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Britain  accused  of  bullying  in  latest  diplomatic  dispute  to  hit  Indian  tour 

Row  after  row: 


a royal  progress 


Suzanne  GoJdenberg  In  New 
Deflii  and  Ewen  BSacAskffl 


THE  Queen’s  blun- 
der-strewn visit 
to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent ran 
Into  fresh  trouble 
yesterday  when 
the  Indians  abruptly  can- 
celled a speech  she  was  due  to 
maifp  in  Madras  tonight 
British  embarrassment 
about  the  trip  grew  as  the  In- 
dian government  retaliated 
for  insensitive  remarks  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  about 
the  Amritsar  massacre,  ear- 
lier speeches  by  the  Queen 
and  alleged  remarks  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Robin 
Cook,  about  tbe  disputed  j 

Kashmir  region 

The  Foreign  Office  insisted 
that  the  Indian  decision  to 
drop  an  exchange  of  toasts  in 
Madras  was  a “misunder- 
standing” and  was  not  seen  as 
a snub. 

The  Queen’s  programme 
had  been  worked  out  in  detail 
months  ago  and  the  occasion 
was  down  on  a schedule  as  a 
“toast”  but  the  Indians-  in- 
sisted they  had  no  knowledge 
ofit 

"This  is  British  ineptitude. 

I think  they  scheduled  a 
speech  for  her  in  the  pro- 
gramme assuming  they  would 
be  able  to  bully  Indians  Into 
acceptance  of  something  com- 
pletely without  precedence,” 
said  Talmlz  Ahmed,  India’s 
external  affairs  spokesman. 
“When  they  did  not  succeed, 
they  thought  they  could  find  a 
way  out  by  blaming  bungling 
Indian  officials.  ” 

But  a Labour  MP  with  a 
close  interest  in  India  said: 
“Relations  between  Britain 
and  India  are  at  a crossroads, 
it  is  about  a former  colony 
making  a stand-  They  are  say- 
ing *You  may  be  tbe  Queen  of 
England  but  here  you  are  just 
like  any  other  head  of  state’.” 
The  latest  furore  erupted  on 
a day  when  Indian  news- 
papers were  AiH  of  reports 
about  the  Queen  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh’s  visit  to  Amritsar 
on  Tuesday,  during  which  tbe 
photograph:  john  snuLWBj.  | Duke  expressed  Ms  doubts 


The  Queen's  visit  to  the  subcontinent  has  been  beset  by  gaffes 


They  thought 
they  could 
blame 
bungling 
Indian 
officials’  - 

Talmiz  Ahmed, 
Indian  spokesman 


about  the  death  toll  in  the 
1919  massacre  at  JaHlanwala 
Bagfa,  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  Golden  Temple. 

The  Conservatives  blamed 
Mr  Cook,  claiming  he  had  put 
party  interests  ahead  of  good 
relations  with  Britain's  allies. 

Until  yesterday  morning, 
the  Queen  had  been  expected 
to  say  a few  words  at  a ban- 
quet in  her  honour  by  the 
governor  of  the  southern  state 
of  Tamil  Nadu,  Fathima 
BeevL  But  Indian  protocol 
limits  visting  heads  of  state  to 
one  state  banquet  and  speech, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  capital. 
New  Delhi-  Journalists  travel- 
ling with  the  Queen  were  in- 
formed that  tonight’s  speech 
had  been  cancelled. 

Angry  Indian  officials  bri- 
dled at  the  implication  that 


they  were  to  blame.  "At  no 
stage  did  the  British  side  ever 
suggest  that  the  Queen  would 
like  to  give  a banquet  speech 
in  Madras,  so  the  question  of 
turning  It  down  did  not 
arise,”  said  Mr  Ahmed. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
British  high  commission,  Ju- 
dith Slater,  tried  to  play  down 
the  affair,  hiamtrig  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  speech  on 
crossed  signals  about  sched- 
uling and  protocol.  “If  the  In- 
dian precedent  is  to  do  this, 
then  there  is  absolutely  no 
problem,”  she  said. 

But  officials  in  New  Delhi 
said  that  their  British  coun- 
terparts hart  timed  fha  an- 
nouncement  to  cause  maxi- 
mum embarrassment,  and 
that  they  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  the  intended 
Madras  speech  until  October 
7,  the  day  of  the  Queen’s 
arrival  in  Islamabad. 

Mr  Cook’s  aides  insisted  he 
hart  said  nothing  about  Kash- 
mir to  journalists  in  Pakistan 
and  had  discussed  it  with 
only  the  Pakistani  prime  min- 
ister, reiterating  the  Labour 
line  about  seeking  a settle- 
ment of  the  long-running -bor- 
der dispute. 

The  protocol  row  is  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  gaffes  that 
has  overshadowed  the 
Queen's  visit,  beginning  with 
the  demand  that  she  apologise 
for  the  Amritsar  massacre. 

Although  most  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  wreath  she 
laid  at  the  obelisk  in  the  en- 
closed garden,  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  raised  hackles  not 
only  by  disputing  the  death 
toll  but  by  attributing  his  in- 
formation to  the  son  of  the 
man  who  carried  it  out. 

News  of  his  comments 
spread  rapidly  around  Amrit- 
sar and  by  yesterday  were 
transformed  into  critical 
headlines:  “Prince  lights  an- 
other fire”,  and  “Jalliauwala 
Vastly  exaggerated’:  Philip”. 

There  was  also  veiled  criti- 
cism of  the  Queen's  failure  to 
write  more  than  her  name  in 
the  visitors’  book  at  Jallian- 
walaBagh. 

Crfeus  md  tbe  Crown,  G2 
cover  story 


Laureate  goes  off 
message  with 
throwaway  lines 


Dan  CUalster 

Arts  correspondent 

TED  Hughes  thought  he 
had  done  his  duty.  The 
Poet  Laureate,  a sub- 
dued voice  for  much  of  his 
13-year  reign,  had  been 
charged  with  writing  a de- 
fence of  the  public  library, 
a call  to  arms  for  tbe  public 
sector's  borrowing  require- 
ment. His  verses  would  be  a 
stirring  defence  of  the 
book,  a fitting  preface  for  a 
report  into  the  future  of  li- 
braries published  yester- 
day by  the  Library  and  In- 
formation Commission. 

Mr  Hughes,  who  last 
pen  to  paper  In  public  with 
a heartfelt  tribute  to  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  started 

strongly:  i 

Fourteen  centuries  nave 

learned. 

Front  charred  remains,  mat 
what  took  place 


When  Alexandria’s  library 
burned 

Brain-damaged  the  human 
race. 

ms  poem.  Hear  It  Again, 
then  takes  the  reader  on  a 
journey  through  the  great 
crimes  against  literature. 
Book  burning,  by  Hitler. 
Stalin  rounding  up  the 
bards,  the  recent  “insan- 
ity" of  a “Serbian  Prof"  . . - 
no  «*j*hnuj  against  literature 
was  spared  Mr  Hughes's 
wrath. 

But  it  was  when  he 
brought  his  litany  of  injus- 
tices up  to  the  present  — 
flnrt  even  dared  to  glimpse 
the  future  — that  Mr 
Hughes  ran  Into  problems. 

•*I  had  to  send  it  back  to 
! him  for  some  changes," 
said  Matthew  Evans,  chair- 
man of  the  Library  and  In- 
formation Commission  and 
of  Mr  Hughes's  publisher 
Faber  and  Faber.  The  Poet 
Laureate,  It  seemed,  had 


not  quite  understood  his 
commission.  His  verses  had 
strayed  off  message. 

“One  of  the  verses  was  an 
attack  on  new  technology,” 
explained  Mr  Evans.  “I  said 
to  Ted,  this  looks  a bit  wor- 
rying.” 

It  was  more  than  worry- 
ing. Tbe  centrepiece  of  the 
commission's  report  is  a 
call  for  the  Introduction  of 
new  technology  into  librar- 
ies, to  revitalise  the  public 
library  sector  and  place  li- 
braries at  the  heart  of  the 
much-vaunted  “informa- 
tion society”. 

A chastened  Mr  Hughes 
duly  rewrote  the  offending 
verse: 

And  in  my  own  day  in  my 
own  land 

1 have  heard  the  fiery  whisper: 
“We  are  here 
To  destroy  die  Book 
To  destroy  the  rooted  stock  of 
the  Book  and 

The  Book’s  perennial  vintage " 

The  amended  version  was 
received  with  much  relief 
at  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sion and  given  pride  of 
place  at  the  front  of  the 
report.  The  New  Library: 
The  People’s  Network. 

Yesterday  Mr  Evans  was 
unable  to  locate  the  poet 
laureate's  offending  verse 
j>t+»r»iring  new  technology. 
“I  think  we  just  threw  it 
away,”  he  said. 


UK  Ferrari  sales  lap  Italy 


Mark  Milner 

yERRARI,  symbol  of  the 
■■powerful  executive,  will 

■ this  year  sen  more  cars 
in  Britain  than  Italy  for  the 
first  time. 

Sales  of  the  cars  badged 
with  the  dancing  horse  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years  to  around  450, 
helped  in  part  by  record  City 
bonuses  for  young  investment 
bankers  and  traders. 

Around  two-thirds  of  the  | 
sports  cars,  which  cost  up  to 
£240,000,  weep  sold  in  the  I 
South-East,  making  it  one  of  i 
the  biggest  concentrations  of 
such  vehicles  in  the  world.  In 
America,  Ferrari  sells  around 
800  models  a year. 

Displays  of  wealth  such  as 
high  performance  cars  be- 
came unfashionable  during 
the  recession,  but  with  the 
economy  in  its  sixth  year  of 
recovery  and  multi-billion 
pound  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions all  the  rage  in  the  City, 
such  qualms  have  all  but 
disappeared. 

Tim  Watson,  Ferrari’s  UK 
sales  and  marketing  man- 
ager, said  the  sort  of  people 
who  bought  a Ferrari  tended 


With  the  economy  recovering,  sales  of  Ferraris  in  Britain 
have  doubled  in  two  years  photograph:  david  slutoe 


to  be  deciding  between  the 
car,  a second  house,  a boat  or 
a helicopter. 

The  company  recently  sold 
out  of  its  limited  edition  F50. 
the  nearest  thing  to  a For- 
mula One  car  on  the  road. 
Ferrari  priced  it  at  350,000 
ecus  (£240,000)  anywhere  in 
the  world  to  avoid  speculators 
trying  to  arbitrage  between 
Ferrari ’s  40  markets. 

The  vehicle  was  unveiled  at 
the  1995  Geneva  motor  show 
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and  sold  out  within  three 
weeks.  Around  25  were  sold 
in  Britain. 

Part  of  what  fuels  the  Fer- 
rari “mystique”,  according  to 
Luca  di  Montezemolo,  the 
company's  president,  is  suc- 
cess In  the  Formula  One 
championships.  Ferrari’s  top 
driver,  Michael  Schumacher, 
goes  into  the  final  race  of  the 
season  almost  neck  and  neck 

with  Jacques  Vffleneuve,  who  | 

drives  for  Williams-RenaulL 
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Diary  of  a debacle 


October  8 Queen  dons  mantle  of  peace-maker 
and  tells  Pakistan  and  India  to  settle  their 
differences  over  Kashmir.  Foreign  Secretary 
Robin  Cook  is  reported  as  telling  officials  in 
private  that  Britain  is  willing  to  act  as  mediator. 
October  12  Indian  prime  minister  Inder  Kumar 
Gurjal  says  Britian  created  the  problem  in  the 
first  place.  “A  third  rate  power  has  presumed  to 
say  that  they  have  a historical  responsibility  to 
solve  the  Kashmir  issue.” 

October  13  Gurjal’s  officer  says  reports  of  his 
comments  were  without  foundation.  Cook 
issues  statement  accepting  this  and  saying  he 
had  made  no  public  comment  on  Kashmir. 
Indians  tell  British  that  the  Band  of  the  Royal 
Marines  must  not  play  at  a ceremony  in  front  of 
the  Queen  and  the  country's  president  to  open  a 
British  exhibition  at  India’s  National  Museum. 
Just  before  the  start  of  a state  banquet  to 
welcome  the  Queen  every  British  diplomat  — bar 
the  High  Commissioner — is  excluded  at  the  last 
moment.  Times  of  India  carries  a thought  for 
today  on  its  masthead  which  reads:  “Frumpish 
and  banal — Malcolm  Muggeridge,  British  writer, 
refering  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II." 

October  14  During  a visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
1919  Amritsar  massacre  of  Indians  by  British 
troops  under  the  command  of  General  Reginald 
Dyer,  Prince  Philip  spots  a notice  which 
mentions  2,000  martyrs.  He  tells  an  Indian 
official:  “That’s  wrong.  I was  in  the  navy  with 
Dyer’s  son." 

October  15  British  officials  tell  reporters  that 
Indian  government  has  cancelled  a speech  the 
Queen  was  due  to  give  in  Madras.  Indians  reply 
that  the  speech  had  not  been  cancelled  — it  had 
never  been  scheduled  in  the  first  place.  British 
claim  “slight  misunderstanding." 
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Lists  of  shame  for  youth  courts 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


FINES  on  the  police 
and  solicitors  and 
“shame  lists’*  of 
poorly  performing 
youth  courts  are  to 
be  used  to  deliver  a Labour 
election  pledge  to  halve  the 
time  it  takes  to  get  persistent 
teenage  offenders  into  court- 
Magistrates  are  also  to  be 
given  the  direct  power^  to 
remand  "spree  offenders”  as 
young  as  12  in  secure  units 
while  they  await  trial. 

Jack  Straw,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary. said  yesterday  the 
measures  were  needed  to  end 
the  "adjournment  culture”  In 
the  youth  court  system, 
which  meant  it  took  an  aver- 
age of  454  months  to  sentence 
an  offender.  Some  are  not 
dealt  with  until  18  months 
after  their  original  crime. 

“Such  delays  are  unaccept- 
able. They  frustrate  and  dis- 
tress victims,  Increase  costs 
and  certainly  do  not  help  the 
offender  as  the  link  between 
crime  and  punishment  is  bro- 
ken. All  too  often,  young  of- 
fenders are  allowed  to  offend 
Him*  and  time  again  while 
waiting  to  face  justice,"  Mr 
Straw  said. 

The  Home  Secretary  said 
some  of  the  170  secure  places 
recently  provided  for  local  au- 
thorities are  to  be  used  for 
persistent  offenders  aged 
12-14  awaiting  trial.  The 
extra  places  were  ordered  to 
redeem  a long-standing  gov- 
ernment aim  to  end  the  de- 
tention of  15-  and  16-year -olds 
in  adult  jails. 

Mr  Straw  said  yesterday 
that  only  the  vulnerable 
among  15  and  16-year -olds 
currently  in  prison  would  be 
granted  these  places,  and  it 
was  hoped  the  remainder  of 
15  and  16-year -olds  could  in 
the  longer  term  be  trans- 
ferred to  Young  Offender  In- 


Main  points 

□ Strict  time  limits  to 
reduce  delays  in  the 
youth  courts. 

□ Fast-track  justice 
for  persistent  young 
offenders. 

□ Performance  tar" 
gets  for  youth  courts, 
wtth  publication  of 
“lists  of  shame”. 

□ Financial  penalties 
for  solicitors,  police 
and  others  who  cause 
delay. 

□ Courts  to  have 
power  to  lock  up 
under- 15s  awaiting 
trial. 

stitutions  with  specially  de- 
signed regimes. 

The  under- 15s  who  may  be 
locked  up  under  this  power 
are  "spree  offenders'*  and  the 
"hardcore  of  persistent  of- 
fenders", defined  as  those  al- 
ready convicted  by  the  courts 
on  three  separate  occasions 
and  arrested  again  within 
three  years. 

At  present  only  social  ser- 
vices directors  have  the 
direct  power  to  lock  up  under- 
15s  In  secure  units  and  Mr 
Straw  yesterday  said  he 
wanted  to  end  the  ‘‘shuttle- 
cock” between  the  courts  and 
councils  with  both  trying  to 
evade  their  responsibility. 

The  detail  of  the  Govern- 
ment's attempt  to  cut  through 
the  delays  in  the  £1  billion  a 
year  youth  justice  system  rely 
strongly  on  the  introduction 
of  statutory  time  limits  to  run 


‘It’s  a good  thing. 
There’s  got  to  be 
somewhere  for 
them.  Things  are 
going  too  far’ 


from  arrest  to  first  court  list- 1 
ing  and  from  conviction  to 
sentence. 

The  police,  probation  offi- ; 
cers,  lawyers  and  others  in- 
volved wfll  face  financial  pen- 1 
aides  if  they  fail  to  complete  a 
specified  task  within  the 
deadline. 

The  Home  Secretary  denied 
complaints  from  the  National 
Association  of  Probation  Offi- 
cers. whom  he  dubbed  a 
“relic  from  the  1970s”,  that 
these  fines  would  exacerbate 
their  finant»iaj  problems  and 
argued  that  inefficiency  was 
not  solved  by  throwing  more 
money  at  the  problem. 

Performance  league  tables 
showing  which  are  the  least 
efficient  courts  will  be  pub- 
lished. At  present  in  the 
worst  areas  it  can  take  seven 
or  more  different  appear- 
ances In  court  for  a teenage 
offender  to  be  sentenced. 

Mr  Straw  said  he  had  found 
one  police  force  which  took 
seven  days  to  deliver  state- 
ments to  the  court  because 
they  were  distributed  by  a 
van  service. 

But  the  Magistrates  Associ- 
ation was  sceptical  that  fines 
would  improve  the  situation. 

"We  already  have  the  abil- 
ity In  coart  to  make  a 
weighted  cost  order  when 
either  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence  solicitors  have  not 
fulfilled  their  obligations 
properly,”  said  Lynn  Raven- 
scroft,  of  the  Association's 
council.  We  have  to  speed  up 
the  system  by  making  sure 
everybody  is  doing  their  jobs 
properly." 

The  Shadow  Home  Secre- 
tary. Sir  Brian  Mawhinney, 
also  dismissed  the  proposed 
rmannlal  penalties. 

“The  Government  has  got 
to  ensure  that  all  criminal 
justice  agencies  work  to  the 
standard  of  the  best  We  can't 
see  that  fining  will  be  the  best 
means  of  achieving  this,”  he 
said. 


BY  ANY  standards,  it 
was  a slow  track  to 
sentencing  — in  court 
at  2pm,  out  half  an  hour 
later,  and  no  verdict  for  the 
12-year-old,  who  had.  admit- 
ted stealing  a wallet,  unites 
Peter  Hetherington. 

“He  should  have  been 
dealt  with  this  afternoon  but 
there  was  only  one  magis- 
trate and  there  were  sup- 
posed to  be  two,*’  com- 
plained the  boy’s  father.  “So 
they  couldn’t  handle  it  and 
they  told  us  to  come  back  in 
three  weeks.  1 was  hoping  it 
would  be  over  today.  It’s  ter- 
rible. all  this  waiting.” 

At  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
youth  court,  the  wheels  of 
justice  were  grinding  very 
slowly.  “There've  been 
seven  or  eight  overnight  ar- 
rests. mainly  kids  breaking 
bail  curfews,  and  that's 
clogged  up  the  system.”  ex- 
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Under  new  proposals,  spree  offenders  such  as  ‘Spider  Boy*  could  be  detained  while  awaiting  trial 
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plained  an  official.  “The 
police  check  on  them  at 
their  homes  and  if  they're 
not  in  they  go  looking  for 
them  and  put  them  in  the 
cells  overnight  — then  they 
come  here.  But,  of  course, 
there's  no  secure  accommo- 
dation for  them  after  that.” 
It  had  been  a frustrating 
day.  At  9am  a 14-year-old 
charged  with  theft  turned 
up  to  face  magistrates.  The 
system  was  so  over- 
stretched that  they  told 
him  to  return  in  the  after- 
noon. “But  he  hasn’t 
turned  up,’*  the  official 
said.  “That  kind  of  thing 
often  happens.  The  problem 
Is,  we’ve  so  many  cases  and 
the  court  just  can’t  cope.” 
The  12-year-old,  head 
bowed,  had  been  sitting  in  a 
corridor,  between  his 
young  parents.  His  mother 
was  close  to  tears,  while  his 


father’s  face  betrayed  a 
deeper  concern.  “Its  his 
second  offence  (of  theft] 
and  he’s  been  in  coart  be- 
fore — last  year.” 

The  boy  bad  been  fined 
£56,  his  mother  said. 

“I  had  an  argument  with 
this  other  lad.  stole  his  wal- 
let. and  he  told  the  police,” 
the  youngster-explained.  “1 
know  it  was  wrong  — heat i 
of  the  moment.” 

His  father  had  heard, 
about  the  Home  Secretary's 
plans  for  fast-track  sen- 
tencing. “It’s  got  to  be  a 
good  thing,  hasn’t  it,”  he 
said.  “There’s  got  to  be 
somewhere  for  them. 
Things  are  going  too  for." 

But  his  son?  “I  hope  it 
doesn't  happen  to  him  but 
if  it  keeps  on  going  like  this 
it  will  happen.” 

At  a local  police  station. 
Superintendent  Malcolm 


Magnay  had  a string  of  case 
histories  to  support  the 
Home  Secretary’s  plans  to 
lock  up  more  young  offend- 
ers. £0s  officers  were  being 
plagued  by  youngsters,  as 
young  as  12,  from  two  local 
families.  “They’re  commit- 
ting a lot  of  offences  — bur- 
glary, shoplifting,  aggra- 
vated vehicle  taking — even 
ramming  police  cars.” 

One  youth,  released  on 
licence  from  a young  of- 
fenders’ institution  last 
month,,  was  in  custody 
again  after  being  charged 
with  three  offences,  includ- 
ing stealing  a car. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  over- 
critical,”  said  Snpt  Mag- 
nay. “But  injured  parties 
are  not  always  there  in 
youth  courts.  They  look  to 
the  welfare  of  the  young 
person  and  that  isn’t  al- 
ways good  for  justice.  The 


refocusing  on  the  victim  by 
Jack  Straw  is  a very  wel- 
come development.” 

His  police  force,  Northum- 
bria, recently  calculated 
that  336  of  the  worst  offend- 
ers, aged  11-16,  could  have 
been  responsible  for  15,500 
crimes.  It  wants  more  se- 
cure accommodation.  , 

• But  Rod  Staptey,  man- 
ager of  Newcastle  social 
service  department’s  youth 
justice  centre,  said: 
“Things  are  not  signifi- 
cantly worse.  What  has 
changed  is  that  people  are 
becoming  more  aware  of 
tiie  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  persistent  offenders.” 
As  a result  of  a “moral 
panic”,  many  more  young- 
sters were  now  in  custody. 
“Everyone  agrees  we  need 
more  secure  accommoda- 
tion. but  no  one  wants  a 
unit  in  their  area.” 


Australian  hospital  loath  to  accept  Saudi  blood  money 


Murder  victim’s  brother  spares 
British  nurse  from  death  penalty 


Christopher  Zlnn  in  Sydney 

[■RANK  Gilford  yesterday 
■■waived  his  right  to  de- 
I maud  the  death  penalty 
in  the  British  nurses’  murder 
trial  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  his 
attempt  to  withdraw  grace- 
fully from  his  rale  in  extract- 
ing compensation  appeared  to 
have  backfired  last  night 

He  said  he  would  receive 
less  than  £25,000  “for  pain  and 
suffering”  since  his  sister 
Yvonne's  body  was  found  at 
the  King  Fahd  medical  centre 
in  the  Saudi  city  of  Dhahran 
nearly  a year  ago. 

The  bulk  of  the  £800.000 
raised  — £469,000  — would  go 
to  the  women's  and  children’s 
hospital  in  Adelaide,  and 
legal  fees  would  account  for 
the  rest  But  hospital  execu- 
tives said  they  were  not  sure 
that  they  could  accept  what 
amounted  to  blood  money. 


The  hospital  board  will  dis- 
cuss the  offer  next  month  but 
its  chief  executive,  Jim  Birch, 
said  there  were  misgivings. 
"Some  people  feel  comfort- 
able with  it  but  there's  some 
people  that  don't  and  I sup- 
pose we're  between  a rock 
and  a hard  place." 

The  deal  means  that  Debo- 
rah Parry,  aged  38.  no  longer 
faces  a public  beheading  if 
she  is  found  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der. Her  colleague,  Lucille 
McLaughlan,  has  already 
been  convicted  of  being  an  ac- 
complice to  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  eight  years  in  jail 
and  500  lashes. 

Mr  Gilford  said  yesterday: 
“I  will  receive  only  a nominal 
sum  of  A$50,000  [about 
£23,000]  from  the  settlement 
monies,  which  I think  you 
will  all  agree  is  only  reason- 
able considering  the  pain  and 
suffering  I have  had  to  endure 
over  the  last  10  months.” 


He  confirmed  that  he  had 
waived  his  right  to  insist  on 
the  death  penalty.  He  said  he 
had  made  the  decision  be- ; 
cause,  after  the  conviction  of  | 
McLauchlan  as  an  accessory, 
it  was  likely  Ms  Parry  would  1 
be  found  guilty  of  murder. 

“From  the  information  I 
have  received  I believe  that 
the  nurses  are  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  my  sister,  but  in 
the  end  I leave  their  guilt  to 
the  Saudi  courts  to  consider." 

To  explain  wby  he  had  kept 
the  option  of  the  death  penal- 
ty open  for  so  long,  despite 
the  distress  to  the  British 
nurses  and  their  families,  Mr 
Gilford  claimed  that  under 
Saudi  law  if  the  family  of  the 
victim  waives  any  rights  then 
it  forgoes  all  its  rights.  He 
stressed  that  he  had  accepted 
not  “blood  money”  but  com- 
pensation, which  is  an  alter- 
native under  the  Saudi 
system. 

Mr  Gilford  wanted  the  bulk 
of  the  money  to  go  to  the  Ade- 
laide hospital  to  build  an 
Yvonne  Gilford  children’s  day 
surgery  because  his  sister 


was  “a  nurse  who  had  a great 
love  for  children  and  my  fam- 
ily believes  this  will  be  a fit- 
ting tribute  to  her  memory." 

The  Australian  foreign 
minister,  Alexander  Downer, 
described  Mr  Gilford's  deci- 
sion as  a victory  for  common 
sense.  Mr  Gilford  thanked  the 
minister  and  the  British  High 
Commissioner  In  Canberra, 
Sir  Roger  Carrick. 

'Their  diplomatic  involve 
raent  gave  me  comfort  that  a | 
settlement  would  be  possible  j 
despite  Mr  Salah  Al-Hejai- 1 
Ian's  [the  nurses'  lawyer]  I 
repeated  attempts  to  under- ; 
mine  the  settlement 

"I  cannot  believe  that  Mr  I 
AI-Hejailan  bas  been  acting  In  i 
his  clients’  best  interests  or , 
pursuant  to  their  instructions  ! 
in  the  last  month." 

Mr  GUford  said  he  hoped  to  j 
return  to  his  life  of  quiet  ano-  j 
nymlty.  "Now  that  a lasting  I 
memorial  will  be  built  to  the  i 
memory  of  my  sister  which  , 
will  benefit  the  children  of 
this  state.  I hope  that  my  tam- 1 
ily  and  1 can  now  resume  our  I 
normal  lives."  I 


Frank  Gilford  fright)  will  receive  £23,000  Tor  pain  and  suffering’  photogfwh:  matt  turner 


Paul  McCartney: 

Standing  Stone 

Royal  Albert  Hall 

a t THE  midday  press 
£\  conference,  a journalist  ■ 
/tasked  Paul  McCartney 
what  point  he  was  trying  to 
make  with  Standing  Stone,  ■ 
>iis  new  semi -symphonic  work 
for  orchestra  and  chorus.  “It's- 
just  a question  of  loving 
music,"  shrugged  the  illustri- 
ous former  Beatle.  “Because 
it’s  there.  It’s  a challenge.”  ’ 

The  classical  critics  have  • 
not  been  kind  to  the  CD  of  .. 

Standing  Stone.  The  experts  ■’ 

. consider  its  structure  to  be ... J, 
episodic,  its  musical  themes 
hackneyed,  and  its  subject' 
matter — the  evolution  of  man  ‘ 
— risible.  Unfortunately,  they  ■ 
have  a point  Despite  roping 

in  a support  squad  of  arrang- 
ers and  orchestrators, 
McCartney  never  quite  con- 
vinces you  that  this  is  a genu- 
ine ftdl-scale  orchestral  piece, 
featuring  coherent  ideas 
which  develop  as  file  work 
progresses. 

The  scale  of  McCartney’s 
past  achievements  Is  undeni- 
able. However,  It  is  foolish  to 
pretend  that  there  Isn’t  a ver- 
tiginous learning  curve  be- 
tween writing  pop  songs  and 
creating  symphonies,  and 
McCartney  has  not  yet  scaled 
it  His  insistence  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  learning  to 
write  and  orchestrate  music 
-because  all  that  theoretical  - 
clutter  might  hamper  his  in- 
stinctive creative  juices  is  dis- 
ingenuous. Standing  Stone 
contains  many  small  gems  of 
melodic  Inspiration,  but  a 
knack  for  strong  hooks  and 
nifty  middle  eights  is  not 
enough  to  sustain  a piece  of 
these  dimensions. 

Since  this  is  not  pop  music, 
there  wasn’t  much  hope  that  a 
live  performance  could  wreak 
some  radical  transformation 
of  Standing  Stone’s  basic  mu- 
sical shape,  but  it  was  at  least 
an  event  This  world  premiere 
performance  had  whipped  up 
a cyclone  of  international 
media  interest  although  there 
was  a sense  that  everyone  was 
secretly  hoping  that  at  the  last 
moment  Sir  Fab  would  throw 
aside  all  this  classical  non- 
sense, jump  onstage  with  his 
Hefner  bass  guitar,  and  start  ■ 
singing  Roll  Over  Beethoven. 

No  such  luck.  None  the  less, 
compared  with  the  short 
pieces  which  comprised  the 
concert’s  first  half,  Standing 
Stone  sounded  like  Beetho- 
ven. The  opening  item.  Stately 
Horn,  was  a masterclass  in 
how  not  to  write  for  four 
French  horns.  Inebriation 
was  written  for  the  Brodsky 
Quartet,  but  would  sound  just 
as  good  on  a harmonica.  The 
orchestral  pieces,  A Leaf  and 
Spiral,  might  just  pass  muster 
as  background  music  for 
Emmerdale. 

Standing  Stone  at  least  has 
some  episodes  of  punchy  or- 
chestral playing,  some  surg- 
ing string  writing  and  crisp 
brass  punctuations.  The  oce- 
anic episodes  successfully 
evoke  the  rolling  briny.  A 
shame,  then,  that  Sir  Paul  has 
padded  this  slab  of  pseudo- 
Celtic  poppycock  with  a choir 
droning  "ooh"  and  “aah"  like 
sick  sheep.  If  s hard  to  see  why 
it  couldn't  last  21  minutes  in- 
stead of  75.  Above  all,  why  not 
listen  to  Rubber  Soul  instead? 


“A  REVELATION 

... Stephen  Fry  gives  a dominating  screen 
performance  in  this  impressive  and  touching  work 
of  intelligence)  compassion  and  tragic  satire /* . 


STEPHEN  I U D E 


Alexander  Walker  - EVENING  STANDARD 


“A  WINNER  FROM  THE  START 

... brilliant  acting  by  the  entire  cast a especially 
Stephen  Fry  who  was  bom  to  be  Wilde  and  Jennifer 
Ehle  who  breaks  hearts  as  Oscar’s  wife9  Constance 


Miranda  l*vy  - WOMAN'S  JOURNAL 
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“FABULOUS 

...a  passionate  and  exciting  film  that  cannot  possibly  fail 
to  move  you  ...Thrilling,  enthralling  and  intelligent." 


Dan  Eider  - TOTAL  FILM 
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W.  H.  Smith  has  turned  in  a rollercoaster  performance  and,  last  year,  the  first  less  in  its  200-year  history 


Book  addict  who 
won  a licence 
to  print  money 


Usa  Buckingham 


TIM  Waterstone  may  be 
aiming  for  Britain's 
youngsters  with  his 
Daisy  and  Tom  children's 
chain,  but  the  58-year-old 
entrepreneur  and  self-de- 
clared "hook  addict"  is 
hardly  a novice . when  it 
comes  to  W.  H.  Smith. 

Mr  Waterstone  last  night 
appeared  likely  to  suffer  a 


rejection  of  his  third  offer 
to  Join  the  newsagency 
chain:  he  was  an  employee 
before  he  left  to  establish 


the  WaterStone's  bookstore 


business  In  1982,  and  he  be- 
came a . director  of  the  en- 
tire group  after  selling  his 
business  in  tranches  to 
W.  H.  Smith  for  £42  million 
starting  in  1989. 

That  deal  turned  him  into 
one  of  the  richest  people  in  1 
the  country  by  delivering  a i 


fortune  of  £10  million.  Pre- 
viously, he  had  been  dog- 
ged, by  financial  worries 
and  the  Waterstone’s  bus! 


ness  itself  had  had  to  be 


refinanced  several  Htwp «. 


Hfs  return  to  the  conn 
try’s  biggest  bookseller  was 
sweet  vengeance  for  having 


been  dismissed  16  years 
earlier  after  failing  to 
revive  the  company's  loss- 
making  American  business. 

Those  who  know  him 


reckon  his  confidence  Is  an 


likely  to  have  been  dealt  a 
fatal  blow  by  bis  latest 
rejection.  Although  Mr  Wa- 
terstone has  never  run  a 
business  of  anything  like 
the  size  of  W.  H.  Smith  — 
which  has  a turnover  of 
nearly  £3  billion  a year  — 
he  is  regarded  as  hugely 
confident  and  will  probably 
not  be  too  badly  upset  at 
the  offhand  treatment  his 


| £1  billion  break-up  bid  has 
received. 


At  an  age  when  many  top 
City  businessmen  might 

think  of  hanging  up  their 
pinstripes  in  favour  of  plus, 
fours,  Mr  Waterstone  is  at- 
tempting to  bplld  a chain  of 
shops  offering  an  entire 
range  of  produce  for  chil- 
dren. 1 .Since-  leaving 
W.  H-  Smith  the  last  time  in 


1993,  Mr  Waterstone  has, 


however,  opened  only  one 
outlet  of  the  business 


which  is  named  after  his 


daughter  and  stepson. 

Althongh  Mr  Water 
stone’s  proposals  have  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of 
some  unhappy  W.  H.  Smith 
shareholders,  many  big  in- 
vestors are  fighting  shy  of 
his  plans  after  agreeing  to 
give  the  new  chief  execu- 
tive, Richard  Handover,  a 
breathing  space. 


Investors 
call  for 
action  as 
high  street 
chain’s 
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Bizarre  battle 
for  W.  H.  Smith 
takes  new  twist 


Tim  Waterstone  . . . known 
for  huge  self-confidence 


Lisa  Buckingham 

City  Editor 

THE  embattled  high 
street  chain 

W.  H.  Smith  last 
night  looked  poised 
to  reject  one  of  the 
most  bizarre  boardroom  in- 
terventions of  recent  times 
alter  major  shareholders  had 
forced  the  company  to  con- 
sider welcoming  Thu  Water- 
stone back  into  its  executive 
bosom. 

An  emergency  meeting  of 
w!  EL  Smith’s  directors  was 
called  to  consider  controver- 
sial plans  to  appoint  Mr  War 
terstone  as  deputy  chairman 
of  the  group  — a position 
which  would  be  uncomfort- 
ably tightly  squeezed  between 
the  chairman.  Jeremy  Har- 
die,  and  the  newly  named 
chief  executive,  Richard  Han- 
dover. Ian  Martin,  Mr  Water- 
stone's  right-hand  man, 
would  also  join. 

It  would  have  been  the 
third  time  Mr  Waterstone  had 
been  employed  by 
W.  H.  Smith:  Behind  the  exec- 
utive reshuffle  lies  a £1 
billion  reverse  takeover  offer 
by  Mr  Waterstone  which 
would  give  an  immediate 
payout  of  at  least  150p  a share 
to  investors,  and  would  see 
his  new  children's  chain, 
Daisy  and  Tom,  become  part 
of  an  enlarged  W.  H.  Smith  i 
group. 

- The  company  — which: 
rejected  outline  plans  from  ; 
Mr  Waterstone  less  than  a ; 
fortnight  ago  — officially  1 
refused  to  comment,  but  it  Is 
understood  that  directors 
were  no  more  convinced  by 
the  revised  takeover  propos- 


als than  by  the  earlier 
approach. 

The  imbroglio  follows 
nearly  two  years  of  roller- 
coaster financial  performance 
from  W.H.  Smith,  which  is 
the  largest  bookseller  in  the 
country  — if  sales  of  its  Wa- 
terstone’s bookshops  are  in- 
cluded — and  one  of  the  big- 
gest retailers  of  videos  and 
music.  1 

The  group,  which  last  year  ! 
reported  the  first  loss  In  its  | 
200-year  history,  also  owns  a 
majority  share'  in  the  Virgin 
Our-  Price  record  chain  and 
controls  The  Wall,  a US  music 
retailer,  as  well  as  a host  of 
airport  and  railway  booksell- 
ingoutlets. 

Zts  main  businesses  — 
which  also  include  wholesale 
news  distribution  — have 
come  under  Intense  pressure  - 
on  the  high  street,  most  no- 
tably from  big  supermarket 
rivals  and  chains  such  as 
Woolworths.  The  ending  two 
years  ago-  of  the  net  book 
agreement,  which  set  mini- 
mum resale  prices  on  books, 
has  also  affected  the  level  of 

E roflts  which  can  be  achieved 
y-lts  major  outlets. 

W.  H.  Smith  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  entertain  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Waterstone,  who 
joined  the  board  after  selling 
his  eponymous  book  business 
to  the  company  for  £42  mil- 
lion in  1989  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  group  before  he 
left  to  set  up  the  new  chain. 

But  shareholders,  who  have 
seen  the  value  of  their  invest- 
ment in  the  group  plunge  by 
£L50  a share  to  £4  a share  in 
the  past  three  years,  are  keen 
to  force  the  company  to  con- 
sider anything  which  might 
revive  its  prospects. 


The  former  chief  executive. 
Bill  C-ockburn,  who  left 
abruptly  during  the  summer 
to  join  BT,  said  It  would  take 
four  years  to  reverse  the  com- 
pany's decline,  and  he  quit 
with  more  than  two  years  of 
that  agenda  still  to  run.  His 
replacement  by  a 30-year  vet- . 
eran  of  the  company,  Richard 
Handover,  disappointed  in- 
vestors even  though  Mr  Han- 
dover has  a good  record 
within  the  group. 

Mr  Waterstone  reckons 
W.  H.  Smith  should  take  on  a 
big  loan  — on  which  its  busi- 
ness can  easily  repay  the  in- 
terest — in  order  to  give  a 
substantial  sweetener  to 
shareholders. 

He  is  promising  to  increase 
like-for-like  sales  in  the  core 
business  by  4 per  cent  a year 
by  repositioning  the  company 
with  a core  brand, 
W.  H.  Smith  Metro  (a  town 
centre  store  name  already 
popularised  by  Tesco). 

But  Mr  Waterstone  says  he 
will  cut  out  the  sale  of  things 
such  as  music  and  books 
where  W.  H.  Smith  can 
“never  been  a high  street 
market  leader”.  Instead,  the 
company  will  concentrate  on 
middle  market  books  — even 
though  growth  in  the  books 
trade  is  fairly  static  — and  a 
comprehensive  range  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and 
stationery. 

And,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the 
company's  senior  executives 
on  side,  Mr  Waterstone  — 
whose  proposals  are  expected 
to  cost  £15  million  in  advi- 
sers' fees  — intends  to  install 
a new  share  option  plan, 
which  could  mean  windfall 
millions  all  round  the  newly- 
constituted  boardroom. 


Every  nuclear  device 
in  the  world 

has  been  accounted  for. 


Murderers  to  be  sent  to  Scotland 


Except  one. 


BS*1 


Brothers  exiled 
by  Canada 
will  not  face 
parole  rules 

Lawrence  Ponegan 


THREE  brothers  who 
have  lived  in  Canada  for 
more  than  30  years  and 
who  were  once  described  as 
the  country's  most  dysfunc- 
tional family  are  to  be  sent 
back  to  Scotland  when  they 
finish  serving  life  sentences 
for  murder. 

Colin  Wood,  aged  39,  and 
his  brothers  David,  44,  and 
Philip,  4L  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada from  Ayrshire  in  1965  but 
neglected  to  take  out  Cana- 
dian citizenship,  which 
means  they  are  technically 
still  British  citizens.  They 
were  jailed  for  life  in  Ontario 
13  years  ago  after  murdering 
a woman  who  was  to  give  evi- 
dence against  one  of  them  in  a 
burglary  case. 

Scottish  Office  minister 
Hairy  McLeish  said  yester- 
day he  is  seeking  the  support 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  Jack 
Straw,  to -change  the  immi- 
gration laws  to  ensure  that 
expatriate  criminals  sent 
back  to  Britain  face  the  same 
parole  conditions  imposed  on 
people  who  commit  similar 
offences  in  this  country - 

AH  three  brothers  had  a 
history  of  committing  serious 

offences  before  bludgeoning 
21-year-old  Karen  Thomson  to 

dwrfh  in  1984  days  before  she 


Left  to  right,  brothers  Philip,  David  and  Colin  Wood,  who  left  Scotland  30  years  ago 


was  due  to  appear  for  ' the 
prosecution  in  a case  against 
Colin  Wood.  A psychiatrist’s 
report  at  the  time  described 
the  brothers  as  Canada’s  most 
dysfunctional  fomlly. 

They  have  been  served  with 
deportation  orders  and  a Ca- 
nadian immigration  spokes- 
man confirmed  they  will  be 
sent  to  Scotland  on  release. 
‘Technically,  they  are  not  Ca- 
nadian citizens  and  under  leg- 
islation introduced  two  years 
ago  anyone  found  guilty  of  an 
offence  punishable  by  a sen- 
tence of  10 years  or morecan 
be  removed  back,  to  their 
country  of  origin,"  he  said. 

Under  British  legislation, 
the  Woods  will  not  be  subject 
to  any  of  the1  parole  condi- 
tions — Including  the  threat 
of  immediate  imprisonment  if 
they  reoffend  — which  apply 
to  people  who  commit  murder 
in  this  country. 

Mr  McLeish  said  the  issues 
were  complex  and  of  interna- 
tional significance.  “We  are 


seeing  people  serving  sen- 
tences having  tenuous  links 
with  Scotland  being  brought 
back  .here  and  it  is  a worry 
that  the  Scottish  authorities 
have  no  powers  to  restrict  or 
monitor  these  people  when 
they  are  in  this  country.” 

In  a separate  case,  Richard 
McCormack,  aged  47,  who  left 
Glasgow  when  he  was  12- 
months  old.  Is  to  be  deported 
firms  Canada  in  the  next  few  . 
days  after  serving  a sentence  i 
for  offences  including  assault 
and  possession  of  drugs.  j 

He  Is  the  latest  in  a long 
line  of  criminals  deported  to 
Britain  by  Canada.  Last  year, 
drug  trafficker  Robert  Amos 
was  sent  back  despite  pleas 
by  his  family.  Ricardo  Buon- 
accorsi,  who  left  Scotland 

when  he  was  two  and  was 
jailed  for  robbery  20  years 
later,  was  sent  back  last 
month- 

Paul  Cullen,  the  Scottish 
Conservatives’  home  affairs 
spokesman,  accused  the  Car 


naiiian  government  of  dump- 
ing dangerous  criminals  on 
Britain  who  had  no  tangible 
connection  with  this  country, . 
a suggestion  rejected  by  im- 
migration officials  in  Ottawa. 
“We  are  acting  In  the  same 
way  as  every  other  country  in 
the  world.  No  doubt  Britain 
deports  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances all  the  time,”  an 
official  said. 

Desmond  Browne,  a barris- , 
ter  who  was  elected  Labour 
MP  for  Kilmarnock  in  May, 
said  the  Government  was 
powerless  to  stop  the  Cana- 
dian authorities. 

“In  the  circumstances  we 
don't  have  any  alternative  but, 
to  take  back  our  criminals.’' 
he  said.  “What  we  need,  how- 
ever, is  a set  of  rules  which, 
would  mean  that  people  con- 
victed abroad  on  life  sen- 
tences, like  the  Woods 
brothers,  are  subject  to  the 
same  stringent  parole  rules 
ami  supervision  as  people 
sentenced  in  this  country.” 


Q 


What  they  want,  what  Hilary. n particular  wants,  is  for 
Jacqueline  du  Pr6  to  be  remembered  as  a bouncy,  hearty 
Enoiish  gal  whose  inspiration  came  from  her  close-knit,  warm 
hearted  family;  having  bad  iegs  and,  please  God,  not  iildng  sex. 

Susan  Jeffreys  reviews  A Genius  In  Tie  Family  _ 
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Ties  with  Heathrow  train  link  ‘may  be  misinterpreted’ 

Southall  rail  crash 
inquiry  chief  quits 


Lucy  Patton 


THE  head  of  the  In- 
quiry into  , last 
month's  Southall 
train  crash  in  which 
seven  people  died  resigned 
yesterday  because  he  has  a 
job  which  “could  be  thought 
to  compromise  his 
appointment1'. 

The  Health  and  Safety  Com- 
mission had  appointed  Tony 
Barrefl  to  head  the  inquiry 
into  the  crash  in  west  Lon- 
don. which  happened  on  a 
section  of  rail  where  Heath- 
row re*press  trains  will  run 
alongside  mainline  trains 
when  the  airport  branch 
opens  next  year. 

Dr  Barrell  is  a non -execu- 
tive director  of  the  British 
Airports  Authority,  which  op- 
erates Heathrow  and  is  be- 
hind the  building  of  the  new 
airport  rail  link. 


The  crash  happened  when  a 
Great  Western  train  from 
south  Wales  to  Paddington 
station,  west  London,  collided 
with  a freight  train  crossing 
its  tracks. 

In  a statement  last  night 
the  BAA  said:  “The  HSC  has 
accepted  the  withdrawal  of  Dr 
Tony  Barrell  as  head  of  the 
Southall  railway  accident  in- 
quiry as  it  Is  possible  that  his 
position  as  a non-executive 
director  of  BAA  pic  could  be 
thought  to  compromise  his 
appointment  as  head  of  the 
inquiry." 

Dr  Barrell  said  in  the  state- 
ment released  by  the  HSC: 
“My  position  on  the  BAA 
board  was  made  public  at  the 
outset,  as  was  my  continuing 
part  in  helping  BAA  work 
towards  the  highest  safety 
standards. 

“Nevertheless,  because  the 
scope  of  my  work  includes, 
among  many  other  things,  the 


Heathrow  Express,  I appreci- 
ate that  it  might  be  possible  to 
misinterpret  my  position,"  be 
said. 

HSC  chairman  Frank 
Davies  said:  “It  is  with  regret 
that  HSC  has  accepted  the 
withdrawal  of  Dr  Barrell.  He 
has  acted  very  honourably  by 
withdrawing  from  the  in- 
quiry. The  commission  will 
make  a new  appointment 
Meanwhile  investigative 
work  continues." 

There  had  been  speculation 
after  the  Southall  crash  — in 
which  the  train's  advanced 
warning  system  failed  — that 
a new,  sophisticated  safety  de- 
vice, the  advanced  train  pro- 
tection. was  being  tested. 

ATP  only  exists  on  Euro- 
star trains  but  will  be  used  by 
the  Heathrow  Express,  a £400 
minion  project  which  will 
offer  a 16-minute  journey 
from  Paddington  to 
Heathrow. 


Baby  ‘shaken  to  death’ 


Child  abuse  doctor  who  rang 
police  testifies  in  nanny  trial 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 
and  Lucy  Patton 


THE  baby  cared  for  by 
nanny  Louise  Wood- 
ward was  shaken  with 
“quite  enormous  force” 
before  be  died,  an  authority 
on  child  abuse  told  a court  in 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
yesterday. 

Eli  Newberger  said  nine- 
month-old  Matthew  Eappen 
had  been  shaken  so  violently 
it  would  have  taken  all  an 
adult's  strength.  It  went  on 
for  a minute  or  more,  proba- 
bly at  intervals. 

Woodward,  aged  19,  of  El- 
ton, near  Chester.  Is  on  trial 


for  first  degree  murder, 
which  carries  a penalty  of  a 
life  sentence  without  parole. 
She  denies  the  charge. 

The  doctor  is  head  of  the 
Child  Protection  Scheme  and 
of  Boston’s  children’s  hospital, 
where  the  baby  was  taken  in 
February  and  died  five  days 
later  from  massive  bleeding  in 
the  brain.  When  he  examined 
him  on  being  brought  into  the 
emergency  room,  he  had  “next 
to  no  doubt"  be  was  a victim  of 
abuse  and  had  suffered 
“shaken  baby  syndrome”. 

It  was  Dr  Newberger  who 
alerted  the  police.  Acting  on 
his  suspicions,  an  -X-ray 
revealed  a 2'A  inch  fracture  of 
the  skull.  ‘This  was  a child 


whose  neurological  system 
had  suffered  devastating 
injuries." 

They  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  a gentle  shaking, 
being  tossed  on  a bed.  or  being 
dropped  on  a towel  on  a'  bath- 
room floor,  as  Woodward  was 
alleged  to  have  told  police. 

The  prosecution  alleges  she 
killed  the  baby  in  a rage  of 
frustration  because  he  had 
cried  all  day  and  she  was  un- 
happy with  her  job. 

The  defence  asserts  the  in- 
jury could  have  been  caused 
accidentally,  some  days  be- 
fore, and  that  the  brain  inju- 
ries arose  as  the  injury  began 
to  bleed  once  again  — but  Dr 
Newberger  said  that  the  baby 
would  have  been  unable  to 
cry  aloud  or  take  a toed,  as  he 
was  said  to  have  done  earlier 
that  day.  He  would  have  be- 
come comatose. 


Cassini  setting  off  on  its  2 billion  mile  journey  to  Saturn,  where  ft  will  land  a British  probe  on  Satum’s  biggest  moon,  Titan 
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Image  consultants  to  relaunch  Britain’s  biggest  ‘unknown  city’ 


Tyke  slogan  puts  Hull  on  map,  even  if 
Hell  hath  no  fury  like  scorned  Halifax 


Martin  Walumitfit 
and  Emily  Sheffield 


BRITAIN'S  biggest 
“unknown  city” 
launched  a mnlti- 
miUlan  pound  cam- 
paign yesterday  to  per- 
suade the  rest  of  the  world 
of  its  overlooked  charms. 

Feted  glumly  by  poet 
Philip  Larkin  and  left  be- 
hind by  the  famous  — the 
airborne  Amy  Johnson,  the 
fictional  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  mutinous  HMS 
Bounty  — the  port  of  Hull 
has  taken  civic  PR  to  un- 
precedented heights. 

Hoisting  its  bishop  aloft 
in  a streetlamp  crane,  a 
Hull  City  Vision  Consor- 
tium unveiled  a strategy 
commissioned  from  the  in- 
ternational image  consul- 
tants Wolff  Ollns,  whose 
first  thoughts  were  when 
approached  by  the  city: 
“Your  image  isn't  so  much 
negative,  as  non-existent.” 
A purple  speck  in  the 
bucket  of  his  cherry-picker, 
Bishop  James  Jones 
launched  the  fight  back 
with  a ringing  endorsement 
of  Hull  virtues,  such  as  its 
white  phone  boxes  and 
being  home  to  Dettol,  Win- 
dowlene  and  Mr  Sheen, 
while  unveiling  a huge  but 
obscure  poster. 

“Goodbye  Hell  and  Hali- 
fax . . . Hull's  moving  on,” 
it  announced  to  the  pleas- 
ant mix  of  restoration  and 
new-build  on  Prince’s 
Quay.  The  message,  derived 
from  an  ancient  local  say- 
ing — Hull,  Hell  and  Hali- 
fax — left  southern  media 
guests  baffled,  made  Hali- 


Tbe  arms  ofEdward  1,  founder  ofKingston-upon-Hull  in  1293 


fox  very  cross,  and  plunged 
Yorkshire  commentators 
into  a timeless  Tyke  debate 
(Is  the  saying  a thieves’ 
prayer  against  transporta- 
tion and  Halifax’s  17th  cen- 
tury guillotine?  Or  a mis- 
hearing of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  railway 
guards’  shout:  TJU,  Elland, 
Halifax?) 

The  meat  of  the  launch, 
however,  promises  to  over- 
shadow other  civic  cam- 
paigns. As  the  bishop  de- 
scended. Hull  councillors 
and  businessmen  explained 
how  ambition,  can-do,  pas- 
sion and  single-mindedness 
would  tackle  local  prob- 
lems such  as  “the  under- 


current of  inevitability”. 

“Hull  has  suffered  from 
being  peripheral,”  said 
Jonathan  Levy  of  City- 
vision.  which  financed  the 
Wolf  Ollins  report  by  sell- 
ing “Image  bonds”  for  up  to 
£5,000  to  companies  and 
the  public  sector.  The 
bonds  allow  holders  to  join 
PR  brainstorming  sessions, 
tap  into  Hull’s  databank  of 
history  and  achievement 
and  benefit  from  a cheerier 
picture  of  the  port 
elsewhere. 

“Being  a bit  isolated.  Hull 
doesn't  have  anywhere  to 
balance  its  gloomier  statis- 
tics.” said  Mr  Levy.  “On  the 
one  hand.  We’ve  been  saying 


It's  marvellous,  come  here*, 
but  on  the  other,  we’ve  had 
to  say  tit's  awful’  to  attract 
grants.” 

The  strategy  will  accentu- 
ate the  positive:  among  east 
Hull’s  deprived  estates,  for 
Instance,  sits  the  country’s 
best  surviving  municipal 
park  splashboat  — a top  at- 
traction In  the  1930s. 

Hull  will  also  revive  its 
proper  and  more  sonorous 
name,  Kiogston-apon-Hull 
(the  Hull  actually  being  a 
tributary  of  the  Humber). 
Links  with  everyday  life 
will  also  be  sought:  the 
ideal  ' Brit  paints  plastic 
models  with  Humbrol 
enamel,  reads  poems  by 
Andrew  Marvell,  quotes  ab- 
olitionist speeches  by  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  slaps 
ELastoplast  on  cuts,  and 
wins  pub  quizzes  by  know- 
ing that  Hull  is  where  Trin- 
ity House  began  (and  that 
its  splendid  Georgian  head- 
quarters still  survives). 

“This  is  far  deeper  than  a 
flash- in- the- pan  campaign 

to  boost  a few  egos,”  said 
Bishop  Jones,  back  down 
on  the  ground.  “We  are  kin- 
dling a beacon  of  pride  and 
achievement-  which  can  be- 
come the  envy  of  the 
nation.  I have  great  faith  in 
the  people  of  Hull  to  deliver 
our  vision.” 

Aldan  Kirby  of  Wolff 
Ollns  underlined  the  long- 
term  need  to  “tackle  image 
in  Its  widest  context”  — not 
jnst  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, or  a tow  more,  nicer 
roads  and  buildings.  “Per- 
ceptions are  reality  nowa- 
days. But  the  irony  is  that 
Hull  is  a very  pleasant 
place  to  live.” 


Civic  marketing 

□ “Manchester,  We’re  Up  and 
Going"  was  earlier  this  year 
described  as  a "positive, 
pertinent  and  powerful  verbal 
Image"  by  Marketing 
Manchester,  which  coined  the 
slogan,  blit  Mancunians  said  it 
sounded  more  like  like  an  advert 
for  a laxative. 

The  red  and  blue  logo  can  still 
be  spotted  on  the  odd  bus 
poster. 

a “Stoke — Capital  of  China” 
was  considered  by  a few  lost 
souls  as  a slogan  for  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  a dty  famous  for  its 
pottery. 

Sadly.  “Stoke  Firing  the 
Imagination"  was  the  official  title 
launched  In  1994  to  remould  its 
image. 

□ Hartlepool  enlisted  the  help  of 
a couple  of  hyphens  In  1 990  after 
a spate  of  newspaper  articles 
describing  the  dty  as  a 
wasteland  of  tat,  grot  and  the 
detritus  of  past  industrial  might 

So  out  of  the  cloud  into  the 
sunlight  emerged  “Hart-Le- 
Pooi".  However,  the  hyphens 
have  yet  to  become  municipal 
policy.  • 

□ A yellow  smiling  face  of  Mr 
Happy  (not  be  confused  with  the 
the  add-house  movement  of  the 
late  80s)  was  the  logo  for  the 
“Glasgow  is  MQes  Better" 
campaign  in  1 983.  However,  Mr 
Happy  has  not  been  seen  around 
much  recently  and  Glasgow  is 
now  the  "Friendly  CHy". 

A council  spokeswoman  sakh 
“We  felt  we  had  gone  as  far  as 
we  could  with  Mr  Happy.” 

— Bmfly  Sheffield 


NHS  trusts  could  sue  tobacco  firms 


dare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


[HS  trusts  and  health 
{authorities  are  consid- 
(ering  legal  action 
against  tobacco  companies  to 
try  to  get  back  some  of  the 
billions  of  pounds  spent  treat- 
ing patients  for  smoking- 
related  illnesses. 

Actions  in  the  US  have 
recouped  billion-dollar  settle- 
ments to  cover  state  health 
care  costs. 

At  a meeting  organised  by 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  anti-smoking 
pressure  group.  Ash.  in  Lon- 
don yesterday,  some  were 
keen  to  investigate  the 
chances  of  a successful  claim 
while  others  urged  caution. 


Martyn  Day,  the  solicitor 
bringing  a group  action  on  be- 
half of  43  lung  cancer  suffer- 
ers, estimated  that  health  au- 
thorities could  claim  back  up 
to  £12  billion  spent  by  the 
NHS  over  the  last  six  years. 

The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  two  key  figures  in  the  US 
litigation  — James  Tierney, 
former  Attorney  General  of 
Maine,  and  Richard  Daynard, 

a law  professor  at  North  east- 
ern University  In  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts — who  urged  trusts 
not  to  be  daunted  by  the  power 
of  the  tobacco  companies. 
After  four  multi-million  dollar 
US  settlements  in  four  months, 
said  Mr  Daynard,  the  industry 
was  “in  a taDspln”. 

Mr  Tierney  said:  “Three 
years  ago  in  the  US,  the 
tobacco  industry  was  virtually 


unchallenged.  Today  the 
tobacco  industry  is  on  the  Mr 
Professor  Daynard  said:  “The 
chances  of  a pay-off  are  really 
quite  good.  In  the  US  three 
years  ago  these  cases  looked 
like  a fooTs  errand,  but  the  ob- 
stacles have  dissolved.” 

A spokeswoman  for  the  NHS 
Confederation,  the  health  au- 
thorities’ umbrella  group,  said: 
“Health  authorities  haven't  de- 
cided to  take  action.  They  do 
want  to  get  the  tobacco  compa- 
nies on  file  run.  but  they're 
very  short  of  funds.  If  they  had 
the  green  light  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. I*m  sure  they  would 
want  to  Join  other  organisa- 
tions and  agencies,  but  not  at 
this  stage." 

An  observer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  said  the  de- 
partment’s own  legal  advice 


was  that  trusts  and  health  au- 
thorities would  not  have  statu- 
tory powers  to  embark  on  such 
litigation,  but  that  further 
legal  advice  may  be  taken. 

The  US  has  a 40-year  history 
of  tobacco  litigation,  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  powerful 
industry  until  a consortium  of 
law  firms  banded  together 
with  states'  attorney  generals 
to  match  the  industry’s  deep 
pockets.  In  Britain,  the  only 
substantial  action  is  the  group 
action  over  lung  cancer, 
brought  on  a no-win  notoe 
basis  after  legal  aid  was  with- 
drawn. The  judge,  Mr  Justice 
Popplewell.  has  issued  a 
gagging  order  which  bans  Mr 
Day  from  talking  to  the  media 
about  the  case.  But  the  solici- 
tor said  it  would  be  possible 
for  a consortium  of  law  firms 


to  act  for  health  authorities 
once  the  Government's  plans 
to  extend  no-win  no-fee  deals  to 
an  types  of  civil  claim  take  ef- 
fect. But  firms  would  be  reluc- 
tant until  they  saw  the  out- 
come of  the  lung  cancer  cases. 

The  legal  position  In  Britain 
is  not  as  clear-cut  as  in  the  US. 
A leading  QC,  John  Melville 
Williams,  commissioned  by 
Ash,  says  the  only  realistic 
claim  would  be  for  conspiracy, 
which  has  not  often  been  used 
in  the  civU  courts. 

This  would  require  proof  of 
concerted  acts  using  an  unlaw- 
ful means  — in  this  case,  de- 
ceit-through  hiding  risks 
which  documents  mmfle  public 
in  the  US  litigation  show  the 
industry  was  aware  of  — the 
likely  result  of  which  Is  to  in- 
jure someone. 


Spacecraft  sets 
off  on  7 year 


with  British  probe 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


CASSINI,  the  Nasa 
spacecraft  with  a plu- 
tonium battery  pack, 
soared  away  yesterday  on  a 
seven  year,  2 billion  mile 
journey  to  Saturn  to  plant 
the  first  British  probe  on 
object  in  space. 

The  spacecraft  the  siie  of 
a small  bus  was  held  up  on 
the  launchpad  on  Monday 
by  high  winds  and  a com- 
puter problem.  It  survived 
last  minute  protests  by 
anti-nuclear  campaigners, 
and  40  minutes  after 
launch  left  Earth’s  orbit  to 
head  for  Venus  at  25,000 
miles  an  hour. 

Cassini  is  too  big  to  make 
it  to  Saturn  from  a standing 
start.  It  will  get  up  speed  by 
looping  around  Venus,  and 
then  Earth,  and  then  Venus 
again,  and  then  Jupiter, 
“stealing”  gravitational 
thrust  each  time. 

The  other  problem  Is  dis- 


tance: Saturn  is  900  million 
miles  from  the  sun.  Cassini 
cannot  drive  its  44  comput- 
ers, its  sensors  or  its  signal- 
ling equipment  by  solar 
power,  because  light-col- 
lecting panels  would  need 
to  be  impossibly  large,  so  it 
carries  three  generators 
packed  with  72  lbs  of  pluto- 
nium 238. 

Campaigners  feared  that 
the  rocket  could  explode  on 
launch,  dusting  Florida 
with  lethal  radioactivity. 
They  also  argued  that  a 
mistake  in  1998  when  Cas- 
sini passes  by  again  could 
send  it  crashing  to  Earth. 

But  Nasa  and  European 
scientists  are  confident 
that  It  will  begin  orbiting 
Saturn  in  2004.  As  it  does  so 
the  spacecraft  will  release  a 
little  European  Space 
Agency  probe  called  Huy- 
gens. and  send  it  parachut- 
ing towards  the  surface  of 
Titan,  one  of  Saturn's  is 
moons  and  the  only  moon 
in  the  solar  system  with  an 
atmosphere. 


British  scientists  de- 
signed and  developed  eight 
Instruments  on  the  $2 
billion  (£2.2  billion)  mis- 
sion to  the  sixth  planet 
from  the  sun.  Titan  has 
been  puzzling  astronomers 
for  decades:  its  atmosphere 
seems  to  contain  nitrogen 
and  hydrocarbons,  tire  raw 
-material  of  life.  Some  Scien- 
tists think  of  .it  as  a kind  of 
primordial  Earth,  held  in 
deep  freeze. 

The  Huygens  probe  — 
like  Cassini  name d after  a 
17th  century  astronomer  — 
will  sail  through  Titan’s  at- 
mosphere for  more  than 
two  hours,  gathering  data, 
before  it  lands.  It  will  then 
collect  tt  for  another  30 
minutes  and  relay  It  to  Cas- 
sini before  it  shuts  down. 
Cassini  will  orbit  Saturn 
for  four  years  sending  back 
data. 

In  the  meantime,  the 
researchers  must  wait. 
“This  is  a particularly  long 
mission,  but  they  are  all 
quite  long,”  said  Fred 
Taylor,  of  Oxford,  who  is 
studying  data  from  the  Ga- 
lileo satellite,  orbiting  the 
moons  of  Jupiter. 

Nasa  teams  in  California 
are  trying  to  regain  contact 
with  the  robot  rover  which 
landed  on  Mars  on  July  4 
and  fell  silent  this  month. 

Sojourner  — ■ six  wheels 
and  a probe  for  examining 
soil  chemistry  — began  ex- 
ploring the  surface  of  the 
Ares  VaUis  region  a rock  at 
a time,  to  reveal  a planet 
that  may  have  once  been 
like  Earth. 


Labour  feted  Iranians 
linked  to  terror  group 


Kathy  Evans 


LABOUR  Party  and  For- 
eign Office  officials  ex- 
pressed acute  embar- 
rassment yesterday  after  it 
became  clear  that  Tony  Blair 
and  Robin  Cook  played  unwit- 
ting hosts  at  the  recent 
Labour  conference  to  mem- 
bers of  an  Iranian  group  de- 
clared last  week  by  the  US  to 
be  International  terrorists. 

Representatives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Resis- 
tance of  Iran,  considered  by 
the  US  to  be  an  alias  for  the 
banned  Mujahideen  al  Khalq, 
were  given,  official  delegate 
status  at  the  conference  and 
invited  to  a reception  orga- 
nised by  the  party’s  interna- 
tional committee. 

Mr  Blair  and  Mr  Cook,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  were  pho- 
tographed talking  to  national 
council  members.  Their  pic- 
tures were  later  displayed  In 
the  group's  newspaper.  Iran 
Zamln. 

The  US  Secretary  of  State, 
Madeleine  Albright,  said  the 
largest  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. the  Mujahideen  al  Khalq 
— known  as  the  MRO  — was 
one  of  30  groups  deemed  to  be 
International  terrorist 
organisations. 

Donating  or  collecting 


funds  for  the  group  has  been 
declared  a crime,  and  its  offi- 
cials have  been  barred  from 
entry  to  the  US. 

Iran  last  week  began  a 
series  of  large-scale  naval  ex- 
ercises in  the  Gulf,  and  the  US 
aircraft  carrier  Nimitz  made 
its  way  to  the  region  after 
Iran  attacked  MKO  camps  in 
Iraq  on  September  29. 

The  US  declaration  against 
the  MKO  was  being  seen  yes- 
terday as  Washington’s  first 
positive  signal  to  the  new, 
moderate  administration  of 
President  Mohammed  Kha- 
tami. It  contrasts  with  the 
Labour  Party’s  apparent  en- 
dorsement of  the  group. 

The  Foreign  Office  said: 
‘‘Government  policy  and 
Labour  Party  resolutions  are 
sometimes  two  different 
thtogs.  We  have  regarded  the 
MKO  as  a terrorist  organisa- 
tion for  some  years.” 

The  MKO  maintains  an 
army  of  some  5,000  in  Iraq,  it 
makes  regular  attacks  inside 
Iran  and  works  closely  with 
Saddam  Hussein’s  intelli- 
gence authorities. 

The  Iranian  group  enjoys 
wide  support  among  Mps. 
xnost  of  whom,  seem  unaware 
of  the  true  nature  of  the 
national  council  or  the  MKO 
Labour  officials  said,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  the  last 


time  the  group  would  be  ih- 
vited  to  party  conferences. 
“Frankly  it  Is  a hangover 
from  the  past,”  said  one.  "The 
reception  was  packed,  and 
they  were  not  hob-nobbing 
with  the  Blairs." 

A resolution  passed  by  the 
conference  urging  support  for 
tiie  “Iranian  people’s  resis- 
tance  Immediately  brought  a 
congratulatory  telegram  to 
the  party  and  Mr  Blair  from 
Baghdad  — from  the  MKO 
fodder,  Massoud  Rajavi. 

This  month  an  all-party 
group  of  MPs  is  due  to  hold  a 
press  conference  with' 
national  council  officials  to 
condemn  human  rights 
abuses  in  Iran  and  its  support 
^^^nationa1  terrorism 
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Change 


in  accounting  rules  could  release  £1  billion 


Blunkett  battles 
with  Treasury 
for  student  cash 


J°hn  Carvel 

Md  Donald  MaeLeorf 


Blunkett,  the 
Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary. 

that  h*  ^sc*ose^  yesterday 
i?”  he  was  battling  with  tha 
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puDXic  sector  accounting 
rides  to  release  an  extra  if 
JdUon  for  cash-starved  uni- 
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a.  Guflrdian  seminar  for 
chancellors,  he  said  the 
GOTernment's  controversial 
EffiL^T  undergraduate 
■J~jon,  fees  and  scrapping 
®todent  maintenance  grants 
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52.  ben1eGt  for  the  balance 
sheet  unless  the  rules  were 
modernised. 

Later,  Treasury  officials 
gave  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mons education  committee 
indicating  hostility  to  Mr 
Blunkett's  plan.  Allen  Rit- 
chie, head  of  general  expendi- 
ture and  statistics,  said;  “You 
don’t  change  reality  by  chang- 
ing accounting  definitions." 

Don  Poster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man, accused  the  Treasury  of 
being  unhelpful.  Margaret 
Hodge,  Labour  chairwoman 
of  the  committee,  said;  "The 
financial  crisis  hitting  higher 


education  is  dire.  There  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a crisis  in  1999/ 
2000." 

According  to  the  plan  for 
reforming  student  funding 
announced  by  Mr  Blunkett  in 
July,  undergraduates  will  be 
offered  long  term  • loans  to 
cover  tuition  fees  and  lost 
grants.  The  scheme  is  meant 
to  generate  extra  resources  to 
improve  the  quality  of  univer- 
sities and  expand  student 
numbers. 

But  since  the  Treasury 
makes  no  distinction  between 
spending  on  grants  and  loans, 
the  plan  would  not  yield  sav- 
ings until  the  loans  start  to  be 
repaid.  Mr  Blunkett  said  that 

only  £250  to  £300  million 
would  be  generated  for 
ploughing  back  into  educa- 
tion by  2002. 

Yet  there  could  be  an  extra 
£1  billion  available  if  the 
Treasury  could  be  persuaded 
to  move  over  to  “resource  ac- 
counting” — a system  which 
recognised  that  most  or  the 
student  loans  would  eventu- 
ally be  repaid.  "If  resource  ac- 
counting sees  loans  as  loans 
and  not  grants,  then  we  are  in 
business.  That  would  bring  us 
Into  line  with  other  OECD 
countries." 

Mr  Blunkett  told  the  semi- 
nar that  no  decision  Had  been 
taken  against  resource  ac- 
counting. “If  the  Government 


and  the  Treasury  are  deter- 
mined to  move  to  resource  ac- 
counting, then  they  could 
overcome  the  objections  of 
the  Office  of  National  Statis- 
tics." It  would  be  part  of  a 
Whitehall-wide  decision,  but 
there  was  a chance  it  could  be 
brought  in  in  1999/2000.  . 

The  committee  was  told  by 
Bill  Robinson,  a former 
senior  Treasury  adviser,  that 
an  extra  £1  billion  could  be 
loaned  to  students  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  being  fis- 
cally irresponsible. 

"If  the  political  decision  is 
taken  for  good  economic 
reasons  then  I am  sure  the  ac- 
counting devices  can  be 
found."  said  Mr  Robinson,  di- 
rector of  the  London  Econom- 
ics consultancy  and  an  ad- 
viser to  Norman  Lamont 
when  be  was  chancellor. 

The  Government  would 
still  have  to  borrow  the 
money  and  it  would  appear  in 
the  Public  Sector  Borrowing 
Requirement,  but  it  would  not 
be  included  in  the  Govern- 
ment’s fiscal  targets.  “All 
lending  is  not  spending, " he 
toldMPs. 

Only  a figure  for  bad  debts 
and  subsidies  for  the  loans 
needed  to  be  classed  as  public 
spending.  The  Test  — at  least 
£1  billion  a year  — would  be 
an  asset  in  accounting  terms 
because  it  would  be  repaid. 


Minister  hits  at  son’s  dons 


Rebecca  Smithers 


DAVID  Blnnkett,  the 
Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary, 
yesterday  told  university 
vice-chancellors  that  his 
20-year-old  son  was  not 
being  taught  properly. 

Mr  Blnnkett,  addressing 
the  Guardian  seminar  at 
the  Tate  Gallery,  London, 
said  that  his  eldest  son. 
Alastair,  who  attends  “a 
good  university’”,  ap- 
peared not  to  be  receiving  a 
sufficiently  high  standard 
of  tuition. 

Mr  Blunkett  complained: 
“The  people  teaching  him 
are  not  interested  in  teach- 
ing. They  are  more  inter- 
ested in  their  own  research. 
I don’t  think  that’s 
acceptable.” 

Mr  Blunkett,  who 


attended  Sheffield  universi- 
ty as  a 23-year  old  mature 
student,  also  mocked  some 
of  the  more  unconventional 
teaching  practices  at  uni- 
versities like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

He  recalled  — to  knowing 
howls  of  laughter  — anec- 
dotesof  “one  to  one  tutori- 
als being  delivered  through 
the  bathroom  door,  with 
the  tutor  in  the  bath”,  al- 
though he  conceded  that 
such  an  incident  may  not 
actually  have  happened. 

But  he  was  urged  not  to 
tar  university  academics 
with  the:  same  brush  'as 
school  teachers  — who  are 
already  at  the  centre  of  a 
government  drive  to  weed 
out  poor  performers. 

Roderick  Florid,  provost 
of  London  Guildhall  uni- 
versity. said:  “Teaching  in 
universities  is  very  differ- 


ent from  teaching  in 
schools.  Delivering  a lec- 
ture is  very  different  from 
fronting  a classroom.” 

Several  vice  chancellors 
claimed  university  stn- 
dents  benefited  from  vari- 
ous teaching  styles.  There 
was  a correlation  between 
good  teaching  and  good 
research,  they  said. 

Underlining  his  determi- 
nation to  widen  access  to 
higher  education,  Mr  Blun- 
kett said  be  frequently  met 
“young  women  with  eight 
GCSEs”  in  Sheffield  who 
planned  to  become  hair- 
dressers,- While  he  had 
nothing,  against  hairdress- 
ing, he  felt  that  if  they  were 
living  in  the  South-east,  or 
were  from  different  socio- 
economic backgrounds, 
they  would  automatically 
be  entering  higher 
education. 


David  Blunkett,  who  revealed  he  wants  more  money  for  education  photograph:  martin  argles 


News  in  brief 


Staff  fear  no-go 

area  in  Lincoln  jail 

A PRISON  wing  holding 200  inmates  awaiting  trial  has  effec- 
tively become  a “no-go  area"  for  some  officers,  foe  Chief  Inspec- 
tor of  Prisons  warned  in  a report  yesterday.  Staff  in  Lincoln 
jail’s  A wing  had  virtually  given  up  patrolling  the  landings 
while  "thugs,  bullies  and  (drug)  dealers”  were  able  to  roam 
without  Interference.  Sir  David  Rams botham  said.  He  said  staff 
had  admitted  they  were  concerned  about  going  to  foe  wing. 

■'Little  patrolling  was  taking  place  and  Inmates  were  Clearly 
running  their  own  culture,"  he  said.  Sir  David  said  bullying 
among  prisoners  was  rife  with  21  serious  assaults  on  inmates 
in  three  months — although  none  was  recorded  in  the  official 
statistics  because  foe  victims  were  too  scared  to  name  their 

assailants. 

Officers  blamed  the  regime  on  the  wing — under  which 
prisoners  were  allowed  out  of  their  cells  during  the  day  with 
little  constructive  activity  to  occupy  them — for  the  problems. 


Surgeon  praised  own  work 

A HEART  surgeon  at  the  centre  ofa  medical  inquiry  described  an 
operation  which  left  a nine-month-old  baby  dead  as  "one  of  the 
best  jobs  1 have  ever  done",  a bearing  was  told  yesterday.  James 
Wisheart,  who  has  retired  from  Bristol  Royal  infirmary,  told  the 
parents  of  Hanna  Silcox  that  he  was  "perfectly  happy”  with  the 
operation. 

Lisa  Silcox,  aged  27,  of  Brixham.  Devoa  told  the  General 
Medical  Council’s  professional  conduct  committee  that  Mr  Wish- 
eart told  her  that  Hanna,  who  had  a hole  in  the  heart,  had  an  80 
per  cut  chance  of  recovery.  But  when  the  operation  was  done  in 
August  1994,  eight  out  of  Wisheart ‘s  14  patients  had  died  during  or 
fallowing  the  same  operation.  She  added  that  had  she  known 
about  Wishearfs  track  record,  she  would  have  approached  a 
different  hospital  Wisheart,  surgeon  Janardan  Dhasmana  and 
John  Roy  lance,  the  former  chief  executive  of  United  Bristol 
Healthcare  NHS  Trust  deny  serious  pmfoastnnwi  miwnnrii  «-t 
The  hearing  continues. 


Briton  shares  Nobel  prize 

FOR  the  second  year  running,  a Briton  has  shared  the  Nobel  prize 
for  chemistry.  John  Walker,  of  foe  Medical  Research  Council's 
laboratory  of  molecular  biology,  in  Cambridge,  yesterday  shared 
the  $1  million  prize  with  Paul  Boyer  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  and  Jens  Skou  of  the  Aarhus  university  in 
Denmark.  They  were  cited  for  their  “pioneering  work  on  enzymes 
that  participate  in  the  conversion  of  the  ‘high-energy*  compound 
gripnoaine  triphosphate  (ATP)." 

ATP  was  discovered  in  1929.  But  only  in  1941  did  it  become  clear 
it  powered  heartbeats  and  kept  the  brain  functioning.  Dr  Walker, 
aged  56,  built  on  Dr  Boyer's  studies  of  ATP  to  work  out  how  it  is 
generated.  Dr  Skou  worked  on  another  aspect  of  the  mechanism. 
Last  year.  Professor  Sir  Harry  Kroto  won  for  discovering  mole- 
cules of  pure  carbon,  shaped  like  footballs.  — Tim  Ratiford 


Top  physiotherapist  resigns 

THE  chief  executive  of  the  Chartered  Society  of  Physiotherapy, 
Paul  Lambden,  who  fhced  disciplinary  action  over  complaints 
that  he  made  two  racist  and  sexist  speeches,  yesterday  resigned 
on  the  eve  of  a disciplinary  hearing.  Dr  Lambden  was  among  the 
first  GP  fundholders  and  later  became  an  adviser  to  the  Tory 
party  on  NHS  reforms. 

After  their  1992 election  triumph,  he  was  appointed  chief 
executive  of  the  East  Hertfordshire  NHS  trust  but  resigned  after 
three  years.  Dr  Lambdenjoined  foe  CSP  in  April.  — Chris 
Mihffl 


Two  months  for  air  assault 

A MOTHER-of-two,  who  slapped  an  air  stewardess  in  the  face 
after  she  refused  to  serve  her  a drink  aboard  a jet,  was  yesterday 
jailed  for  two  months  at  Crawley  magistrates  court.  West  Sussex. 
Sarah  Brooks,  aged  34.  had  taken  valium  before  the  flight  from 
Lanzarote  to  Gatwick  in  March  to  combat  her  fear  of  flying.  But 
the  group  she  had  been  holidaying  with,  including  her  boyfriend 
and  two  children,  became  rowdy  during  the  flight 
Bronks,  of  Abbey  Wood,  south-east  London,  admitted  assault 


MEP  challenges 
Labour  over  ‘gag’ 


David  Hen  eke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


A LABOUR  MEP  is  to 
take  legal  action 
against  the  party  un- 
less it  withdraws  a 
new  code  of  conduct  gagging 
his  colleagues. 

The  code  aims  to  stop  MEPs 
from  talking  about  controver- 
sial plans  to  introduce  a party 
list  system  of  proportional 
representation  for  the  next 
European  Parliament  elec- 
tions in  1999. 

Ken  Coates,  MEP  for  Not- 
tingham North  and  Chester- 
field, has  warned  Tom  Saw- 
yer, the  party's  general 
secretary,  that  he  will  go  to 
court  and  report  the  party  to 
the  president  of  the  European 
Parliament  for  being  in 
breach  of  parliamentary 

^IHis  decision  comes  with  the 
party  divided  over  whether  to 
introduce  a “closed  list"  sys- 
tem — where  voters  support  a 
party  but  foe  party  chooses 
which  candidates  will  sit  in 
parliament  — or  an  "open 
list”  — where  voters  can 
choose  named  candidates,  as 
in  the  present  parliamentary 

letter  released  to  the 
Guardian  yesterday,  Mr 

Coates  warns  that  the  code  is 


Ken  Coates  . . . breach  of 
parliamentary  privilege 

ijifrgai  “since  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the 
Labour  Party  has  no  powers 
to  determine  foe  details  of 
parliamentary  relationships 
or  conduct”. 

Mr  Coates  said  yesterday. 
"As  I have  received  no  reply 
from  Mr  Sawyer  I shall  today 
be  banding  over  the  code  of 
conduct  to  the  president  of 
the  European  Parliament. 
Jose  Maria  Gil-Robles.  I shaft 
be  going  later  to  the  courts." 

The  code  — passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  NEC  last 
month — says:  “Members  will 


support  party  policy  as  de- 
fined in  the  Labour  Party 
manifesto,  including -foe  com- 
mitment to  proportional  rep- 
resentation, and  no  member 
shall  give  statements  to  the 
media  about  any  aspect  of  the 
party  selection  procedures, 
which  are  a matter  for  inter- 
nal party  discussion  and 
decision.” 

Mr  Coates  says  in  his  letter: 
“There  is  abundant  scope  for 
argument  among  parliamen- 
tarians ...  concerning  the 
precise  form  of  proportional 
representation  which  should 
be  introduced  for  either  Euro- 
pean or  Westminster  elec- 
tions. There  is  no  statement 
of  party  policy  which  fore- 
closes that  discussion.  MEPs 
have  a perfect  right  of  access 
to  the  media  to  express  their 
ideas  about  whether  a closed 
list  system  is  acceptable. 
They  have  a perfect  right  to 
argue  for  an  open  system,  or 
even  for  a different  system 
altogether.” 

Mr  Coates’s  proposed 
action  provoked  strong  words 
from  Wayne  David,  leader  of 
the  62  Labour  MEPs  yester- 
day: “He  is  going  to  get  short 
shrift  If  he  raises  this  code 
with  foe  president  of  the 
European  Parliament.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of 
MEPS  think  the  new  code  is 
common  sense." 


BBC  to  cut  its  promises 


Kama*  Ahmed 

ff^Cwrwiwwtoit 

BBC  is  to  ask  view- 
ers and  listeners  what 
■‘  they  thtok  of  its  inter- 
viewing techniques  after  con- 
cerns that  some  of  Its  present- 
ers are  too  abrasive  and  rude 
to  interviewees. 

The  decision  was  revealed 
as  part  of  foe  corporations 
launch  of  a set  of  ‘'promises 
amounting  to  a BBC  charier 
against  which  foe  public  can 
test  its  performance. 

The  pledges,  which  include 
sections  on  taste,'  decency  and 
fairness,  are  a foftow-up  to 
ipet  year's  charter  which  laid 
down  230  promises. 


Sir  Christopher  Bland, 
chairman  of  foe  BBC  gover- 
nors. said  foe  number  of 
promises  this  year  would  be 
entio  66.  The  corporation  had 
been  guilty  of  “promise  over- 
irffl”  last  year  in  its  enthusi- 
asm for  laying  down 
standards. 

Although  the  BBC  met  tar- 
gets on  providing  more  fac- 
tual programmes,  improving 
the  morning  schedule  and 
making  more  programmes 
outside  London,  the  corpora- 
tion admitted  that  a handful 
of  {he  promises  bad  not  been 
fulfilled.  _ . 

The  programme  complaints 
unit  upheld  11  breaches  offoe 
9pm  adult  viewing  watershed 
despite  a pledge  to  observe  a. 


The  BBC  also  failed  to  im- 
prove licence  fee  income  by 
tackling  evasion  and  the  high 
cost  of  collection,  and  expert- 
mead  problems  dealing  with 
public  complaints  within  the 
20  day  limit  Only  35  per  cent 
were  dealt  with  on  time. 

Managers  also  said  that  de- 
spite programme  such  as 
This  Life  and  the  East  Show, 
they  were  still  experiencing 
problems  encouraging  young 
people  to  watch  television. 

The  research  on  foe  pub- 
lic’s attitude  to  the  way  Inter- 
views are  conducted  will  take 
place  over  the  next  six 
months- 

Focus  groups  will  be  used 
to  gauge  public  reaction  to 
tough  questioning  styles. 


Children  help  draw  up  national  register  of  ancient  trees 


Maev  Kennedy 


IBIHEN  foe  Great  Storm  of 
W October  16.  1987,  de- 
stroyed 15  million  trees  in  a 
night,  foe  Great  Yew  of  St 
John’s  Church  in  Tisbury. 
Wiltshire  (above),  just  lost  a 
few  more  twigs. 

Scientists  are  still  studying 
it,  but  its  enormous  girth,  10.3 
metres,  suggests  it  is  up  to 
4,000  years  old,  making  it  foe 
second  oldest  tree  in  Britain 


mfffehgHriK.  One  theory  Is 
that  hollow  trees,  like  most 
ancient  yews  and  oaks,  are 
structurally  stronger  despite 
their  fragile  appearance. 

The  yew  was  recently 
studied  and  measured  by 
local  children  as  part  of  the 
national  Esso  Treewatch  Pro- 
ject, organised  by  the  Wildlife 
Trusts.  The  study  has  identi- 
fied another  huge  yew  in 
Wales  which  may  be  of  suni- 
ln.  age.  The  children’s 
reports,  on  hundreds  of  trees 


in  every  county,  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  tree  register. 

Dating  yews  is  -notoriously 
difficult.  Phil  Budd,  director 
of  Treewatch,  explained  that 
they  grow  in  spurts,  with  long 
dormant  periods,  while  hol- 
low trees  cannot  be  dated  by 
taking  a bore  sample  and 
counting  rings.  Archaeolo- 
gists have  long  accepted  that 
yews,  often  found  in  sacred 
sites,  are  relics  of  a religion 
far  older  than  Christianity. 

PH0TD3RAPH:  GARRY  WEASER 


after  the  Fortingall  Yew  in 
Scotland,  which  may  be  5,000 
years  old. 

The  Wiltshire  tree  will  be  a 
prime  candidate  for  foe  first 
national  register  of  ancient 
trees,  to  be  launched  this  win- 
ter by  English  Nature.  For- 
estry experts  have  noted  that 
across  the  swath  of  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  Great 
Storm,  ancient  trees  survived 
where  their  younger  neigh- 
bours were  wrenched  up  by 
the  roots  or  snapped  like 


Ketchup 
‘good 
for  the 
heart’ 


Chris  Mlhlll 

Medical  Correspondent 


GET  out  the  ketchup 
bottle  and  live  longer, 
scientists  suggested 
yesterday  in  a report  that 
tomato  sauce  lovers  are  less 
likely  to  get  heart  disease. 

Researchers  in  America  and 
Europe,  including  Scotland, 
have  been  looking  at  the  role 
of  antioxidants  — commonly 
found  in  vitamin  C anR  other 
vitamins  and  in  beta-carotene 
— in  staving  off  breast  cancer 
and  heart  disease. 

They  compared  1.379  men 
who  had  had  a heart  attack 
with  the  same  number  of 
healthy  men  and  found  that 
those  with  high  levels  of  an 
antioxidant  called  lycopene 
appeared  to  be  protected 
against  heart  disease,  with 
about  half  the  risk. 

The  chief  source  of  lyco- 
pene In  foe  average  diet  is 
tomato  sauce,  including  the 
kind  commonly  put  on  pizza. 

The  study,  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Epide- 
miology. found  that  the  bene- 
fits were  greater  in  non-smok- 
ers that  smokers,  and  that 
lycopene  appeared  to  have  a 
stronger  protective  effect 
than  compounds  such  as  beta- 
carotene,  found  in  carrots. 

Other  foods  containing  ly- 
copene are  watermelon,  red 
grapefruit  and  shellfish. 
People  get  more  lycopene 
from  cooked  tomatoes  than 
raw  ones  because  cooking 
helps  to  release  foe  nutrient 
The  study's  co-ordinator, 
Lenore  Kohlmeier.  professor 
of  nutrition  and  epidemiology 
at  foe  University  of  North 
Carolina,  said:  “Based  on  our 
findings,  we  recommend  that 
people  eat  tomato-based 
cooked  foods.” 

The  study  was  part  of  foe 
Euramic  project,  the  Euro- 
pean Union  multi  centre  study 
on  antioxidants,  myocardial 
infarction  and  breast  cancer, 
running  in  Finland,  Ger- 
many, Israel,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Russia.  Scot- 
land, Spain  and  Switzerland. 
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European 
ministers 
on  road  to 
‘Green  GDP’ 


• •-‘WO’*'- 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


tive 


[ UR  OPE  AN  environ- 
ment ministers  will 
today  discuss  for  the 
I first  time  an  altema- 
model  of  national  ac- 
counting, the  first  step  to  a 
“Green  GDP"  which  would 
balance  economic  growth 
against  pollution,  adding  up 
the  real  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  trade. 

The  results  could  be  politi- 
cally depressing.  An  early  ac- 
ademic attempt  to  establish 
an  “Index  of  Sustainable  Eco- 
nomic Welfare"  estimated 
that  Britain's  “real"  social 
wealth  per  capita  rose  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  and  then  col- 
lapsed. Published  three  years 
ago  by  the  Stockholm  Envi- 
ronmental Institute,  it 
claimed  that  when  unemploy- 
ment, crime  and  pollution 


‘Europe  will 
begin  to  assess 
Its  real  profits 
and  losses  for 
the  first  time’ 


were  included,  Britain’s  in- 
dex of  social  welfare  had  by 
1990  fallen  back  to  1950s 
levels. 

Alternative  accounting  and 
a Green  GDP  remain  contro- 
versial. Opponents  argue  that 
too  many  of  the  costs  are  no- 
tional or  impossible  to  mea- 
sure. But  even  critics  admit 
that  conventional  GDP  fig- 
ures are  Clawed.  They  can.  for 
example,  count  road  acci- 
dents as  growth  because  of 
the  activity  they  generate  in 
insurance,  replacement  cars, 
demand  on  the  health  sector 
and  undertakers. 

The  ED  commissioner  for 
the  environment,  Trimark's 
Ritt  Bjerregaard,  will  present 
a brief  progress  report  on  “en- 
vlronmental  indicators  and 
green  national  accounting”  to 
today's  council  of  environ- 
mental ministers  in  Luxem- 
bourg. pending  a full  discus- 
sion in  December.  A footnote 
to  today's  meeting,  which  will 
focus  on  big  issues  such  as 
the  EU  stance  at  the  Kyoto 
summit  on  global  warming,  it 
represents  a breakthrough  for 
environmental  activists. 


“This  will  be  the  Grst  time 
that  a massive  economy  like 
Europe  begins  to  assess  its 
real  profits  and  losses.”  the 
European  director  of  the 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature, 
Tony  Long,  said  yesterday. 

"Now  that  it  is  on  the 
agenda,  we  can  look  forward 
to  figures  which  start  to  put  a 
real  cost  on  pollution  and  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions,  and 
demonstrate  the  real  savings 
green  policies  can  bring” 

The  EU  commission  first 
tackled  the  statistical  chal- 
lenge of  putting  green  issues 
into  national  accounts  two 
years  ago.  The  WWF  and 
Keele  University  are  working 
on  a draft  model  of  a green 
GDP  for  Britain. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
model  will  be  seen  as  less  in- 
fluenced by  political  factors 
— such  as  income  distribu- 
tion — fhqn  the  initial  models 
of  ISEW  (Index  of  Sustainable 
Economic  Welfare)  first  de- 
vised in  1989  by  Herman  Daly 
and  John  Cobb  in  their 
groundbreaking  book.  For  the 
Common  Good.  But  even 
when  modified,  the  ISEW 
models  have  suggested  that 
while  conventional  GDP  In 
Britain  more  than  doubled 
from  £2,900  to  £6,000  per  cap- 
ita between  1950  and  1990,  the 
alternative  index  showed  an. 
overall  zero  growth  in  real 
social  wealth. 

A survey  using  the  ISEW 
model  by  the  Stockholm  Envi- 
ronmental Institute  in  1 99* 
showed  Britain's  social  GDP 
per  head  rising  steadily  from 
£1,100  in  1950,  and  peaking  at 
just  over  £2,000  in  1974,  then 
failing  back  to  £1.1 00  In  1990. 

The  ISEW  index  is  based  on 
personal  consumption  ad- 
justed by  income  distribution 
patterns,  to  penalise  societies 
where  there  is  a wide  or 
growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  It  factors  in  non-market 
labour  (such  as  household 
work),  government  spending 
that  promotes  social  welfare, 
stocks  of  private  goods  and 
public  infrastructure.  It  then 
subtracts  the  estimated  costs 
of  unemployment  commut- 
ing, car  accidents  and  water, 
air  and  noise  pollution. 

The  EU*s  own  stab  at  alter- 
native accounting  is  expected 
to  be  far  more  conventional. 
But  with  deadlock  looming  at 
next  month's  Kyoto  summit 
on  global  warming,  green  ac- 
counting could  offer  a 
compromise. 


Policeman  dies 
foiling  bomb 
attack  on  royal 
opening  of 
Bilbao  museum 


ETA  guerrillas  planned  to 
bomb  the  new 
Guggenheim  museum  in 
the  Basque  city  ofBilbao 
during  its  weekend  opening 
by  Spain’s  king  and  queen, 
officials  said  yesterday. 

The  Guggenheim 
foundation  vowed  to  open 
the  modern  art  museum  on 


schedule  despite  the  death 
of  a police  man,  shot  on 
Monday  when  he  disturbed 
guerrillas  posing  as 

gardeners. 

Basque  police,  above, 
stepped  up  security  after 
Jos€  Maria  Agirre,  aged  35. 
was  shot  in  the  chest  and  . 
fatally  wounded  when  he 


approached  a van  from 
which  three  rebels  were 
unloading  flower  pots 

containing  explosives. 

King  Juan  Carlos, 
targeted  for  assassination 
in  the  past,  has  not  altered 
his  plans  to  attend  the 
opening.  — Renters. 

PHOTOOHAPH:  VlNCe«r  WEST 
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MEPs  allege 
cover-up  over 
fraud  inquiries 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


European  Commis- 
sion Is  to  be  formally 
accused  by  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  today  of  a 
“cover-up”  of  internal  fraud 
inquiries,  in  a case  with  bi- 
partisan British  support  that 
has  profound  Implications  for 
the  parliament’s  powers. 

MEFs  are  hoping  to  use  the 
issue  to  establish  a special 
parliamentary  commission  of 
inquiry  able  to  summon  wit- 
nesses and  take  evidence  on 
oath  — in  the  style  of  the  pow- 
erful congressional  commit- 
tees in  the  United  States  — 
which  could  permanently 
change  the  balance  of  power 
in  Brussels  between  civil  ser- 
vants and  elected  MEFs. 

“The  defensive  and  secre- 
tive attitude  of  the  commis- 
sion over  these  matters  has 
created  a climate  in  which 
fraud  and  corruption  can 
exist,"  Rosemarie  Wemhauer. 
a German  Social  Democrat 
MEP,  said.  "The  commission 
has  ignored  our  concerns  and 
our  inquiries  in  a manner 
which  is  typical  of  the  way 
they  treat  the  parliament." 

llie  budget  control  commit- 
tee has  already  written  to  the 
commission  president,  Jac- 
ques Santer,  complaining 
about  the  failure  of  officials  to 
provide  speedy  and  complete 
information. 

John  Tomlinson,  a Labour 
MEP  who  led  an  earlier  anti- 
fraud campaign,  has  warned 
of  “serious  disquiet  ...  the 
beginnings  of  a breakdown  of 
confidence"  between  the 
Commission  and  parliament 

In  a report  which  goes 
before  the  parliament's  bud- 
get control  committee  next 
month,  Ms  Wemhauer  has 
investigated  the  fate  of  a 
prolonged  fraud  case  in  the 
EU  tourism-support  budget 
She  complains  that  the  com- 
mission’s internal  investiga- 
tion was  “wholly  ineffective 
and  misleading,  and  failed  to 
bring  criminals  to  justice”. 

And  she  cites  new  allega- 
tions about  fraud  In  agricul- 
ture, first  reported  In  June  by 
the  German  magagine  Focus, 
to  say  that  the  commission 
“has  learned  nothing  in  how 
to  manage  fraud-prevention. 


nor  In  how  to  manage  fraud 
investigation”. . 

The  alleged  agricultural 
fraud  is  under  investigation 
by  the  commission's  own  Co- 
ordinating Unit  for  the  Fight 
Against  Fraud.  It  related  to 
about  £800,000  in  small  grants 
to  pilot  .projects  cm  farms, 
many  in  Italy.  Usually, . EU 
form  grants  are  made  jointly 
with  the  governments  of  mem- 
ber states,  whose  own  watch- 
dogs are  expected  to  monitor 
the  use  of  funds.  With  the 
small  pilot  projects  there  were 
no  national  watchdogs. 

Legal  proceedings  have 
been  brought  against  the  Ger- 
man magazine  in  the  Belgian 
courts  by  some  of  the  commis- 
sion stafT  named,  who  firmly 
protest  their  innocence. 
Senior  commission  officials 
are  backing  their  stand.  Ironl- 


There  has  been 
cover-up  after 
whitewash,  after 
cover-up’ 


cally.  EU  staff  are  granted 
professional  Immunity  by  the 
Belgian  courts  — unless  the 
commission  agrees  to  waive 
it.  In  previous  EU  fraud  cases, 
Belgian  prosecutors  have 
repeatedly  failed  to  secure 
such  a waiver. 

“If  the  commission  contin- 
ues to  behave  in  this  way.  be- 
littling the  Importance  of  fraud 
and  refusing  to  deal  with  it 
openly,  that  strengthens  the  in- 
ternal climate  in  which  these 
frauds  can  take  place,”  Ms 
Wemhauer  stressed. 

Fraud  and  mismanagement 
are  important  weapons  in  the 
long  campaign  by  parliament 
to  hold  the  Commission  ac- 
countable. This  struggle  has 
already  seen  two  parliamen- 
tary victories,  when  top  com- 
mission officials  had  to  foce 
sharp  questioning  by  MEPs. 

“There  has  been  cover-up 
after  whitewash,  after  cover-up 
by  the  Commission,  and  what 
we  want  to  establish  Is  that 
this  amounts  to  collusion  in 
criminal  activity,"  the  leader 
of  the  Tory  MEPs,  Edward 
Macmiflan-Scott,  said. 
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Yeltsin  offers  olive 
branch  to  the  Duma 
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Russian  parliament  was  about  «>a 

^sssss^Sssssss^s^ : ■ 

«3HSSSS3SS^h2S3S£^^  " 

^|S^^^^™SSn*thedebat.antnMbn.  - 
day.  — James  Meek  Moscow. 


Rwandan  Hutus  attack  camp 

Tutsis  in  the  north-west  town 

04-1  «m>ive  Patrick! 

, one  which 


day.  The  minister  tor  pres* 
said  that  the  attacks 
crossed  from.  Congo 

Senior  annytfflxxrs  in  KigaUsaiaauLm^oo«“^~-— 

members  of  the  minority  Tutsi  group. — Reuters,  Nairobi. 


Twist  in  Andreotti  trial 


THE  trial  QfHaiys  former  prime  minister.  Giulio  Andreotti.  who 

is  charged  with  helping  tlte  Mafia  during  his  years  in  ^ce,  took  a. 

dramatic  new  turn  yesterday  with  the  news  that  his  chief  accuser 


nan  oeeapui  oacn  ikuuiu  uoio 

whether  he  ever  genuinely  left  Cosa  Nostra. 

Balduccio  di  Magglo  is  accused  of  having  ordered  a string  ca 
crimes,  including  a murder,  after  persuading  the  authorities  that 
he  had  gone  straight  He  was  rearrested  on  Sunday. 

S_  iknf  Un  m-io  npOQIknt  4L<ft>  □ 


[virAnarecnxj wasgreeusu  i-lks 

Salvatore  Rima.  He  was  also  the ‘‘supergrass  "who. 

delivered  Cosa  Nostra's  leader  to  the  police.  Investigators  believe 
Mr  Hi  Maggie  took  advantage  ofRiina's  arrest  to  enhance  his  own 
position  in  the  Mafia.  — John  Hooper,  Rome. 


Commonwealth  criticised 


COMMONWEALTH  heads  of  government  are  to  focus  on  boost- 
ing trade  and  investment  when  they  meet  in  Edinburgh  later  this 
month,  the  organisation’s  secretary-general  said  yesterday  when 
he  released  his  annual  report 

But  ChiefEmeka  Anyaoku  was  warned  that  the  54-member 
organisation  needs  to  pay  more  attention  to  human  rights  after 
criticisni  that  its  Ministerial  Action  Group  is  expected,  despite 
abuses  InNlgeria.  to  call  only  for  its  continued  suspension. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  governments  of  a number  of  Commo wealth 


countries...  are  getting  away  with  murder  "sajdFrances  • 
za,  executive  director  of  the  Article  19  anti-censorship1 ' 5 


D’Souza,  executive  i 
group. — lan  Black,  Diplomatic  Editor. 


Unlucky  dip  for  ‘spies’ 


THE  trouble  with  coming  from  a country  famed  for  its  swash- 
buckling secret  agents  is  that  you  are  likely  to  attract  the  distrust 
fid  scrutiny  of  foreign  policemen.  as  two  Israelis  found  when  they 
were  arrested  in  Cyprus  on  suspicion  of  spying  with  a plate  of 
chickpea  dip. 

The  suspects  were  two  salesmen  froman  Israeli  catering 
company  an their  way  to  a food  feir  in  the  southern  town  of 
Paphos-  The  cffimdingidatecfhummus  was  so  big  it  had  tobe 
strapped  to  the  roof of  their  car.  Ronny  Weiss,  their  boss  at  Tsabar 
Salads,  said  the  plate  was  mistakenfor  a James  Bond-style  gadget 
when  the  area  was  photographed  fh>m  satellites.  The  salesmen 
were  freed  an  bail  of  £12^500.  — Julian  Barger,  Jerusalem. 


Italy  surveys  ruined  heritage 


Firemen  stand  in  the  rabble  of  Serravalle’s  church 
Madonna  del  Piano.  destroyed  by  Tuesday’s  strong  tremor 
centrailtaly.  r.t^as  the  biggest  aftershock  since  a quake 
devastated  Assisi  three  weeks  ago  photograph:  guoo  picchio 


Aids  experts  quit  journal 


TWO  prominent  Aids  researchers  resigned  from  the  New  Eng- 
M Journai  of  Medicine’s  editorial  board  in  protest  at  anedito- 

tee  editorial,  which  compared  tee  Aids  studies  to  the  mrtorEt? 
Tusk^ee^penm^t  In  which  black  men  with  syphilis  wereSft 
intoeatetL  TJe  cri  ticised  studies  are  designed  to  Man  Kg 

fSfif0! 10  women  with  the  Aids  vfrus 

passing  it  to  their  mfants.-AP.Afeu;  York.  m 


Leader  switches  parties 


crats  party  to  contest  a loner  house  seat  for  Lahnur  Demo- 

minister,  said  she  wanted  to  play  a moredii«H 

thecoantioneovemmenL -WSJSS-aJ  **** 


My  taxi  driver  added  that  she 
never  went  near  Greek  films 


though  she  did  go  to  one 

called  The  Cow^Ch^i 

because  she  liked  the  title. 

Derek  Malcolm  — Pa^H,.r„r.nnl 
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Jj^ed  islanders  test  Blair  policy  over  lease  to  US 

Colonial  victims 

seek  resettlement 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


tanBla ck 
diplomatic  Editor 


Tony  blair  wm 

wmefecetofecewii 
from  Brit- 
® colonial  cun- 

weekdwheSdTln5^rgh  ne*t 

ganders "dJSSS  ?*•« 


want  houses  built  They  feel 
they  were  victims  of  an  evic- 
tion who  were  unfairly 
treated,"  he  said. 


the  defence  facility  has  be- 
come increasingly  Important 
over  the  last  decade  In  sup- 
porting peace  and  stability  in 


2£™eI*  demand  to  be 
to  return  to  a terri- 
SSiHS*  Britain  to  faL 


United  States  „ a US  has  rejed 

the  height  of  t£ »n«itdemand. 

Ram€ooiam,  rv^-v 

dW  Mauritius  \ Y^T> 

K^buttonhole  Mr  Blair  A \ J F 
Si^LCommonwealth  sum-  Y / 

and  press  for  justice  in  a 
Sf  Itat  diplomai^ 
sit  happily  with  the  Go^ 

ZZ'  "emal"  rOTeign  ^A**> 

^KSS^’SK  21  2L» 

^ettiemerrt  of  about  400  Hois  ???**■■■  < * 
peopie.  the  indigenous  inhab-  V . * ;•  •.  '.iMl 
ItentsoftheChagosArchipel- 

“OW  called  British 
JS^S*  °c«a“  Territory 

1 80(1  dom»oated  by  !]  & 
the  Amencan  military  base  of  i f ’ 

Diego  Garcia.  %JL\ 

,_Tje  Hols  have  been  living 
S*  Mauritius  since  their  reset-  • >'  * v 
“e“en*  m the  1960s.  but  The  Foreigr 
!?2.  ^ve  faced  difficulties  that  the  Ilois; 

ShSil^SrtKand,  Want  to  *****  wymi 

^\?Sni^?10u8h  only  to  unin-  and  final  set 
habited  islands.  claimTandtt 

OVP?^^  *****  001,1  war  te  have  no  right  c 
over  and  there  are  no  Soviet  A spokesn 
snips  around,  our  government  night:  ,rwe  ai 
wiemdme  people  should  about  UK  so 
oe  allowed  hack  because  they  Chagas.  Howe 
g!“  » to**3*-  to  security."  British  govej 
the  Mauritian  High  Comm  is-  undertaken 
sioner  to  Britain,  Sir  Satcam  Islands  to  M 
BocOell,  said  last  night  they  are  long 

don’t  want  to  go  back  defence  purpos 
as  the  islands  are.  but  they  But  he  adde 


nr;i„i_  , . . IT**  suiw  auu/uiv 

Bntam  paid  compensation  the  region." 
tothe  Hois  jn  1972  and  1982,  Diego  Garcia  is  one  of  sev- 
and  has  said  that  the  territory  eral  colonial  issues  which  may 
could  be  returned  to  Mauritius  cause  trouble  in  Edinburgh, 
when  no  longer  needed.  But  "Like  many  Common- 
«ie  American  lease  of  Diego  wealth  countries,  the  Mauri- 
uarcia,  me  main  island,  means  tians  feel  the  summit  is  an  op- 
British  control.  The  portunity  to  raise  long- 
us  has  rejected  the  resettle-  standing  contentious  issues 
lent  demand.  afresh  with  a new  govern- 

ment, especially  one  which  is 

* practising  an  ethical  foreign 

. C ) c\  China  policy."  one  diplomat  said. 

J "Questions  of  right  and 

A wrong  must  come  into  play.” 

*“**•  ln€fla  >sf  yO,  Diego  Garcia  was  used  for 

iraoi&f . * , toe  bombing  of  Iraq  in  the 

• '•  ;c\  Gulf  war  and  In  support  of  the 

£>.  ■ AaftaiwiA  ill-lhted  United  Nations  tater- 

/'•  «a»  • : A * vention  in  Somalia. 

/ f c *4  ."•••  Ironically.  Its  use  by  US  nu- 

*W*»  . v clear-armed  B-52  bombers 

was  toe  subject  of  a protest  to 
^ 'aS3SQ|V>  M toe  then  Conservative  gov- 
y eminent  in  1981  by  Rcbin 
rr  ^ ’**•'"  - Coob,  then  a Labour  Treasury 

r /■  V j,  ;x' . spokesman. 

f jy  .pmimi*  * .'  4.:  IC^'4  U00**  now  Foreign  Sec- 

J-.  . S retary,  was  said  to  have 

••  ' -y.  "evaded  the  issue”  when 

^ • ‘-M;1.1  ■ r,wT*f  Diego  Garcia  was  raised  by 
his  Mauritian  counterpart  at 
The  Foreign  Office  insists  the  UN  last  month, 
lat  the  Hois  agreed  that  the  The  future  of  BIOT  is  being 
ritish  payments  were  “full  scrutinised  in  a Foreign 
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that  the  Hois  agreed  that  the 
British  payments  were  “full 


Islamists  from  the  outlawed  Jihad  group  greet  each  other  from  prison  trucks  arriving  ataCaimmilitory  court  yesterday.  It  sentenced  three  militants 
to  death  — two  of  them  In  absentia  — and  jailed  53  others,  including  a British  citizen,  Akram  Shanef.  for  assassinations,  bombings  and  subversion 

Truck  bomb  targets  Sri  Lanka’s  tourists 


and  final  settlement  of  all  Office  review  of  Britain’s  13 
claims  and  that  they  would  remaining  dependent  terrtto- 


Flora  Botsford  In  Colombo 
and  Agendas 


Suspected  guerrillas,  the  cinity  were  killed  in  the  blast. 
Liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  About  20  people  were  freed 


have  no  right  of  return.’ 


ries.  ordered  during  the  sum- 


About  20  people  were  freed  mission  in  London  yesterday 
unharmed  by  troops  after  accused  the  British  govem- 


The  Sri  Lankan  High  Com-  the  same  yardstick  as  they 
mission  in  London  yesterday  apply  against  the  IRA." 


TRUCK  bomb  and  gun 
battles  devastated  the 


A spokesman  said  last  mer  in  the  wake  of  the  crisis  Mk  TRUCK  bomb  and  gun 

night  “We  are  in  no  doubt  on  the  volcano-stricken  Ca-  battles  devastated  the 
about  UK  sovereignty  over  rlbbean  island  of  Montserrat  JF^Sri  Lankan  capital’s 
Chagos.  However,  successive  Ascension  Island  in  the  business  district  yesterday, 
British  governments  have  Atlantic,  a sub-dependency  of  killing  at  least  15  people  in  Co- 


Eelam  (LTTE),  had  driven  a unharmed  by  troops  after  accused  the  ijntisn  govem- 
20-ton  lorry  packed  with  ex-  being  trapped  for  some  hours  ment  of  being  partially  to 
plosives  into  the  car  park  of  in  a government  newspaper  blame  for  the  blast  and  its 
Colombo’s  luxury  Galadari  building.  Lake  House,  where  own  injured  nationals. 


rj  Lankan  capital’s  hotel,  after  shooting  dead  a at  least  three  of  about  eight 


blame  for  the  blast  and  its 
own  injured  nationals. 

“The  sad  thing  about  all 


undertaken  to  cede  the  remote  St  Helena,  faces  siml- 
islands  to  Mauritius  when  lar  problems,  since  it,  too,  is 
they  are  longer  needed  for  used  by  the  DS  military  — 
defence  purposes."  and  its  post-cold  war  function 

But  he  added;  “The  role  of  Is  also  unclear. 


lombo's  worst  violence  daring 
14  years  of  civO  war.  More 
1 than  100  people  were  injured, 
including  five  British  tourists 
and  SO  other  foreigners. 


group  of  security  guards,  the 
Sri  iAnfcan  authorities  said. 

Police  said  six  employees  of 
the  Galadari  hotel  were  killed 
when  the  truck  bomb  ex- 
ploded in  the  hotel  car  park. 
Two  other  civilians  in  the  vi- 


suspected  Tamil  Tiger  gun-  this  is  that  the  LTTE  has  its 
rr»PT>  f|,»ri  aftyr  the  blast.  international  headquarters 

Fresh  firing  broke  out  later  here  in  London,”^  said  a 
at  the  Galadari,  about  300  spokesman.  “Most  of  its  funds 
yards  from  the  Hilton  Hotel,  are  collected  and  distributed 


and  elsewhere  when  troops  I through  London  and  it  is  the 


Vlok  claims  he  ‘knew  nothing’ 
of  apartheid  police  abuses 


suspected  other  guerrillas 
might  be  holed  up  inside.  No 
other  guerrillas  were  found. 


Two  of  tiie  guerrillas  blew  | Colombo. 


firnds  raised  here  that  are 
being  used  to  buy  the  guns 
and  explosives  used  in 


themselves  up  when  comman- 
dos stormed  toe  building,  offi- 
cials said.  A third  was  shot 
near  a Buddhist  temple, 
where  a monk  is  reported  to 
have  died  in  cross-fire.  One 
wwiTTniyin  was  killed  in  toe 
clashes. 


“If  somebody  of  British  ori- 
gin had  died  in  the  blast  the 
British  government  would 
have  been  partially  to  blame 
because  they  have  done  noth- 


It  is  believed  that  the  Tamil 
Tigers  deliberately  targeted 
foreigners  following  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  to 
place  the  organisation  on  its 
proscribed  list  four  days  ago. 

Bewildered  and  bedraggled 
tourists  were  escorted  with 
their  luggage  away  from  the 
scene  of  devastation. 

President  Chandrika  Ku- 
maratunga  condemned  the 
bomb  attack  as  toe  work  of 
"inhuman  terrorists"  but 
said  the  search  for  peace 
would  not  be  derailed. 

The  Tamil  Tigers  have  de- 
nied responsibility  for  the 
attack. 

In  January  1996  a powerful 


ing  to  curtail  toe  activities  of  bomb  destroyed  the  Central 
the  LTTE.  We  are  asking  the  Bank  In  Colombo,  killing 
British  government  to  apply  more  than  200  people. 


‘ I am  not  to  blame  for  any 
atrocities  committed  under  my 
command.  I was  liedtoA 
says  notorious  former 
South  African  minister 


DavMBeresfonf 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  limitations  of 
South  Africa’s 
Truth  and  Reconcil- 
iation Commission 
were  brought  home 
to  the  country  yesterday 
when  one  of  its  most  notori- 
ous former  police  ministers, 
Adriaan  Vlok,  was  left  un- 
shaken in  his  protestations 
that  he  was  not  to  blame  for 
human  rights  abuses. 

■* I tried  to  get  police  to  ac- 
cept that. they  had  to  treat 

Mn  the  police  I 
became  unpopular 
because  I said  you 
don’t  beat  people  if 
it  is  not  necessary* 

blacks  and  whites  equally.” 
declared  the  man  under 
whose  political  control  the 
South  African  police  ran  a 

folly-equipped  assassination 

unit. 

“In  the  police  I became  un- 
popular because  I said  "rather 
let  us  go  in  with  a smile  in- 
stead of  a sjambok  [rhino-hide 
whip]’.  I said  *you  simply 
don’t  beat  people  if  it  is  not 
necessary' • 
Commissioners  tried  with 
mounting  frustration  to  pin 
him  down  on  what  was  de- 
scribed as  an  epic  gap  be- 
tween the  perspectives  of  the 
police  cm  the  ground  and 
their  political  masters.  But 
Mr  Vlok  — testifying  on  toe 
second  day  of  hearings  on  the 
defunct  State  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  co-ordinated 
national  security  — insisted 
that  he  was  kept  in  the  dark 
by  lying  police  commanders. 


“You  must  have  heard 
some  of  this?"  demanded  the 
commission’s  deputy  chair- 
man, Alex  Boraine,  of  evi- 
dence of  systematic  abuses  of 
human  rights. 

“We  weren't  dear,  said  Mr 
Vlok.  “I  was  worried.  I never 
knew  they  were  torturing 
these  people.  There  was  never 
any  report  on  my  desk  [say- 
in gj  *we  tortured  someone  or 
we  killed  someone  and  buried 
his  body'.  I never  approved  it 
anri  it  was  never  brought  to 
my  attention.” 

Mr  Vlok  did  admit,  how- 1 
ever,  that  allegations  of 
abuses  had  prompted  him  to 
express  his  concern  at  a meet- 
ing with  police  commanders. 
“I  told  them  directly,  it’s  not 
on.  Operate  within  the  law.” 

The  former  minister  also 
insisted  — in  thefece  of  a con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary  — that  police 
had  not  backed  the  Wltdoeke 
vigilantes  who  brought  car- 
nage to  the  Cape  Town  squat- 
ter camp  of  Crossroads  In  toe 
mid-1980s. 

“We  never  had  a policy  in 
government  to  foster  black- 
on-black  violence,"  he  told 
the  commissioners. 

“If  it’s  proved  that  police 
helped  the  Wltdoeke,  then  I 
would  say  they  acted  outside 
the  scope  of  their  powers." 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr 
Vlok  that  two  national  com- 
missioners and  commanders 
of  the  Vlakplaas  assassina- 
tion «"**.  among  scores  of 
other  policemen,  had  applied 
for  amnesty.  But  be  retorted 
that  the  feet  there  had  been 
only  150  such  applications 
from  a 100.000-strong  force 
demonstrated  that  they  were 
the  exceptions. 

“We  at  the  top  took  certain 
decisions  and  used  certain 
terminology  without  thinking 
about  it”  he  said.  “It  worked 
its  way  to  toe  ground,  where 
people  misinterpreted  it” 
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N Korea  woos  capitalists 


Andrew  Higgins 
bi  Hong  Kong 


WITH  stock  markets 
and  currencies  in 
turmoil  across  Asia, 
the  continent’s  last  citadel 
of  Stalinism  yesterday 
shrugged  off  starvation  and 
decades  of  xenophobia  to 
strut  unsteadily  before  for- 
eign bankers  and  business- 
men in  an  unorthodox  new 
role  — as  the  last  safe 
haven  for  capitalist  cash. 

“There  are  no  strikes; 
there  are  no  riots.  There 
are  not  even  any  rob- 
beries,” said  Kim  Mnn- 
song,  the  vice-chairman  of 
North  Korea’s  state  com- 
mission for  external  eco- 
nomic affairs.  “There  is  no 
conflict  This  is  why  for- 
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The  Tkuth  and 
Reconciliation 
Commission  chairman. 
Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu,right,  listens  to 
evidence  yesterday.  The 
former  police  minister 
Adriaan  Vlok,  above, 
denied  knowing  about 
police  human  rights 
abuses  durlngthe 
apartheid  era.  1 tried  to 
get  police  to  accept  that, 
they  had  to  treat  blacks 
and  whites  equally,’  he 
told  the  commission 


eign  investors  should  come 
to  our  country.” 

Pyongyang  made  Its  pitch  . 
for  foreign  fluids  on  the 
final  day  of  a World  Eco- 
nomic Forum  conference  in 
Hong  Kong. 

North  Korea,  so  closed 
that  no  one  really  knows 
whether  it  faces  a cataclys- 
mic famine  or  pockets  of 
routine  hunger,  has  come 
under  strong  pressure  to 
copy  the  Chinese  model  of 
market-driven  reform. 

China  last  year  attracted 
more  than  £25  billion  in 
foreign  investment,  com- 
pared with  North  Korea’s 
claims  to  £208  million  over 
three  years.  In  Hong  Kong 
Mr  Kim  predicted  that  this 
sum  would  “increase  dras- 
tically from  this  year”. 

He  said  North  Korea  had 


suffered  a “heavy  attack 
from  the  heavens”  but 
could  still  provide  cheap 
and  disciplined  labour.  “As 
long  as  there  are  no  outside 
interferences  or  provoca- 
tions, no  one  could  And  a 
country  more  stable,”  he 
said. 

Plans  were  being  being 
drafted,  be  said,  to  turn  the 
ports  of  Wonsan  And 
Nampo  into  special  import- 
export  zones. 

Yesterday’s  drive  to 
drum  up  business  lurched 
between  a sales  pitch  and  a 
struggle  session,  betraying 
the  schizophrenic  instincts 
of  a country  in  desperate 
need  of  help  but  fiercely 
proud  of  its  independence. 
Mr  Kim  said  he  had 
"100  per  cent  confidence” 
in  the  regime’s  survival. 
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UN  chief  urges  peace  force 
for  Congo-Brazzaville 


Barbara  Crossette 
bi  New  York 


1 A FTTH  a sudden  intensi- 
\i\t  Q cation  of  civil  war  in 
V V Congo-Brazzaville 
threatening  to  engulf  several 
West  African  states  in  a 
regional  conflict,  the  United 
Nations  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  asked  the  Secu- 
rity Council  on  Tuesday  night 
to  impose  sanctions  on  the 
country  and  to  prepare  to 
send  a peacekeeping  force 
there. 

He  described  Congo-Brazza- 
vflle  as  a battlefield  on  which 
Angolan  troops  with  tanks, 
soldiers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Congo  (formerly  Zaire), 
and  various  mercenary  ar- 
mies were  all  involved.  The 
battle  began  earlier  this  year, 
sparked  by  rivalry  between 
current  and  past  presidents. 

RhoTia  have  been  falling  on 
Kinshasa  — the  capital  of 
Congo,  which  lies  just  across 
the  river  from  Brazzaville  _ 
for  more  than  a week,  with 
more  falling  as  the  Brazza- 
ville presidential  palace  came 
under  attack  in  the  last  24 
hours. 

Diplomats  said  on  Tuesday 
that  in  effect  President  Lau- 1 
rent  Kabila  of  Congo  — who  I 
is  facing  rebellion  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  farmer  Zaire- 
now  has  a war  on  two  fronts. 

In  what  diplomats 
described  as  a spirited  two- 
hour  meeting,  Mr  Annan 
asked  the  Security  Council 
for  the  authority  to  send  an 
advance  team  of  about  160 
military  experts  to  set  up  a 
headquarters  in  Libreville, 
Gabon,  to  prepare  far  action 
in  Congo-Brazzaville,  where 
toe  UN  has  been  trying  to  bro- 
ker a ceasefire  with  the  help 
of  the  Gabonese  president, 
Omar  Bongo.  | 


PHOTOGRAPHS:  MM- BRADLOW 

A more  ruefiil  account  of 
National  Party  attitudes 
towards  toe  apartheid  police 
was  given  by  a former  deputy 
minister  of  law  and  order, 
Leon  Weasels. 

“I  do  not  believe  toe  politi- 
cal defence  of  1 did  not  know* 
Is  available  to  me,  because  in 
many  respects  I believe  I did 
not  want  to  know,”  he  said. 

“In  my  own  way  I had  my 
suspicions  of  firings  that  had 
caiiM»ri  discomfort  in  official 
circles,  but  because  I did  not 
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have  the  facts  to  substantiate 
my  suspicions,  or  I lacked  the 
courage  to  shout  from  the 
rooftops,  I have  to  confess 
that  I only  whispered  In  the 
corridors,"  he  said. 

“It  may  be  blunt,  but  I have 
to  say  It.  Since  the  days  of  the 
BIko  tragedy,  right  up  until 
the  days  of  the  hostel  atroc- 
ities ...  the  National  Party 
did  not  have  an  inquiring 
mind  about  these  matters.” 

Mr  Wessels  expressed  frus- 
tration at  toe  failure  of  the 


State  Security  Council  to 
make  a collective  presenta- 
tion to  toe  truth  commission 
— a situation  resulting  from 
animosity  which  had  devel- 
oped between  the  former  pres- 
idents P.  W.  Botha  and  F.  W. 
de  Klerk. 

He  noted  wryly  that  it  was 
ironic  that  a body  which  once 
had  responsibility  far  co-ordi- 
nating national  security  was 
incapable  of  co-ordinating  a 
submission  to  the  commis- 
sion. 


With  specialist 
news,  profiles 
and  the  latest 
developments 
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Mossad  plots  revealed 


Every  Saturday  in 

/Z^Guardiah 


Jugan  Berger  hi  Jerusalem 

THE  Israeli  secret  service 
suggested  killing  the 
Hamas  leader  Khaled 
Mesha!  at  an  Islamic  confer- 
ence in  Turkey,  a year  before 
last  month’s  disastrous 
botched  assassination  at- 
tempt in  Jordan,  an  Israeli 

newspaper  said  yesterday. 

The  Ba’aretz  daily  suggested 
Mossad’s  original  assassina- 
tion plan  had  beet  ditched  on 
the  grounds  that  it  might  harm 
Israeli-Turkish  relations. 
Ha’aretz  said  there  had  been 
other  plans  to  kill  Mr  MeshaL 
Mr  Mesha!  was  attacked  in 
Amman  on  September  5 by 


Mossad  agents  using  a chemi- 
cal device.  He  fell  HI  but  sur- 
vived after  Jordan  insisted 
that  the  Israeli  government 
band  over  the  antidote. 

Israeli  army  radio  reported 
that  Mr  Meshal  had  been  poi- 
, soned  with  a synthetic  opiate. 
The  New  York  Times  named 
the  drug  as  an  anaesthetic 
called  FentanyL  and  reported 
that  an  overdose  had  been 
blasted  through  Mr  Meshal’s 
skin  with  an  unknown  device. 
The  report  said  the  antidote 
was  called  known  as  Narcan 
or  Naloxone. 

According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  the  Hamas  lead- 
er’s attackers  lunged  at  Mr 
Meshal’s  left  ear  with  his 


| band  wrapped  in  a white  ban- 
| dage  with  a "small  lead- 
coloured  protuberance  in  the 
palm". 

Israel  was  forced  to  release 
dozens  of  political  prisoners 
to  buy  back  members  of  the 
hit  squad  arrested  in  Jordan. 
Mossad  officials  are  being 
questioned  by  a government 
investigative  committee. 

The  Investigation  is  ex- 
pected to  assess  whether  Mr 
Meshal  — a member  of  Ha- 
mas’s political  wing  — was  a 
legitimate  target  A senior 
Mossad  official  has  told  the 
inquiry  be  recommended 
postponing  the  attack  because 
he  thought  the  hit  team  were 
not  properly  trained. 


Rebels  claim 
capital  taken 

THE  forces  of  former  mil- 
itary leader  General  De- 
nis Sasson  Ngnesso  pro- 
claimed victory  in  the 
battle  for  Brazzaville  yes- 
terday, and  said  they  con- 
trolled the  centre  of  the  oil 
town  Pointe-Noire. 

A diplomat  in  Pointe- 
Noire  said  that  pro-Sasson 
Angolan  troops  with  tanks 
had  entered  the  former 
French  colony’s  Atlantic 
port  after  dawn. 

“We  have  total  control  of 
the  city  of  Brazzaville,” 
Isidore  Mvonba,  a spokes- 
man far  Gen  Sasson,  said. 
He  said  Sasson  loyalists  had 
entered  Pointe-Noire.  “We 
control  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  we  are  heading 
towards  the  outskirts.’’ 

The  commander  of  forces 
loyal  to  President  Pascal 
Ussonba  in  Pointe-Noire, 
contacted  by  Radio  France 
International,  said  he  had 
ordered  his  men  to  surren- 
der. — Renters. 


. Only  the  United  States 
resisted  Mr  Annan’s  move, 
officials  said  after  the  meet- 
ing. Under  an  agreement  with 
Congress,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration must  notify  it  15 
days  before  a mission,  and 
can  delay  Security  Council 
action  Indefinitely. 

Mr  Annan  challenged  the 
US  not  to  block  this  mission, 
as  it  has  been  blocking  other 
peacekeeping  plans  in  Africa 
in  recent  years,  rendering  the 
UN  powerless  in  a series  of 
crises. 

“Given  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  I hope  the  agree- 
ment of  Washington  will  be 


forthcoming."  Mr  Annan 
said. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone 
would  want  to  be  responsible 
for  holding  back  interna- 
tional action  in  this  difficult 
situation." 

Mr  Annan  said  that,  accord- 
ing to  letters  he  bad  received 
on  Tuesday  from  toe  Brazza- 
ville and  Kinshasa  govern- 
ments and  information  from 
independent  sources,  it  ap- 
peared that  Angolan  troops 
had  seized  two  southern 
towns  in  Congo-Brazzaville 
and  were  involved  in  fighting 
in  the  capitaL 

Diplomats  said  there  are 
credible  reports  that  Mr 
Kabila  has  sent  hundreds  of 
troops  to  Congo-Brazzaville. 
the  government  of  which 
said  on  Tuesday  that  at  least 
1,000  Angolans  were  Involved 
in  the  war. 

The  war  in  Congo  Republic 
began  in  June,  when  forces 
loyal  to  President  Pascal 
Lissouba  surrounded  the 
home  of  the  political  rival  and 
former  president.  General  De- 
nis Sassou  Nguesso.  In  recent 
weeks,  the  fighting  has  in- 
creased in  intensity,  with  Gen 
Sassou  fighting  back  — 
apparently  with  Angola’s 
help. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr  Annan,  a 
Ghanaian,  said  the  expanding 
war  was  a serious  threat  to 
peace  in  west-central  Africa. 

“Given  the  involvement  of 
neighbouring  troops,  given 
the  possibility  that  this  will 
spffl  over  to  other  countries 
in  the  region,  if  we  do  not  act 
to  put  pressure  on  them  and 
show  action  it  may  be  much 
worse  later  on,"  Mr  Annan 
said. 

If  the  members  act,  it  would 
be  the  first  peacekeeping  op- 
eration approved  by  toe  coun- 
cil in  two  years.  — New  York 
Times. 
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Curbing  the  arms  trade 

The  EU  must  ban  indiscriminate  sales  for  a start 


THE  ARMS  TRADE  is  not  only  a moral 
question  for  Britain  but  one  which 
poses  strategic  danger  for  the  world. 
Our  attention  is  focused  on  the  issue 
once  agaiTi  by  the  “Military  Balance" 
report  which  the  International  institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  CUSS)  produces 
annually:  the  subject  is  explored  in 
depth  today  on  our  Analysis  page.  After 
shaking  our  heads  over  the  figures — 40 
billion  dollars  worth  of  arms  sales 
worldwide  in  1996  — we  must  not 
simply  shelve  the  problem  for  another 
year.  There  has  been  a huge  decline  in 
real  terms  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
But  the  upward  trend  established  in 
1995  (13  per  cent  over  the  previous  year) 
now  seems  well  set,  with  a further  eight 
per  cent  increase  in  1996. 

After  the  cold  war,  arms  races  were 
supposed  to  have  ended  along  with 
ideology:  neither  proposition  has  been 
borne  out  since  then.  It  is  a particular 
irony  that  Asia,  scene  of  the  famous 
“economic  miracle”,  now  achieves  dis- 
tinction in  the  arms  field.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sound  defence  reason  for 
the  new  build-up.  China,  as  the  USS 
notes,  continues  to  give  priority  to 
improving  its  strategic  forces  as  a cred- 
ible deterrent  and  to  boosting  its  con- 
ventional forces  to  deal  with  border 
threats  and  internal  security.  It  does 
not  assign  priority  to  projecting  a 
major  conventional  force  outside  its 
territory.  Perhaps  China's  neighbours 
are  worried  by  the  assertive  language 
of  Beijing's  chauvinism  and  the  lack  of 
political  change.  But  the  chief  lesson  of 
East  Asia  seems  to  be  that  economic 
plenty  encourages  rather  than  dis- 
suades defence  spending.  So  much  so . 
that  the  USS  suggests  the  upward  trend 
in  Asia  will  continue  unless  there  is  an 
economic  recession. 

Anns  purchases  in  the  Middle  East 
though  only  half  of  those  a decade  ago 
are  still  obscenely  high  — more  than  15 
billion  dollars  last  year  or  40  per  cent  of , 


the  global  arms  trade.  To  no  one’s 
surprise  Saudi  Arabia  has  the  king’s 
share  expending  one-eighth  of  its  GDP 
on  arms  — the  highest  proportion  in 
the  world  — and  taking  more  than  half 
of  the  region’s  imports.  British  arms 
sales  in  turn  benefit  hugely  from  the 
Saudi  factor  this  above  all  is  where  our 
consciences  should  twinge.  What  good 
purpose  is  served  by  feeding  the  appe- 
tite of  a corrupt  and  autocratic  regime 
which  holds  back  regional  reform  and 
may  one  day  implode  as  disastrously  as 
the  Shah’s  bran? 

A less  quantifiable  worry  is  pre- 
sented in  Eastern  Europe  where  Nato’s 
much-trumpeted  “enlargement”  comes 
with  a price  tag  of  unknown  dimen- 
sions. The  IISS  says  that  the  alliance's 
confidence  in  being  able  to  meet  its 
existing  members’  share  of  modernisa- 
tion is  not  well-founded.  And  the  new 
members  are  almost  certain  to  have  to 
incur  higher  defence  expenditure 
which  they  can  ill  afford.  All  of  this  is 
projected  in  the  name  of  “re-structuring 
and  re-equipping”  — neutral  terms  for 
what  the  iky  person  would  call  “re- 
arming.” Is  that  what  enlargement  was 
supposed  to  be  about? 

The  Gulf  War  served  a grim  reminder 
of  the  danger  of  indiscriminate  arms 
sales,  but  the  counter-measures  taken 
since  then  have  been  puny.  The  UN 
Register  of  Conventional  Arms  should 
be  expanded  to  include  figures  for 
national  production  and  to  provide 
some  form  of  international  scrutiny. 
The  EU  should  adopt  a Code  of  Conduct 
which  prohibits  one  member  taking  up 
arms  deals  foregone  by  another. 
Restrictions  under  the  Wassenaar  Ar- 
rangement (successor  to  the  CoCom 
regime  which  was  directed  against 
communist  states)  should  be  much 
tighter.  Above  all,  we  need  to  grasp  that 
the  economic  benefits  of  the  arms  trade 
are  exaggerated,  and  that  short-term 
gain  can  lead  to  long-term  insecurity. 


Restocking  the  digital  shelves 

In  future  public  libraries  will  come  to  us  not  we  to  them 


THERE  is  a problem  about  applying 
information  technology  to  public  librar- 
ies as  recommended  in  yesterday’s  New 
Library  report  commissioned  by  the 
last  government  The  whole  point  of 
libraries  — and  long  may  it  be  so  — is 
to  provide  universal  and  free  access  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  books 
which  individuals  couldn’t  possibly  af- 
ford to  buy  on  their  own.  But  the 
Internet  has  changed  everything.  AH 
that  is  needed  is  one  screen  at  home 
and  everyone  can  have  electronic  ac- 
cess in  their  living  rooms  to  libraries, 
newspapers,  data  bases  and  a constella- 
tion of  other  facts.  It’s  like  having  a 
single  hook  containing  Knowledge.  This 
will  never  be  a substitute  for  reading  a 
novel:  indeed  the  strain  of  reading  for 
long  periods  on-line  can  only  add  to  the 
joyful  contrast  of  reading  traditional 
books.  But  as  a means  of  discovering 
instant  knowledge  the  Internet  has  no 
peer.  The  question  should  be  whether 
the  £750  million  proposed  by  yester- 
day’s report  to  put  libraries  on-line  is 
the  most  cost-effective  way  of  reducing 
the  emerging  gap  between  the  info-rich 
and  the  info-poor:  or  whether  it  would 
be  better  spent  helping  to  give  poorer 
people  on-line  access  in  their  homes. 

The  answer  is  that  both  approaches 
are  needed  at  least  until  Internet  access 
becomes  affordable  for  most  households 
or  comes  through  the  television  set  as 
an  optional  extra  (it  will,  it  will).  The 
trouble  is  that  a government  as  fiscally 
austere  as  this  one  is  unlikely  to  find 
the  money  for  either  approach  unless 


private  sector  money  can  be  tapped. 
Libraries  unquestionably  need  a fresh 
injection  of  money  and  ideas  in  order  to 
reverse  the  sad  decline  of  recent  years. 
The  1.3  million  people  who  visit  librar- 
ies every  day  — far  more  than  go  to 
football  matches  or  the  cinema  — aren’t 
so  gung-ho  about  new  technology  as 
enthusiasts  presume.  They  tell  market 
researchers  that  what  they  really  want 
is  old  fashioned  things  like  more  books, 
longer  opening  hours,  particularly  at 
weekends,  and  more  sociable  facilities. 
It  is  said  that  only  two  libraries  in  the 
country  open  more  than  60  hours  a 
week.  This  is  a chronic  underuse  of  one 
of  the  country’s  most  priceless  assets. 

The  report  is  right  to  conclude  that 
access  to  libraries  should  continue  to  be 
free  (that  is  to  say,  paid  for  out  of 
general  taxation  rather  than  at  the 
point  of  sale).  This  is  what  makes 
British  libraries  so  special  and  why  so 
many  people  now  look  back  on  the 
libraries  of  their  youth  as  an  educa- 
tional lifeline.  But  this  won’t  solve  the 
deeper  problem  of  motivation,  particu- 
larly of  young  people.  Those  who  use 
libraries  regularly  are  already  part  of 
the  haves  rather  than  the  have-nots. 
The  real  problem  feeing  the  new  age  is 
to  motivate  the  large  underclass  of 
youngsters  who  are  not  interested 
enough  to  fulfil  their  own  potential.  Not 
even  free  Internet  access  at  home  let 
alone  at  public  libraries  will  prove  an 
easy  solution  to  this  problem.  The  first 
task  of  the  information  society  is  to  find 
out  more  facts  about  itself. 


A critical  future  for  teachers 

Everyone  knows  they  are  vital:  so  why  aren’t  they  paid  better? 


ONCE  upon  a time  they  held  pride  of 
place  in  the  community.  They  were 
among  the  few  — along  with  the  local 
doctor  and  vicar  — who  had  a higher 
education.  There  was  no  television  to 
make  their  pedagogy  look  dated.  Their 
pay,  though  not  excessive,  was  almost 
50  per  cent  above  the  white  collar 
average.  Four  decades  on  a Prime  Min- 
ister readied  Downing  Street  deter- 
mined to  restore  this  high  public  es- 
teem. No,  not  Tony  Blair,  but  John 
Major  who  in  his  Conservative  leader- 
ship bid  committed  himself  to  creating 
a society  in  which  “the  man  (sic)  in  the 
woolly  sweater  and  the  battered  sedan 
and  the  grimy  house  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  is  not  the  local  teacher.”  Teach- 
ing would  be  transformed  to  attract 
“the  best  and  the  brightest”.  Six  years 
on  the  profession  is  still  feeing  critical 
recruitment  problems,  the  quality  of 
students  on  education  degrees  is  dispir- 
itingly  low  (an  average  of  one  C and  two 


Ds  at  A level),  and  the  drop  out  rate 
alarmingly  high  (40  per  cent  of  maths 
teachers  within  their  first  year). 

All  the  more  reason  for  Tony  Blair  to 
demonstrate  that  Labour  is  different  to 
the  Conservatives  and  keeps  its  prom- 
ises. Labour  has  not  promised  golden 
pay  awards  — and  has  been  as  hard  as 
its  predecessors  on  poor  teachers  — but 
this  week  the  Prime  Minister  joined  16 
other  celebrities  from  every  walk  of  life 
emphasising  the  crucial  role  that  teach- 
ers play  in  society.  They  are  right  to 
pay  tribute.  No  other  profession  has 
more  influence  on  our  children.  Few 
jobs  are  more  demanding  or  offer  more 
rewards  of  a non  monetary  kind.  The 
lifestyle  will  become  more  attractive  as 
people  get  disillusioned  with  a get-rich- 
quick  culture.  But  union  leaders  were 
right  to  remind  Labour  that  “No-one 
forgets  a good  teacher  ...  they  just 
forget  to  pay  her  or  him  welL”  Pay  still 
plays  a key  role  in  morale  and  status. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  line  from 
Westminster 

I AM  pleased  to  see  that  at 
long  last,  Hugo  Young  recog- 
nises feat  fee  police  do  need 
to  use  intrusive  surveillance 
to  catch  serious  criminals 
(Police  march  over  the  Straw 
barricade,  October  14).  It  is 
something  which  has  taken 
him  a long  time  to  acknowl- 
edge. However,  he  dearly  still 
does  not  understand  fee  Gov- 
ernment’s aims  or  appreciate 
the  important  safeguards 
which  the  Labour  Party  intro- 
duced while  fee  Police  Act 
1997  was  going  through  Par- 
liament to  achieve  an  open 
and  accountable  system. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  sug- 
gest, as  he  does.  that,  there 
has  been  insufficient  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  fee  draft 
code  of  practice  which  supple- 
ments fee  legislation.  An  ini- 
tial draft  of  fee  code  was 
made  available  In  February 
while  the  legislation  was  go- 
ing through  Parliament  to  in- 
form the  debate  there  and 
copies  were  sent  on  request  to 
other  interested  parties. 
Thereafter,  over  600  copies 
were  sent  out  in  August  at  fee 
beginning  of  fee  formal  con- 
sultation period.  The  respons- 
es have  provided  a range  of 
helpful  comments  which  we 
are  considering.  Contrary  to 
Hugo  Young’s  suggestion, 
they  are  not  uniformly 
negative. 

The  Act  represents  a major 
step  forward  in  establishing  a 
statutory  system  for  the  au- 
thorisation of  these  opera- 
tions. It  provides  for  Indepen- 
dent judicial  oversight  of  fee 
authorisation  process  and 
achieves  fee  necessary  bal- 
ance between  giving  the 
police  and  Customs  fee  pow- 
ers they  need  to  carry  out 
these  essential  operations  and 
fee  protection  of  fee  public 
from  any  unnecessary  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 

Alan  Michael  MP. 

Minister  of  State. 

Home  Office, 

Queen  Anne’s  Gate, 

London  SW1H  9AT. 

ROY  Hattersley  is  wrong 
(How  to  give  a break  to 
black  Britons,  October  15). 
The  immigration  primary 
purpose  rule  is  not  “to  be 
revised”.  It  is  not  there  to  be 
revised.  It  has  gone.  Kaput 
Abolished.  Jack  Straw  got  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  he  became 
Home  Secretary  on  May  2. 
Marriage  partners  are  living 
together,  united,  in  my  con- 
stituency when,  under  the  im- 
migration rules  which  pre- 
vailed for  the  previous  IB 
years,  they  would  have  been 
permanently  separated.  Now 
Jack  Straw  is  easing  immi- 
gration rules  to  help  gay 
partners. 

Those  who  patronise  Jack 
Straw,  whether  benevolently 
(Hattersley)  or  sneeringly 
(Hugo  Young),  need  to  be 
made  aware  that  in  less  than 
six  months  this  Home  Secre- 
tary has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote individual  human  hap- 
piness than  almost  anyone 
else  who  has  held  his  office. 
Gerard  Kaufman  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SWlA  OAA. 


Design  don’t  come  cheap 


JONATHAN  Glancey 
scores  some  telling  hits 
(Missing  fee  style  train, 
October  14)  especially  when  it 
comes  to  pointing  out  how 
British  manufacturers  shoot 
themselves  in  the  foot  every 
time  they  Ignore  fee  contribu- 
tion design  can  make  to  their 

commercial  success. 

We  are  now  in  a mad 
scramble  to  deliver  three 
things  — quality  goods,  deliv- 
ered quickly  and  cheaply  — 
when  only  two  are  possible  at 
any  one  time.  You  can  have  it 
quick  and  cheap  but  it  proba- 
bly won’t  be  a quality  Item.  It 
can  have  quality  and  even  be 
cheap  but  that  takes  time.  De- 
sign is  the  only  answer  left 
because  it  combines  function- 
ality with  creativity  and  can 
give  people  something  they 
are  pleased  to  own  and  use. 
And.  if  we  are  going  to  suc- 
cessfully develop  policies, 
products  and  services  to  cope 
wife  becoming  a sustainable, 
environmentally  friendly 
economy,  we  will  need  to 
think  our  way  to  designing 
effective  solutions  that  people 
will  want  as  well  as  accept. 

Including  design  effectively 
within  a business  isn’t  easy. 
It  takes  great  team  work,  ter- 
rific communication  skills 
and  any  amount  of  vision  and 

determination. 

British  product  designers 


export  more  of  their  services 
to  clients  in  other  countries 
than  designers  anywhere 
else,  on  whatever  measure- 
ment scale  you  care  to  use. 
And  one  of  fee  reasons  why 
this  la  fee  case,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  uniquely 
combine  creative  flair,  world 
class  skills  and  business  acu- 
men, is  that  fee  re  are  too  few 
switched-on  businesses  in  the 
UK  to  detain  them. 

The  success  stories  we  do 
have  are  still  the  exception 
because  too  many  businesses 
are  run  by  people  responding 
to  an  irrelevant  vision  of  Brit- 
ish business  only  as  steady 
and  unexciting.  If  last  May 
had  anything  to  tell  us,  it  was 
that  we've  had  enough  of  the 
old  message  but  now  we  need 
new  ideas  and  new  solutions. 
Ian  Rowland-HilL 
Chief  executive. 

Design  Bureau  Association, 
32-38  SaffTon  Hill. 

London  EC1N8FH. 

YOUR  article  is  wrong.  We 
have  been  successfully  de- 
signing interiors  and  exteri- 
ors of  rail  vehicles  fen*  over  20 
years  in  Europe,  Scandinavia 
and  the  Far  East  Included  in 
our  portfolio  are  fee  Euros- 
tar. the  latest  Swedish  metro 
trains,  all  new  transport  pro- 
jects in  Hong  Kong  and  sev- 
eral of  the  new-build  UK  roll- 


Sky  high  on  Jackie’s  serenade 


I TOO  would  like  to  confess 
that  I fell  in  love  wife  Jac- 
queline du  Pre  (A  devil  in 
Saint  Jackie,  October  11).  It 
was  in  fee  late  sixties.  1 was 
then  an  airline  steward  with 
BEA.  and  among  those  board- 
ing fee  aircraft  leaving  Edin- 
burgh at  midnight  was  a ten 
and  very  beautiful  young  lady 
clutching  what  I later  discov- 
ered was  a Stradlvarius  cello, 
which  she  told  me.  after  ques- 
tioning. was  worth  £30,000 
and  that  it  should  be  carefully 
strapped  in  its  seat.  She  I 
seemed  dishevelled  and  a lit- 
tle tired,  but  fee  glow  In  her 
face  disguised  it  admirably. 

Since  it  was  a non-catering 
flight,  designed  essentially  for 
the  mail  and,  with  few  other 
passengers.  I made  a cup  of 
tea,  then  asked  what  the  large 
instrument  was  for.  You  will 
gather  that  my  musical  edu- 
cation was  at  the  Do  Re  Me 
stage.  “Do  you  actually  play 
that  thing?”  I asked,  pointing 
to  fee  cello  strapped  in  the 
seat  behind. 

*7  have  been  known  to  do 
so,”  she  said,  wife  that  won- 
derful twinkle  in  her  eyes. 


“Would  you  like  to  hear  me?” 
So  we  went  into  fee  first  class 
section,  which  was  quite 
empty.  She  took  fee  Stradi- 
varlus  out  of  its  case,  posi- 
tioned herself  sideways  in  the 
aisle,  looked  up  at  me  and 
said:  “Well,  what  would  you 
like  me  to  play?”  All  I could 
think  to  say  was:  “That  piece 
of  music  from  fee  film  Dr 
Zhivago.” 

With  that  the  Stradlvarius 
came  alive  and  1 was  left  en- 
chanted wife  fee  exquisite 
sound,  somewhere  among  the 
stars  at  19,000ft  above  fee 
Pennines.  Truly  it  was  fee 
music  of  fee  spheres  and  I 
knew  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  what  greatness  really 
was.  It  is  found  in  fee  humil- 
ity, the  compassion,  the  sheer 
love  of  life  that  allows  such 
greatness  to  take  the  time  to 
play  to  fools  who  can  only  res- 
pond with  awe  and  by  falling 
in  love.  May  her  music  play 
on  and  may  she  rest  in  ever- 
lasting peace. 

John  Christopher  Ryan. 
Annfield. 

Owning,  Piltown, 

Co  Kilkenny.  Eire. 


Missing  links  in  the  food  chain 

REGARDING  Isabel  Hil- | rent  EU  law  means  feat.  say. 
ton’s  excellent  article  (A  J consumers  trying  to  avoid 


■ ■ton’s  excellent  article  (A 
chance  to  clean  up  our  tainted 
food  chain,  October  15),  we 
endorse  the  vital  need  for  fee 
proposed  Food  Standards 
Agency  to  enforce  clear,  com- 
prehensive and  meaningful 
food  labelling  on  all  food  and 
food  products. 

Although  fee  average  con- 
sumer spends  nearly  £30  a 
week  on  food,  none  of  us  has 
the  right  to  know  what  is 
really  on  our  plates:  that  goes 
for  everything  from  pesti- 
cides and  potentially  fatal  al- 
lergens to  genetically  modi- 
fied organisms  and 
antibiotics.  And  that  includes 
baby  food.  Some  food  produc- 
ers do  their  best  to  give  infor- 
mation but  the  muddle  of  cur- 


rent EU  law  means  feat.  say. 
consumers  trying  to  avoid 
salt  won’t  find  it  on  a label  — 
because  it’s  listed  as  sodium. 

The  only  inference  that  can 
be  drawn  if  government  re- 
fuse to  empower  fee  Food 
Standards  Agency  to  legislate 
for  labelling  is  feat  govern- 
ment is  wilfully  supporting 
food  producers  who  have 
something  to  hide. 

Sarah  Stacey. 

M Berriedale-Johnson. 
Steering  committee 
members,  Food 
Labelling  Agenda  (Flag), 

PO  Box  105.  Hampton, 

Middx  TW12  STL. 

Ominously,  senior 

MAFF  civil  servants  are 
fighting  a rear  guard  action  to 


maintain  failed  arrange- 
ments, and  to  exclude  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  fee  food  chain 
from  the  proposed  Agency's 
remit  This  is  an  absurd  posi- 
tion for  a sponsoring  depart- 
ment that  must  shoulder  a 
large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  seriously  undermin- 
ing food  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducer interests  In  recent 
years. 

Ministers  need  to  positively 
respond  to  indastry  training 
issues  as  recommended  by 
the  Pennington  Report  This 
will  also  require  radical 
action  to  toughen  up  fee  pa- 
thetically weak  aspects  of  pro- 
posed EU  food  legislation  dur- 
ing the  1998  UK  presidency. 

David  Smith. 

Anderley  Lodge, 

215  Stow  mu, 

Newport, 

Gwent  NP94HA. 


ing  stock.  The  Pendolino 
being  offered  to  Virgin  is  in 
fact  a composite  train  using 
Fiat’s  tilting  mechanism  and 
fronted  by  GEC  Alsthom 
Metro-Cammell  Ltd,  a British 
company  that  has  been  build- 
ing trains  in  Birmingham  for 
over  150  years. 

More  importantly  we,  a 
British  design  company,  have 

been  fully  responsible  for  de- 
signing the  interiors  and 
front  end  for  this  particular 
train,  not  the  Italians. 
Dominic  Newton. 

Manager.  Engineering  Group, 
Jones  Garrard  Transport, 

116  Regent  Road, 

Leicester  LEI  TLT. 

DON’T  forget  it  was  Brit- 
ish Rail  who  Invented  fee 
tilting  high  speed  train.  Had 
they  not  been  crucified  by  fee 
British  press  because  of  a few 
teething  troubles  (remember 
this  was  all  brand  new  tech- 
nology in  1978),  a little  en- 
couragement or  a proper 
backer  could  have  seen  ns  ex- 
porting these  trains  world- 
wide, not  fee  others^who  have 
once  again  benefited  from  our 
ideas. 

Geoffrey  Buckle. 

Broomfield, 

Oxford  Lane. 

Halstead  L 

Seven  oaks. 

Kent  TNI4  7EF. 


A testimony 

I HAVE  seen  several  articles 
reporting  intelligence  inves- 
tigations or-Victoria  Brittain, 
accusing  her  of  improprieties, 
and  impugning  her  journalis- 
tic record.  On  fee  facts  of  the 
case  I obviously  cannot  com- 
ment, beyond  expressing 
scepticism,  not  overcome  by 
fee  alleged  evidence  reported. 
The  attacks  on  her  record  are 
beneath  fee  level  that  merits 
comment 

Brittain  has  done  outstand- 
ing, courageous,  and  very 
honourable  work  for  many 
years.  Her  work  has  provided 
a rare  opportunity  for  West- 
ern readers  to  learn  some- 
thing about  fee  lives,  hopes 
and  struggles  of  fee  great 
mass  of  suffering  and  op- 
pressed people  throughout 
the  world,  whose  fate  should 
be  of  no  small  concern,  to  put 
it  mildly,  to  those  who  share 
in  Western  privilege  and 
power. 

She  has  compiled  a record 
of  unusual  distinction  and  in- 
tegrity. one  that  surely  needs 
no  defence. 

Noam  Chomsky. 

Department  of  Linguistics 
and  Philosophy. 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Cambridge, 

Massachusetts  02139. 

United  States. 


A Country  Diary 


The  problem 
with  the  Booker 

Stephen  moss  need  look 
no  further  than  Dan 
Jacobson's  astonishing  admis- 
sion (Fiction  fatigue,  October 
16)  feat  be  does  not  read  and, 
indeed,  has  not  fee  slightest 
interest  in  contemporary  fic- 
tion to  learn  what  stinks 
about  the  Booker  Prize.  That 
Jacobson  could  be  selected  as 
a judge  says  all  anyone  need 
know  about  fee  worthlessness 
and  cynicism  of  the  award 
process.  London’s  in-bred  lite- 
rati have  come  to  believe  their 
own  hype,  and  go  on  as  if  fee 
Booker  is  something  more 
than  a publicity  gtmmiek:  As 
a writer.  I'm  all  for  anything 
which,  helps  to  sell  books;  hot 
let’s  not  pretend  that  an  exer- 
cise involving  fee  likes  of  Ja- 
cobson is  beneficial  to  our  art 
Jay  RusselL 
246  Fieemlng  Road, 

London  E3 7 5EU. 

X/ESTERDAY’S  G2  was  a 
T treat  for  pedants.  First  we 
had  Dan  Jacobson  trashing 
Booker  authors.  I'm  sure  I'm 
not  fee  only  reader  who  would 
have  wlmzed  past  “landing  in 
the  ocean”  without  a thought, 
let  alone  “ushered  Into  the  gas 
chambers”.  Then,  in  fee  Gra- 
nada region  film  preview,  a 
film  was  described  as  “alleur- 
ophobic”. I enjoy  fee  Guard- 
ian introducing  me  to  new 
words  but  I do  like  them  to  be 
in  my  Chambers  so  I can  look 
them  up. 

David  Whitley. 

664  Warrington  Road. 

Ra  inhill.  Merseyside  L35  QNT. 


In  brief... 

T O'HARA  (Letters,  October 
15)  is  right  that  fee  final 
flight  of  an  aircraft  Is  one  to 
be  avoided.  Similarly,  epide- 
miological studies  warn  us 
that  the  only  day  of  life  more 
dangerous  than  the  first  is  fee 
last 

(Dr)  James  Willis. 

28  Borovere  Lane, 

Alton,  Hants  GU34  1PB. 

I SINCERELY  hope  that  fee 
“best  before”  date  will  now 
be  checked  on  fee  Piero  Man- 
zoni’s  tins  of  excrement,  in 
view  of  the  three-month  delay 
in  fee  reopening  of  fee  Ser- 
pentine (Excrement  show  to 
welcome  the  new  look  gallery, 
October  14). 

Nella  Demkowicz. 

44  Stansfield  Street, 
Todmorden, 

Lancs  OL14  5EB. 

AND  the  title  for  this  work 
of  art?  “Taking  the  Urine" 
perhaps? 

Tim  Todd. 

Abingdon. 

We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
Please  supply  a full  address. 


INGOLFSHOFDT;  Watching 
several  wood  mice  feeding  on 
the  peanuts  in  the  wire  con- 
tainers under  fee  bird  table 
reminded  me  of  this  island  off 
the  south  east  coast  oflceland. 
One  of  the  projects  I organised 
when  leading  an  expedition 
for  the  Brathay  Exploration 
Group  was  to  catch  wood  mice 
and  weigh  and  measure  them. 
These  mice  were  larger  than 
the  mice  in  Britain  and  they 
were  believed  to  be  the  larger 
subspecies  from  Scandinavia 

and  similar  In  size  to  those 
found  on  St  Kilda  which  may 
well  have  come  from  the 
source.  The  island  was 
reached  by  walking  through 
several  miles  of  a shallow 
meltwater  channel  from  the 
nearby  ice  cap  and  in  the  drier 
areas  great  skuas  were  nest- 
ing and  we  were  dive-bombed 
continually  when  in  their 
breeding  territories.  We  were 
using  live  traps  to  catch  the 

mice  and  were  catching  two  or 
three  each  night  I bandied  fee 
mice  for  taking  the  measure- 


ments and  one  morning  one 
escaped  and  dived  into  an 
occupied  sleeping  bag.  The 
young  lady  was  not  amused. 
The  mouse  then  Jumped  out  of 
the  sleeping  bag  and  fell  into  a 
large  saucepan  full  of  cold  cus- 
tard from  which  it  was  res- 
cued, dried  and  released  un- 
harmed from  its  ordeal.  This 
was  the  island  where  the  bird 
watchers  on  the  expedition 
challenged  me  to  catch  a puf- 
fin in  a special  net  called  a 
ileyg  which  was  nsed  by  the 
^^der?«.to  them  for 

eating  although  we  simply 
ringed  them.  I went  out onrnv 
own  wife  fee  net  not  realising 
how  difficult  it  would  be  and 
caught  nothing  despite  the 
nramba-  of  birds  flying  past  so 
i threw  the  net  on  the  grind  mi 
in  annoyance  and  It  landed  by 
Mance  on  top  of  a puffin  bur- 
“P  Popped  a bird  into 
^ "alked  back  to  the 

tents  holding  the  bird— much 

- amazement  of 
companions 

RAY  COLLIER 
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Shared  uncertainty 
can  be  sensible 
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IPMaJor  Hewitt  seeks  a 
n8orous  firm,  we 
suggest  Michael  O’Mara, 

ZSS1  pubBsbes  Andrew 
MMD.ABd.iNr,  however, 

aWr^T  managed  a hook 
about  someone  else:  his  ea- 

pKSSSEBgtf 

^^SSSSSSSSSSS" 

nghts  violators  alive  today 
but  word  has  it  that  Andrew 
msaerees,  insisting  that  the 
West  has  Clever  under- 
stood him”.  Given  Andrew’s 
rapacious  fiscal  appetite, 
it  s amazing  that  funds  were 
found  to  entice  him  to  write 
so  uncommercial  an  author- 
ised biography.  However.  If 
Andrew  Is  as  generous  to 
his  subject  as  we  suspect, 
more  stormy  weather 
awaits  upon  publication. 
Apres  Moi,  le  deluge. 


Invitations  have  been 
sent  (although  not  in  this 
direction)  toa  launch 
party  for  the  new  PR  agency 
in  which  Sir  Nick  Lloyd  is 
one  of  three  partners . 
“RSVP,"  it  says,  “Brown 
Llyod  James”.  It  wouldn’t 
matter  so  much  if  their 
main  client  were  not  Lord 
Andrew  Llyod-Webber. 
Buck  up,  Nick. 

i TILL  with  lazy  errors, 
|I  am  pleased  to  correct 
'a  broadsheet  error  (ho 
names,  no  pack  drill)  con- 
cerning a Labour  politician. 
Lady  (Tessa)  Blackstone  Is 
the  Higher  Education  min- 
ister who  would  not  object 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Arts  Council,  rather 
than  Lady  (Emily)  Blatch 
who  is  a Tory.  Sloppy  work. 


NE  of  the  grand  illu- 
sions of  government 

is  that  ministers  are 
In  charge.  They’re  a 
kind  of  priesthood,  all-seeing 
if  not  quite  all-powerful, 
scheming  towards  clear  objec- 
tives, the  keepers  of  secret 
Purposes,  positioned  to  see 
them  through.  We,  the  media, 
are  their  acolytes.  Our  role, 
which  often  seems  destruc- 
tive. is  in  fact  collusive. 
Whether  reporting  their  deci- 
sions, deconstructing  their 
motives,  analysing  their 
errors,  or  being  spun  into  sub- 
mission to  their  way  of  seeing 
things,  we  embellish  and 
deepen  the  idea  that,  whatever 
else,  these  people  are  actually 
in  command 

This  model  of  governance  is 
especially  visible  at  moments 
when,  in  theory,  ministers* 
disarray  should  make  it  inap- 
plicable. Cabinet  rows  are  the 
apotheosis  of  the  command 
model.  They  are  showdowns 
between  ministers  who  are 
quite  certain,  in  their  differ- 
ent ways,  about  what  to  do. 
Such  is  the  picture,  in  mid-Oc- 
tober 1997,  of  Cabinet  attitudes 


to  European  economic  and 
monetary  iminn,  or  EMU,  the 
issue  that  is  set  to  dominate 
political  life  for  many  months 
to  come.  I think  it  is  seriously 
misleading. 

The  truth  about  the  EMU 
decision  at  high  levels  of  the 
Goverment  Is  that  it's  marked 
much  more  by  puzzlement 
that  by  Fixed  positions  tor 
which  the  big  players  — Mr 
Blair,  Mr  Brown  and  Mr  Cook, 
with  an  off-stage  role  for  Mr 
Mandelson  — are  contending. 
This  Is  not  front-page  news. 
But,  having  asked  around  tor 
a couple  of  days,  1 conclude 
there  is  no  row,  as  alleged,  be- 
tween Blair  and  Brown.  How- 
ever. they  do  show,  as  any  sen- 
tient person  must  but  no 
minister  can  afford  to  say,  an 
attitude  that's  the  reverse  of 
commanding.  They  are,  in 
brutal  brevity,  uncertain  what 
to  do.  The  model,  which 
should  never  be  erected  in  the 
first  place,  hag  collapsed. 

If  EMU  works,  they  want  to 
be  inside  It  No  doubt  about 
that  Objections  to  the  very 
concept  with  its  massive  im- 
plications for  the  constitu- 
tional essence  of  Britain,  have 
disappeared  from  the  argu- 
ment Nobody  anywhere  near 
the  orthodoxy  of  New  Labour 
speaks  that  kind  of  language 
any  more.  Getting  from  here 
to  there,  however,  is  a ma- 
noeuvre which  seems  to  gen- 
erate more  self-doubt  the 
closer  the  choice  becomes. 
Ministers  pretty  well  know 
EMU  will  happen  on  time,  and 
they're  getting  surer  that  it 


wont  collapse:  look,  they  say, 
at  the  lockstep  rate-rises  per- 
formed by  the  core  currencies 
simultaneously  with  the  Ger- 
man mark  last  week.  And  look 
at  the  discipline  just  shown, 
uniquely,  by  the  Italian  politi- 
cal system.  But  as  for  us,  we 
are  still  Ear  from  certain  — 
any  of  us. 

Some  trends  can  be  updated. 
It  looks  less  likely  than  people 
thought  two  weeks  ago  that 
Britain  will  announce  herself 
unambiguously  as  a candi- 
date-member of  EMU.  when, 
in  December,  the  letter  must 
be  written  which  says  we  will 
not  join  in  the  first  round. 
Caution  must  prevail.  Better 
to  make  a conditional  state- 
ment, saying  we  will  watch 
the  progress  of  EMU  with 
close  and  positive  interest, 
while  the  business  cycles  of 
Britain  and  Europe  move 
towards  convergence,  than 
make  a categoric  undertaking 
which  would  be  certain  to 
raise  the  political  ante  at 
home. 

Ministers  are  well  aware  of 
the  risks  of  such  apparent 
faint-heartedness.  It  will  ex- 
clude us  from  some  part  of  the 
action  — though  nobody 
knows  how  much.  What  part 
will  non-members  have  in  set- 
ting the  economic  framework 

of  the  stability  pact  that  en- 
sures ongoing  disciplines?  The 
striking  product  of  talking 
around  the  Government  is  to 
find  how  much  remains  quite 
uncertain  about  Germany’s, 
and  France’s,  own  intentions. 
As  well  as  handling  their  own 


dubieties,  on  both  political 
and  economic  fronts,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chan- 
cellor face  a range  of  indeter 
initiates  on  the  other  side. 

They  also  share  an  analysis 
of  what  must  precede  a British 
decision.  They're  both  very 
keen  on  educating  the  people. 
From  the  moment  they  took 
office,  they  have  concentrated 
on  taking  the  visceral  beat  out 
of  EMU,  reducing  It  to  a ratio- 
nal debate,  and  beginning  to 
change  the  terms  of  an  argu- 


ment which,  for  many  scan- 
dalous Tory  years,  succeeded 
in  equating  patriotism  with 
anti-Europeanism.  They  think 
that  growing  national  self-con- 
fidence. which  they  imagine  to 
have  followed  the  Labour  vic- 
tory, wifi  make  It  easier  to 
reverse  that  poisonous  match. 
They  don't  believe  we’re  in- 
herently anti-European.  But 
they  see  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  make  the 
linkage  between  real  life,  by 
which  essentially  they  mean 
job-creation,  and  the  Euro- 


They  have 
concentrated  on 
taking  the  viscera! 
heat  out  of  EMU, 
reducing  rt  to  a 
rational  debate 


pean  Union, 

This  will  inevitably  take 
time.  It  has  already  begun,  as 
they  see  it,  with  the  majority 
of  EU  countries  being  willing 
to  start  miring  instruction  on 
tbe  liberalisation  of  their 
labour  markets.  In  this 
respect  they  avoid  the  old  de- 
luded Hurd-speak  about 
Europe  "moving  our  way”, 
but  only  just  They  will  use 
the  UK  presidency,  from  next 
January,  to  keep  driving 
home  the  Upon  its 

successful  reception  a great 
deal  turns,  and  not  least  tbe 


provable  success  of  EMU  as  a 
currency  that  flies:  a demon- 
stration which,  in  turn,  will 
intimately  affect  the  timing 

the  British  decision. 

It  all  points  towards  post- 
ponement of  anythin*  thfil 
looks  decisive.  Everything 
must  be  prepared,  a daw  Pr‘ 
rp-re  To  win  a referendum, 
will  be  as  important  to  turn 
round  fundamental  attitudes 
to  Europe  as  to  make  an  over- 
whelming economic  case 
favour  of  not  being  left  out 
EMU.  We  are  talking,  it  seems 
to  me,  seismic  shifts  of  public 
attitude  rather  than  a hazard- 
ous dash  tor  Instant  public  ap- 
proval which,  as  tbe  leaders 
are  well  aware,  could  destroy 
their  entire  project  if  they 
make  the  wrong  political 
judgment. 

So  what  do  I bring  from  this 
trawl  through  the  governing 
class?  One  piece  of  clarity,  and 
one  of  de-mystifying  obscu- 
rity. What’s  clear  is  that  they 
unashamedly  want  to  “lead’' 
jn  Europe.  And  they  do  know 
fVint  th?«»  cannot  happen  if 
Britain  self-excludes  not  only 
from  the  justice  and  home  af- 
fairs wing  of  European  inte- 
gration but  from  EMU  as  welL 
In  the  short  term,  they  can 
a political  lead  in  success- 
fully preaching  jobs-market 
reforms  in  most  places  outside 
France.  But  opting  out  of  EMU 
is  opting  decisively  away  from 
the  centre  of  Europe.  At  a deep 
level,  therefore,  the  commit- 
ment to  join  is  becoming  total. 

Such  certainty,  however,  is 
at  war  with  pragmatic  doubt 
about  almost  every  serious 
step  along  the  way.  You  can’t 
call  it  dithering.  It’s  nothing 

like  panic  Nor  is  it  yet  even  a 
matter  of  significant  disagree- 
ment Positions  are  not  crys- 
tallised enough  for  that  Ur- 
gency is  not  yet  extreme.  What 
we  have  here  is  what  we  Imag- 
ine never  happens  in  high 
politics:  the  shared  uncer- 
tainty of  rational  men,  who 
don’t  disagree  about  what 
should  be  done.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  none  of  them  is 
sure  what  to  do. 


Lord 
Irvine 
fails 


poor 


A DOCUMENT  arrives 
from  PR  firm  Charles 
Barker  concerning 
this  morning’s  “first  official 
sighting  of  the  Spice  Girls 
Dolls"  at  a toy  fair  in  Lon- 
don. Those  wishing  to  go  are 
instructed  to  complete  and 
fix  back  a form.  “It  is 
essential  For  security 
reasons.”  it  says,  “that  the 
organisers  are  informed  of 
everyone  attending.”  When 
I call  about  this  unique  se- 
curity angle.  Philippa  ex- 
plains that  “the  organisers 
sent  out  the  invitations 
weeks  ago.  and  must  have 
the  names”.  But  are  you  ex- 
pecting some  kind  of  terror- 
ist attack?  “Oh  no,”  say? 
Philippa.  “Do  you  antici- 
pate some  kind  of  violence 
aimed  at  the  dolls?”  “No. 

We  expect  no  violence.  But 
another  exhibitor  may  be 
bringing  a celebrity."  Ah. 


FURTHER  evidence  of 
life  imitating  art 
comes  from  the  West 
End  stage.  A preview  of  A 
Letter  Of  Resignation, 
which  stars  Edward  Fox  as 

Macmillan,  was  hit  by  gig- 
gling on  Wednesday  when 
Jack  Profumo,  who 
resigned  when  caught  lying 
about  a mistress,  picked  up 

the  phone  and  asked  the  op- 
erator for  “Beckenham 
5382  . . . that’s  Beckenham 
in  Kent.” 

AN  audacious  bank 

robbery  has  narrowly 
foiled  in  Virginia.  __ 


^r^iaiieain  vzrguu*- 

Stage  one  went  well  for  Dan- 
iel Bowden,  the  Fortean 
Times  reports,  when  he 

walked  out  of  his  own 

branch  of  Federal  Credit 
Union  in  Fort  Belvoxr  with  a 
stolen  $5,000.  Stage  two  was 
not  so  good,  however:  12 
days  later,  he  was  arrested 
when  he  returned  andtped 

to  pay  the  money  into  his 

own  account,  via  the  »me 
teller  he  had  held  up.  Pri- 
vate Bowden  --a  military 
policeman  with  trainingm 

handling  bank  robbery — 
didn’t  wear  a mask. 


Make  sure  you  aren’t  beaten  up  by  a 
policeman,  don’t  tali  out  with  your 
landlord  or  have  your  brain  damaged  in 
surgery  - for  under  the  Government’s 
plans,  you  won’t  be  eligible  for 
legal  aid,  says  Stephen  Irwin 


HO  wants  to 
pay  lawyers? 
Not  this  Gov- 
ernment, if  it 
can  help  it. 
Not  when  there  are  lengthen- 
ing operating  lists,  nurses  are 
hard  to  recruit,  schools  need 
more  investment  and  the  poor 
are  ever  with  us.  It  must  be 
truly  hard  to  combine  politi- 
cal and  fiscal  correctness. 

The  ministers  responsible 
for  paying  lawyers.  Lord  Ir- 
vine of  Lairg  and  Geoff  Hoon, 
both  barristers  themselves, 
have  been  making  threaten- 
ing noises  about  legal  aid  — 
and  not  just  about  prudence 
and  economy,  but  abolition  of 
legal  aid  altogether  for  large 
categories  of  cases.  Lord  Ir- 
vine has  complained  about 
legal-aid  fat-cats,  and  this 
week  talked  pointedly  about 
the  very  large  sums  spent  in 
the  very  large  case  concern- 
ing the  very  large  fraudster. 
Robert  MaxwetL  Now,  there 


was  a Meat!  These  moves  are 
a build-up  to  Lord  Irvine’s 
keynote  speech  at  tbe  Law 
Society  conference  on  Satur- 
day. Why  should  we  care? 

As  always  with  public  ex- 
penditure issues,  economy  is 
one  thing  and  destruction  of 
the  essentials  of  a service  is 
another.  The  rates  of  fees  paid 
to  lawyers  under  legal-aid 
orders  is  of  little  public  inter- 
est unless  the  payments  be- 
come so  low  that  lawyers  of 
quality  cannot  or  will  not 
work  for  legally  aided  clients. 
We  have  come  close  to  that  in 
some  areas  of  work,  with 
High  Street  solicitors  and 
young  barristers  being  very 
hard  pressed  in  recent  years. 
Not  many  Fat-cats  there. 

But  the  trailed  contents  of 
Saturday’s  speech  are  not  just 
one  more  turn  to  that  screw. 
The  Government  seems  to  be 
considering  tbe  abolition  of 
legal  aid  in  all  money 
recovery  actions  — principal- 


ly actions  for  damages  — for 
all  clients  and  in  all  situa- 
tions. If  you  are  poor  and  you 
are  assaulted  or  falsely  im- 
prisoned by  a police  officer, 
no  legal  aid;  no  legal  aid  for 
any  future  Birmingham  Six. 
If  you  are  poor  and  need  to 
sue  your  landlord,  no  legal 
aid.  If  you  are  a baby,  brain 
damaged  by  an  Incompetent 
doctor,  no  legal  aid. 

What  does  the  Government 
fhtnir  wifi  DU  the  gap?  Condi- 
tional fees,  or  possibly  contin- 
gency fees.  What  are  they? 

Conditional  fee  agreements 
(CFAs)  are  already  available 
for  personal  injury  actions 
and  have  been  used  In  a rela- 


tively small  number  of  cases. 
If  the  case  Is  lost,  the  lawyers 
get  nothing,  ff  the  case  is  won, 
the  lawyers  get  a success  fee 
— a percentage  Increase  on 
their  ordinary  fees — to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  cases  for  which 
they  get  paid  nothing.  The 
system  is  designed  to  let  the 
lawyers  break  even  overall. 

It  works  well  enough  in 
cases  where  the  costs  are  rela- 
tively low  and  the  prospects 
of  success  high,  but  it  hurts 
the  client,  since  the  success 
fee  eats  up  a chunk  of  the 
damages.  The  client  needs  to 


Insure  against  tbe  other  side’s 
costs.  In  big  cases  and  diffi- 
cult cases,  tbe  premium  will 


talru  annthpr  siwahTp  chunk 

out  of  the  client’s  damages.  1 
calculate  that  in  tbe  cases 
involving  serious  brain  in- 
jury, the  costs  of  a CFA  and 
insurance  will  take  up  to 
£200,000  out  of  a £1  million 
award  carefully  calculated  to 
support  tbe  client  for  a life- 
time of  round-the-clock  care. 
The  cost  of  the  success  fee 
cannot  be  made  part  of  tbe 
award  — it  is  a dead  loss  to 
the  client.  In  many  smaller 
cases.  Including  fatal  injuries, 
a CFA  will  simply  not  run  at 
all.  The  success  fee  would  be 
too  high  in  proportion  to  tbe 
potential  damages  and  would 
breach  tbe  limit  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  award,  self-imposed  by 
the  legal  professions.  : 

FOR  those  who  can- 
not get  legal  aid 
now.  the  CFA  can 
often  be  their  only 
option,  and  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  It 
may  well  be  sensible  to  ex- 
tend the  categories  of  case 
where  CFAs  are  permitted,  to 
help  the  "Minelas"  (middle 
income  not  eligible  for  legal 
aid).  However,  if  the  Govern- 
ment abolishes  legal  aid  in  all 
damages  cases,  no  one  will  get 
proper  compensation  at  all, 
except  the  wealthy  and  those 
who  insure  for  legal  services. 
It  will  be  half  a loaf  for  almost 
everyone. 

Contingency  fees  axe 
simple  to  explain,  and  even 
more  unattractive  than  CFAs: 
the  lawyers  get  an  agreed 
dice  of  the  damages  if  they 
win,  whatever  time  and  in- 
vestment they  have  put  into 
the  case.  Contingency  fees  are 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
American  lawyers  are  so  un- 
popular, and  so  rich.  This 
system  is  not  designed  to 
break  even,  it  is  designed  for 
profit.  The  bigger  tbe  dam- 
ages, the  more  money  the  law- 
yers get  For  the  first  time, 
British  lawyers  would  have  a 
selfish  Interest  in  inflating 
their  clients’  r-iaima 
So  perhaps  the  Government 
will  make  us  all  fa  teats  in  the 
end.  They  won’t  pay,  but  the 
clients  will.  Please  think 
again.  Lord  Irvine. 


Stephen  Irwin  QC  practices  in 
London  and  Is  a member  of  the 
legal  aid  and  fees  committee  of 
the  Bar  Council 
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Why  Thrust?  Because  it’s  there,  you  whingers 


Ranulph  Fiennes 


THE  English,  It  is  often 
recalled,  are  a nation 
of  shopkeepers.  IMs 
suggests  a small-minded 
people  wrapped  up  in  paro- 
chial cottonwool  buds  with 
little  interest  in  the  world 
outside  their  particular 
high  street  , 

Nothing  serves  to  thither 
this  image  more  than  the 
caurung^TC  of  “wbat’s-the- 
ooint?”  merchants  reacting 
to  any  British  achievement 
not  directly  connected  with 
financial  gain.  They  popup 
like  sour  grapes  every  time 

our  climbers  scale  some 
new  and  hazardous  peak: 
or  as  this  week  in  Nevada. 


oar  amateur  engineers 
break  tbe  sound  barrier  on 
land  with  the  Thrust 
vehicle 

“Where  is  the  technical 
merit  in  strapping  two  jet 
engines  to  a car?”  they  ask. 
“What  good  does  it  do  us? 
They’re  probably  using  tax 
payers’  money.” 

If  something  were,  God 
forbid,  to  go  wrong  with  the 
Thrust  effort  and  someone 
was  hurt,  that  would  bring 
oat  a rash  of  these  whinge- 
ing  haemorrhoids  in  a 
clamonr  of  righteous 
indignation. 

When  Tony  Bnllinzore 
capsized  in  the  South  At- 
lantic the  carpers  began  to 
gather  vultnre-llke  to  criti- 
cise his  very  presence  in  a 
solo  ocean-race  normally 
sailed  by  younger  men.  1 
remember  well  a crescendo 
of  venomous  outcry  in  the 
1960s  when  a sick  and  age- 
ing round-the-world 
vachtsman  Francis  Chich- 
ester ran  into  trouble  and, 
on  a different  level,  when 
the  Army  allowed  1.000 
teenagers  to  continue  with 
the  weekend  Ten  Tors  Race 


despite  bad  weather.  The 
killjoy  brigade  of  clever- 
dlck  scribblers  have  never 
strapped  on  a crampon, 
ducked  a swinging  boom  or 
striven  against  the  ele- 
ments in  response  to  some 
personal  challenge. 

The  polar  explorer  Wally 
Herbert  said  it  all  in  his 
cutting  response  to  the 
armchair  cynics:  “And  of 
what  value  was  this  jour- 
ney? It  is  as  well  for  those 
who  ask  such  a question 
that  there  are  others  who 
feel  tbe  answer  and  never 
need  to  ask.” 

I know  the  Thrust  team 
director  Richard  Noble, 
and  1 admire  the  single- 
mindedness  with  which  he 
has  pursued  his  goal  for  the 
world  landspeed  record. 
His  Thrust  team  seem  to  be 
a colourful  band  of  elec- 
tronic boffins,  jet  engi- 
neers, sponsors’  mechanics 
and  experts  in  aerodynam- 
ics who  have  spent  months, 
often  years,  of  unpaid 
effort  in  their  dedication  to 
the  Thrust  cause.  Not  to 
mention  the  cool  bravery 
and  knife-edge  skill  of 


Thrust’s  pilot  Andy  Green 
of  tbe  RAF. 

All  these  Britons  (with 
their  entirely  British 
equipment)  are  keen  patri- 
ots. They  probably  regret 
the  coming  political  frag- 
mentation of  our  British  Is- 
lands. They  are  extremely 
proud  that  their  technology 
is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
world. 

Of  course  the  global  plau- 
dits for  their  success  are 
good  for  our  relevant  in- 
dustries’ reputations  and 
therefore  for  exports.  This 
is  an  nndeniable  spin-off  of 
Thrust  but  it  Is  not  what 
drives  the  Thrust  team. 
What  does? 

THE  polar  pioneer 
Sbackleton  wrote: 
“War  in  the  old  days 
made  men.  We  have  not  the 
same  sterling  times  to  live 
in  and  must  look  for  other 
outlets  for  our  energy.” 

The  Italo-Austrian  Rein- 
hold  Messner.  the  world’s 
greatest  mountaineer, 
wrote:  “1  knew  that  if  I 
were  one  day  no  longer  to 
climb,  no  longer  to  have 


challenges,  1 would  be  old 
and  despairing.” 

Huxley,  writing  of  Scott’s 
men:  “What  persuaded 
them  to  seek  out  hardships 
most  mortals  would  strive 
to  avoid . . . feme  and  for- 
tune . . . love  of  country, 

Inst  for  adventure,  devo- 
tion to  a cause . . . certainly 
there  is  a curiosity:  desire 
to  know  what  lies  over  the 
next  hill . . . beyond  the 
stars.  All  such  motives  are 
mixed  together,  and  the  an- 
alyst who  tries  to  sort  them 
out  and  label  them  is  gener- 
ally wasting  his  time.” 
Whatever  the  motive  of 
each  member  of  the  Thrust 
team  I congratulate  them 
and  hope  they  go  on  to  es- 
tablish an  unassailable 
speed  record.  I feel  the 
same  pride  in  their  achieve- 
ment as  1 do  when  Linford 
Christie,  Damon  Hill,  Ru- 
sedski, and  Glen  Hoddle  do 
their  stuff.  To  hell  with  the 
cynics. 


Sir  Ranulph  Fiennes,  travel 
writer  and  explorer,  has 
crossed  the  Antarctic  continent 
and  reached  both  Poles  by  land 


Harold  Wilson’s 
destiny  cooked 
up  in  a cafe 


David  McKie 


Raking  about  for 
reasons  why  Labour 
lost  tbe  2970  election,  a 
Labour  politician  named  as 
one  of  the  principal  causes 
“the  bug  in  Gordon  Banks's 
tummy”.  Banks  was  tbe  Eng- 
land goalkeeper.  At  the  height 
of  tbe  1970  election,  England’s 
World  Cop  team  was  knocked 
out  after  a substitute  goal- 
keeper felled  to  hold  a shot 
which  Banks,  had  he  been  fit 
would  surely  have  saved.  The 
feelgood  factor  was  fractured. 

On  the  basis  of  recent 
research,  however,  I think  I 
can  name  a new  culprit  a 
Swiss  restaurateur,  bom  1817, 
died  1878,  called  Carlo  GattL 
Gaiti  came  from  the  Val  de 
Blenio  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino,  an  unforgiving  terrain 
which  offered  little  employ- 
ment Gatti  left  at  12  and 
walked  all  tbe  way  to  Paris  to 
find  work  in  the  catering 
trade.  Later  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  set  off  a process 
which  swiftly  revolutionised 
the  way  that  England  ate  out 
Its  history  is  described  in  an 
entertaining  and  erudite  paper 
by  Peter  Barber  of  the  British 
Library  and  Peter  Jacomelli, 
one  of  the  last  Ticinese  restau- 
rateurs*. In  1847  Gatti  opened 
his  first  cafe  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  Hungerford  Market  Soon 
he  and  his  relations,  fallowed 
by  other  Ticinese  families  Gal- 
lizias  and  the  Perraris,  — Mar- 
ionis  and  Monicas,  Genonis 
and  Zeglios  — were  proliferat- 
ing all  over  London.  Ticinese 
cafes  appeared  in  the  posher 
suburbs  and  m most  of  the 
popular  south  coast  resorts. 
The  Jacomellis  colonised  Bris- 
tol, Southampton  and  Leeds; 
the  Ferraris  set  up  in  Glasgow. 

In  tiie  early  days,  the  food 
was  predominantly  English, 
since  the  English  didn't  like  to 
eat  anything  else.  But  the  style 
of  the  best  of  these  restau- 
rants, with  their  lavish  mir- 
rors and  elaborate  ceilings, 
their  stately  stairways  and  gal- 
leries, often  equipped  with 
string  orchestras,  their  gleam- 
ing panelling  and  their  deco- 
rous chandeliers,  was  some- 
thing new. 

Barber  and  Jacomelli  make 
lavish  but  well  documented 
claims  for  the  Ticinese  trans- 
formation. Before  the  Ticinese 
came,  the  rich  ate  in  dubs  and 
hotels,  the  rest  in  taverns.  Inns 
and  coffee  houses.  “They  pro- 
vided,” the  paper  says,  “ the 
first  cafes  and  restaurants  to 
cater  for  the  sensibilities  and 
appetites  of  the  middle  and 
lower-middle  classes  at  a time 
when  these  groups  were 
emerging  as  a major  force  in 
British  society."  Yet  they 
didn’t  last  From  the  1930s  on- 
wards, the  Ticinese  were  on 


the  retreat  Same  of  that  had  to 
do  with  constraints  on  immi- 
gration to  Britain,  backed  dur- 
ing the  second  world  war  by  a 
rule  which  restricted  aliens  to 
a 20-mile  radius  round 
London. 

The  last  erf  the  Ticinese  res- 
taurants in  London  was  Val- 
chera  near  Richmond  station, 
a wonderful  place  to  eat  out 
when  you  felt  that  you  could 

afford  It.  To  enter  Valchera's 
was  to  enter  the  England  of 
1910.  And  not  just  for  the  de- 
cor: even  the  waiters  seemed 
to  have  arrived  direct  from 
that  era.  Ten  years  ago,  Peter 
Jacomelli,  whose  family  had 
bought  it  from  the  Valcheras 
in  tbe  1020s,  sold  up.  I went 
past  Valchera’s  around  that 
time  and  saw  it  was  being 
modernised,  »nd  knew  it  was 
doomed.  It  was  rooted  resis- 
tance to  change  that  bad  made 
it  the  treasure  it  was.  Now 
only  its  stained-glass  window 
survives:  it’s  become  a McDon- 
ald's. 

As  a Camden  History  publi- 
cation the  Barber -Jacomelli 
paper  Is  mainly  concerned 
with  London,  which  gives  one 
some  marginal  hope  that  tbe 
Ticinese  tradition  may  stQl 
survive  samwehere  else:  a 
Reggiori's  in  Louth,  perhaps, 
or  a Monico's  In  Rridgen- 
orth  . . . There  is  still  a Jaco- 

meHi's  in  Leeds,  but  according 
to  local  historian  Donald 
Tate**,  that  too  is  not  what  it 
was.  The  family  gave  it  up 
during  the  second  world  war 
and  in  1967  it  was  taken  over 
by  Be  mi's.  The  “restored”  Ja- 
comelli‘s  had  a cedar  bar  on  a 
South  Sea  island  theme  and  a 
Scotch  Bar  modelled  on  a 
grouse-shooting  lodge  In  the 
Highlands.  That  too  disap- 
peared in  1973  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Bond  Street  Centre 
where  the  latest  version  of 
Jacomelli’s  survives. 

AND  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  England's,  and 
Labour's,  defeat  seven 
World  Cups  ago?  Simply  this: 
the  stand-in  keeper  whose  un- 
characteristic blunder  was 
blamed  for  them  both  was 
Peter  Bonetti,  whose  forebears 
came  to  London  to  set  up  in 
business  on  the  coat  tails  of 
Carlo  Gatti.  Had  Gatti  never 
established  the  Ticinese  move- 
ment in  London,  tbe  Bonettis 
might  not  have  come  here,  and 
some  other  substitute  keeper 
might  have  been  found.  Har- 
old Wilson  might  then  have 
won  his  third  term  and  the 
course  of  British  history 
might  have  worked  out  en- 
tirely differently. 

On  the  other  hand,  some 
other  possible  substitute  keep- 
ers practising  in  those  days 
might  wefi  have  let  in  six  or 
seven . . , 


■Continental  Taste:  Ticinese 
Emigrants  And  Their  Cafe- 
restaurants  In  Britain  1847-1987. 
by  Peter  Barber  and  Peter 
Jacomelli  (Camden  Historical 
Society  Occasional  Paper,  £5.95 
plus  50p  p & p,  0171-794-1735). 
"A  History  01  Cafes  And 
Restaurants  In  Leeds,  by 
Donald  Tate,  LS 13  2DH 
(Parkside  Printing,  £3.50) 
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This  child  isn't 
starving, 
he's  being  starved. 


We’ve  all  seen  harrowing  pictures  like  this  before. 
Whaf  you  might  be  unaware  of,  is  that  this  boy  and 
thousands  like  him  are  not  starving  due  to  drought  or 
natural  disaster  they're  being  deliberately  deprived  of  food 
either  by  their  own  government  or  by  a conquering  army. 

Some  governments  are  known  to  have  starved  their 
own  people. 

That's  why  Action  Against  Hunger  is  committed  to 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  these  people  in  the  front-line.  In 
28  countries  around  the  world,  we  have  4000  national 
workers  and  270  volunteer  field-workers  who  fight  day- 
to-day  to  make  sure  women  and  children  are  given  the 
most  basic  of  human  rights  - the  right  to  food. 

Today  is  World  Food  Day.  And  the  perfect  time  to 
get  involved.  To  make  a 
donation  call  the  Action 
Against  Hunger  donation 
hotline:  0171  242  5665. 
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Harold  Robbins 


Sex,  schlock  and  spectacular 


les 


IN  EDS  heyday  In  the 
early  1970s  Harold  Rob- 
bins boasted,  Tm  the 
world’s  best  novelist  — 
there's  nothing  more  to 
say.  Hemingway  was  a fantas- 
tic short-story  writer,  but  as  a 
novelist,  he  could  never  put  it 
together."  By  best,  he  meant 
best-selling:  aggregate  sales  of 
his  Gction  are  estimated.  In  I 
the  mid-1990s,  at  some  750- 1 
copies.  Few  critics 
give  Robbins  the  time  of  day. 
At  best  he  ranks  as  another  | 
King  of  pulp,  alongside  Edgar 
Wallace  or  Mickey  Spfllane. 
But,  albeit  more  modest  than 
his  own,  a rfaim  to  some  liter- 
ary distinction  can  be  made 
for  the  author  of  The  Carpet- 
baggers on  two  scores:  he 
pushed  forward  the  bound- 
aries of  the  sexually  permissi- 
ble for  Anglo-American  Gc- 
tion in  the  1960s  (thus 
clearing  ground  for  writers  of 
quality)  and,  early  in  his 
career,  he  wrote  a couple  of 
good  novels. 

It  Is,  however,  for  his  very 
bnfl  novels  that  Robbins,  who 
has  died  aged  81.  will  be 
remembered.  The  best  known 
are  romans  a clefs  and  his 
own  early  Life  formed  the 
basis  of  one  of  them  (A  Stone 
for  Danny  Fisher)  in  1952.  Six 
years  later  it  was  filmed,  star- 
ring Elvis  Presley  as 
Fisher/Robbins. 

The  outlines  of  Robbins's 
life,  as  he  has  often  and  lov- 
ingly recalled  them,  do  not 
ring  entirely  true;  but  he 
remained  remarkably  faithful 
to  the  account  He  was  bom 
illegitimate  and  shortly  there- 
after deposited  as  a foundling 
at  a New  York  Catholic  or- 
phanage, where  he  was  given 
the  name  Francis  Kane  (ft 
was  passed  on  to  the  hero  of 
his  first  novel.  Never  Love  a 
Stranger,  1948). 

His  parentage  was  un- 
known, although,  according 
to  his  agent,  Paul  Gitlin,  Rob- 
bins discovered  that  his 
father  was  Jewish.  A difficult 
inmate  for  the  Paulist  fathers 
(he  apparently  earned  his 
pocket  money  running  er- 
rands for  whores  and  giving 
dirty  old  men  hand-jobs  in 
burlesque  theatres),  young 
Francis  was  boarded  out  to  a 
series  of  foster  parents. 

When  he  was  formally 
adopted  by  a Manhattan  Jew- 
ish pharmacist  in  1927,  be 
took  the  name  Harold  Rubin 
(some  accounts  have  '‘Ru- 
bins”), '‘Robbins”  evolved  as 
his  nam  de  plume  when  he 
began  publishing  Gction  late 
in  the  1940s.  Rubin  attended 
George  Washington  High 
School  in  New  York  City,  for 
four  years,  which  represented 
the  sum  total  of  his  formal 
education. 

As  he  tells  it,  Harold  Rubin 


Harold  Robbins . . . Tm  the  world's  best  novelist  — there’s  nothing  more  to  say’ 


left  borne  — to  the  relief  of 
both  sides  — aged  15.  He  sup- 
posedly lied  about  his  age  and 
spent  two  years  as  a submari- 
ner in  the  US  Navy,  at  Pensa- 
cola, Florida.  Jt  was  now  the 
Depression  (a  formative  Influ- 
ence on  his  subsequent  Gc- 
tion) and  on  his  return  to 
civilian  life  in  New  York, 
young  Harold  took  a series  of 
menial  jobs  as  bookie's  run- 
ner. clerk,  and  grocery  store 
assistant. 

It  was  in  wholesale  grocery 
that  he  had  his  first  break.  By 
playing  the  crop  futures  mar- 
ket, Rabbins  claims  to  have 
made  himself  a millionaire  by 
the  age  of  20.  Now  rich,  he 
married  Lillian  Machnivitz  in 
1937  (there  was  one  daughter. 


Caryn).  Three  years  after 
making  his  fortune  he  lost  It 
all  in  1939  by  speculating  in 
sugar  just  as  wartime  regula- 
tions knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  the  market 

Bankrupted,  Rubin  took  a , 
job  as  a clerk  in  the  New 
York  warehouse  of  Universal 
Pictures,  (why  he  was  not 
drafted  Into  tile  armed  forces 
is  unknown).  As  a reward  for  , 
his  having  uncovered  a gi- ! 
gantic  scam,  a grateful  studio  1 
made  Mm  executive  director 
of  budget  and  planning.  Ru- 
bin now  began  writing  — at ! 
legedly  his  career  was  i 
launched  with  a $100  dollar  | 
bet  that  he  could  produce  | 
something  better  than  the 
turkeys  the  studio's  story  de- 1 


partment  were  coming  up  i 
with.  I 

His  first  novel.  Never  Love  a 
Stranger,  written  in  the 
James  T Farrell  naturalistic 
style,  was  published  under 
the  prestigious  Knopf  imprint 
In  1948  (it  was  filmed  in  1958 
with  Steve  McQueen).  The 
novel  received  -respectful 
reviews*-  The  Dream.  Mer- 
chants (1949)  is  a Hollywood 
novel,  drawing  on  Inside 
knowledge- gained  at  Univer- 
sal There  followed  the  best  of 
his  early  works,  chronicling  a 
Jewish  boy’s  coming  of  age  in 
New  York.  A Stone  for  Danny 
Fisher. 

This  trio  of  early  novels 
predicted  a career  like  Irwin 
Shaw's,  Herman  Wouk's  or 


possibly  John  O’Hara’s.  But, 
in  Mario  Puzo's  memorable 
phrase,  Robbins  determined 
to  grow  up  and  sell  out 
There  followed  the  glitzy 
“sex-and-violence”  novels 
Never  Leave  Me  (1953)  and  79 
Park  Avenue  (1953.  filmed 
1969).  High  life,  the  Mafia,  and 
Cast  cars  figure  prominently 
— Robbins  was  later,  among 
many  fetishes,  to  cultivate  a 
love  of  Rolls-Royces  and 
yachts.  Knopf  dropped  him 
(after  1966,  Robbins  was  to 
form  a long  relationship  with 
the  more  commercially  in- 
clined Simon  & Schuster,  who 
merchandised  his  wares  with 
great  skill).  He  was. 
apparently,  fired  from  Uni- 
versal In  the  late  1950s,  for 


absenteeism  (other  accounts 
have  him  leaving  the  firm  in 
1946j).  There  were  other  cri- 
ses; his  first  marriage  was  on 
the  rocks.  He  would  subse- 
quently, In  the  1960s,  many  a 
second  wife.  Grace  Palermo, 
by  whom  be  bad  another 
daughter,  Adreanna. 

Worldwide  fame  came  in 
1961  with  The  Carpetbaggers 
which  was  the  fifth  bestsell- 
ing novel  of  the  year  in  the 
US.  A fantasia  on  the  life  and 
loves  of  reclusive  tycoon 
Howard  Hughes,  It  exploited 
to  the  sado-sexual  full  the  new 
freedoms  created  by  the 
American  and  British  Lady 
Cbalterley  trials  of  1959-1960. 
The  scene  in  which  the  villain 
is  identified  by  a tobacco 
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pouch  he  made  from  the  sev- 
ered breast  of  the  hero’s 
raped  mother  is  a kind  of  ne 
plus  ultra  for  the  period. 

In  1964  The  Carpetbaggers 
was  made  Into  an  expensive 
and  stinkingly  bad  film  star- 
ring George  Peppard  and 
Alan  Ladd.  Oddly  the  best  of 
the  Robbins  adaptations  — 
Nevada  Smith,  a- 1966  movie 
starring  Steve  McQueen  — 
drew  on  elements  in  the  early 
part  of  The  Carpetbaggers. 
Robbins  followed  up  with 
Where  Love  has  Gone  (1962), 
based  on  the  Lana  Turner/ 
Johnny  Stoznpanato  Mafia 
murder  scandal  and  filmed 
in  1964  with  Susan  Hayward 
and  Bette  Davis.  The  Adven- 
turers (1956)  ia  set  in  Central 


Dr  Macdonald  Critchley 


Exploring  the  brain 


Macdonald  Crttch- 
ley,  who  has  died  | 
aged  97,  was  an  ex- 
traordinarily gifted 
neurologist  who  counted  pa- 1 
tient  care  and  teaching  as 
first  loves.  He  also  possessed  , 
substantial  research  skills, 
and  innumerable  original  I 
contributions  flowed  from  his 
fertile  pen. 

His  inspired  teaching  at- ! 
traded  undergraduates  and 
postgraduates  alike  and  the 
lecture  theatre  at  the 
National  Hospital  was  always 
filled  to  overflowing  when  he 
gave  one  or  his  electrifying 
clinical  demonstrations,  ex- 
hibiting such  panache  (and 
consummate  showmanship) 
that  his  audience  were  often 
enraptured.  One  well-known 
American  neurologist  said 
that  he  could  listen  for  hours 
to  Dr  Critchley  talking  about 
Huntington’s  Chorea. 

CritcMey  was  invariably 
entertaining,  suave,  elegant, 
accurate  and  lively,  in  spite  of 


a hint  of  aloofness.  When 
questioned  he  often  looked 
startled  but  nevertheless, 
after  a pause,  responded 
crisply  and  appropriately.  An 
irreverent  younger  colleague 
who  coined  nicknames  for 
many  senior  neurologists  | 
called  him  “Macdonald  I 
Chris  tley”. 

In  1922  he  was  awarded  the  I 
premier  scholarship  in  raedi-  i 
cine  and  a prize  for  original 
research  at  the  University  of 
Bristol-  In  1930  he  was  elected  I 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  being  nomi- 
nated Goulstonian  Lecturer 
in  the  same  year.  Early  In  his 
career  be  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  clinical  neurol- 
ogy and  was  ultimately  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the 
National  Hospital  in  Queen 
Square,  London. 

He  served  In  the  forces  In 
both  wars,  was  Surgeon-Cap- 
tain from  1939  to  1946,  and 
consulting  neurologist  to  the 
Royal  Navy  until  1977. 


On  returning  to  civilian  life, 
despite  the  demands  of  private 
practice,  his  original  contribu- 
tions continued  and  honours 
came  bis  way.  He  was  Brad- 1 
shaw  Lecturer  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  1942, 
Croonian  Lecturer  in  1945,  i 
and  received  the  ultimate  ac- 
colade of  being  nominated 
Harveian  Orator  in  1966.  I 

For  several  years  he  was 
Dean  of  the  Institute  of  Neu- 
rology and  delivered  innumer- 1 
able  lectures  throughout  the  I 
world:  the  Sherrington  in  Wis- 
consin, the  Wartenberg  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Neurol- 1 
ogy.  and  the  Hughlings  Jack- , 
son  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Medicine.  In  1962  he  became  I 
founder-president  of  the  Mi- 
graine Trust  He  belonged  to 
no  fewer  than  23  neurological 
societies  and  associations 
worldwide. 

Perhaps  Critchley's  crown- 
ing achievement  came  when 
he  was  elected  president  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Neu- 


Critchley  his  electrifying  clinical  demonstrations 

captivated  audiences  panting  weaui  c hstttvte  of  neurology 


rology  in  1965.  He  served  for 
eight  years,  ably  supported  by 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  Gen- 
eral. that  rumbustious  col- 
league of  mordant  wit,  the 
late  Dr  Henry  Miller.  Many 
crises,  both  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative, beset  the 
organisation  during  these 
memorable  years,  not  least 
when  be  came  into  sharp  con- 


flict with  the  founding  presi- 
dent, Ludo  van  Bogaert  of 
Antwerp,  over  a proposal  to 
detach  the  research  groups 
from  the  parent  federation.  In 
the  end  all  was  happily 
resolved  and  in  1973  Critchley 
took  pride  in  handing  over  a 
viable  and  vigorous  organisa- , 
tion  to  Ms  successor.  , 

Those  of  us  close  to  him  at 


many  periods  of  his  profes- 
sional life  will  remember  him 
with  pleasure  and  affection. 
We  shall  recall  especially  his 
contributions  to  neurology 
(his  books  The  Parietal  Lobes 
and  Developmental  Dyslexia 
were  classics).  However,  his 
literary  and  declamatory 
skills  carried  him  into  the 
borderlands  of  his  subject; 
among  his  many  other  fasci- 
nating and  erudite  publica- 
tions, The  Divine  Banquet  qf 
the  Brain  (1979),  The  Citadel 
of  the  Senses  (1986),  and  The 
Ventricle  of  Memory  (1990), 
will  surely  survive  in  a wider 
literary  world. 

He  had  two  sons  by  his  first 
wife,  Edna,  one  of  whom.  Sir 
Julian  Critchley,  is  a well- 
known  former  Conservative 
backbencher  and  wit  After 
her  death  he  married  Eileen 
Hargreaves,  his  faithful  com- 
panion for  many  years.  Lat- 
terly. despite  failing  vision, 
he  continued  to  write  letters 
in  that  clear  and  distinctive 
hand  so  familiar  to  many  of 
us,  still  expressing  himself  in 
pellucid  Critchleyan  prose. 

Lord  Walton 

Macdonald  Critchley,  neurolo- 
gist, bom  February  2. 1900;  died 
October  15. 1997 


Birthdays 


Peter  Bowles,  actor,  61;  Dr 
Stefan  BuczackL,  biologist, 
gardening  broadcaster  and 
author,  52;  Max  Bygraves, 
entertainer.  75;  Alison 
Chi  tty.  theatre  designer,  49; 
Michael  Forsyth,  former 
Conservative  minister.  43; 
Paul  Gallagher,  trade-union 
leader,  53;  Gunter  Grass, 
novelist,  70;  Terry  Griffiths, 
snooker  champion.  50;  Paul 
Goggins,  Labour  MF,  44;  An- 
gela Lansbury,  actress,  72; 
Sir  Peter  Large,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Mobility  for  Disabled  People. 
66;  Lord  (Murray)  MacLe- 
hose  of  Beoch,  former  gover- , 
nor  of  Hong  Kong,  80;  Stuart , 
MacLeod,  fashion  designer, 
38;  Hugh  MacMillan,  chief . 
constable,  Northern  Constab- 1 
ulary.  65;  Margaret  Na-  j 
barro,  musicologist.  74;  Bar- 
oness (Emma)  Nicholson,  | 
former  Liberal  Democrat  MP.  . 
56;  The  Rev  Dr  John  Pol- 
klnghorne.  president. 
Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
67;  Simon  Ward,  actor,  57; 
William  Webb,  conductor 
and  artistic  director.  London 
College  of  Music.  50;  John 
Whlttingdale,  Conservative 
MP,  38. 


America,  and  was  _looMbr 
based  on  the  life 
c^ctator 

inspired  a 1970  tfg® 
same  name  which,  ta  addi- 
tion to  its  awfuln^s,  bad  the 
gnii  to  go  on  for  three  hours- 
f?*  inheritors  Q96S)  and  27te 

Betsy  (1971),  filmed  m 1977 
with  Laurence  Olivier,  in- 
credibly enough,  as  the 
Henry-Ford  car  tycoon,  sug- 
gested that  Robbins's  produc- 
tion was  becoming  Increas- 
ingly formulaic.  The  Pirate 
(1974)  was  the  routine  roman 
h clef,  this  time  based  on  the 
international  arms-dealer 
and  jet-setter,  Adnan 
Khashoggi- 

T.fke  Khasboggl  Robbins  — 
now  rich  beyond  bis  dreams 

was  developing  a taste  for 

the  Riviera  lifestyle-  In  i960 
be  acquired  his  prize  posses- 
sion, an  85ft  yacht,  Gracara. 
He  flaunted  his  Rolls-  Rcryces, 
his  love  of  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bling and  showgirls,  his  Lear 
jet,  and  his  playboy  lifestyle. 
He  acquired  expensive  homes 
in  Cannes,  Beverly  Hills,  Aca- 
pulco. Robbins  had  become 
'the  hero  of. a Harold  Robbins 
novel  . , . , 

Always  professional,  his 
stream  - of  fiction,  continued 
unabated:  The  Lonely  lady 
(1976),  Dreams  Die  Fast  (1977). 
Memories  of  Another  Day 
(1979),  Goodbye  Janette  (1981). 
Spellbinder  (1982)  — the  tide 
of  schlock  rolled  on,  inexora- 
bly and  profitably. 

In  April  1982,  Robbins  suf- 
fered a minor  stroke.  He  also 
met  Jann  Stepp,  a woman  20 
years  bis  junior  who  became 
his  third  wife  on  his  divorce 
Atom  bis  second  in  1992.  Other 
physical  problems  (a  broken 
and  badly  mended  hip,  no- 
tably) led  to  Robbins  retiring 
to  a quieter  mode  of  life  in 
Palm  Springs. 

The  novels  continued,  al- 
though they  now  only  figured, 
if  at  all  on  the  fringes  of  the 
bestseller  lists.  Descent  from 
Xanadu  (1984),  The  Story 
Teller  (1985),  Piranhas  (1986) 
duly  came  and  went,  without 
making  any  stir.  His  last  two 
novels,  The  Raiders  (1995)  and 
The  Stallion  (1996)  are  sequels 
to  The  Betsy  and  The  Carpet- 
baggers respectively.  Both 
have  been  suspected  erf  being 
substantially  co-written  by 
other  hands.  In  his  later  years 
he  was  reported  to  be  work- 
ing on  a biography,  provision- 
ally entitled  Who  the  Fuck 
Knows  Anything? 

Robbins  leaves  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  by  previous 
marriages. 

John  Sutherland 

Harold  Robbins,  novelist  bom 
May  21,  1916;  died  October  14, 
1997 


Death  Notices 


BUTIER,  suddenly  on  9 Oct  Panr  Free- 
man. aged  52.  Devon  County  councillor  lor 


Funaral  service  ai  St  Thomas  Method  1st 
Church,  Exeter  an  Friday  17  Octal  llJOun  . 
followed  by  private  family  Interment  Bcw- 
w*  U desired  to  Co-op  Funeral  Service.  18 
Vicarage  fld.  St  Thomas.  Exeter  EX2  9BJ 
by  la.JOiun  please.  Donations  n weluned 
k>  either  M.I.N.D.  or  me  National  Deal  CMI- 
drena  Society  e/a  The  Furrow  Director*. 
JARMANY.  Herbert,  died  suddenly  but 


journalist  on  dm  Coventry  Standard.  Sun- 
derland Echo  and  London  Evening  Stan- 
dard. duel  press  officer  of  Die  DHSS.  on, 
and  CSD.  A man  or  Unmerwe  strengm  or 
character  and  humourous  to  the  ana.  he 
will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  mte  JHI  and 
Iris  two  sans  Nicholas  and  Daniel.  Family 
Hovers  only.  Donations  to  Guys  and  Si 
ThortMs’  HbspKal  KMnar  Panama  Aesodo- 
Hen.  Funeral  to  be  held  at  Beckenham  Cre- 
rneioritan.  Elmers  End  Rood,  on  Friday  17th 
October  at  2.  30pm. 

SOFTLEV.  Peter  AJUL&A.  P&jeeJulJy  orr 
il#»  DMrty  loved  husband  at 
Bridget  Beloved  father  and  grancffalher  of 
EjenajBln.  Antonia,  Timothy.  SancWa.  So- 
E^^redBrica  and  Joe.  Funeral  service  el 
St  Bteabatn  s R.C  Church  10.1 5am.  Mon 
UCtOOQl, 

In  Memoriam 

NJOHTTNOAUE.  Dearest  Jo,  four  years  now 
^utjffur  wnlla.  but  In  our  hearts  lave 

Birthdays 

Ban  CMte  ta  11  today,  and  a great  fuli- 
ondWTim*PPy  Wf1hdar  wWl  k!VH  "tan.  Dsd 
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Ian  Black  * 


Jackdaw 


Me  generation 

YOU  HAVE  to  be  on  your 
guard  because  it  can  so  easily 
happen.  However  sophisti- 
cated the  company,  however 
elevated  the  conversation, 
when  the  chatter  thins  and 
substance-highs  start  to  sub- 
side. someone  will  mention 
Roger  the  Cabin  Boy  or  The 
Clangers  or  bow  Mary, 
Mungo  and  Midge  are  all 
Chaucerian  English  for  the 
female  pudendum. 

Stop  it  right  there  and  turn 
to  your  assembly — after 
clearly  advising  that  anyone 
who  mentions  Rent- A- Ghost 
will  have  their  head  plunged 
into  a bowl  of  guacoraole  — 
and  ask;  “How  old  are  we?" 


But  it's  hot  a simple  ques- 
tion. An  obsession  with 
seventies  children’s  TV  is 
just  one  piece  of  evidence  of  a 
generation '5  (or  at  least  the 
j privileged  ones)  extended 
adolescence,  its  steadfast  and 
self-indulgent  refusal  to  do 
j what  previous  generations 
did;  be  responsible,  self-suffi- 
cent  adults. 

I was  among  the  last  batch 
of  graduates  who  left  college 
without  the  burden  of  stu- 
, dent-loan  repayments,  with- 
out that  real  sense  that 
higher  education  is  a privi- 
, lege.  For  us,  it  was  a right  and 
it  was  ours  to  waste  as  we 
wished;  after  all . It  was  free 
and  easy. 

And  with  professional  op- 
portunities so  scarce,  due  to 
the  economic  recession,  we 
were  free  to  spend  the  next 
decade  in  a similar  fashion.  It 
was  a peculiar  collusion  of 
the  righteously  indolent,  the 
chaotic  and  a set  of  economic 
circumstances  that  seemed  to 
justify  it  all  as  a stance,  a 
position. 

Age  is  a strange,  floating 
thing  for  the  Me,  Eventually 
generation.  Next  year,  I turn 
30.  Has  any  other  generation 


approached  that  milestone 
with  such  dread? 

Th  irty something-  it  is:  Arena. 

In  the  bag 

AS  DECEPTIVELY  common- 
place as  purses  might  seem, 
they  are  in  fact  mausoleums 
In  which  anachronistic  femi- 
nine roles  have  been  pre- 
served for  all  time.  When 
women  disease  their  pocket- 
books,  they  frequently  boast 
of  the  readiness  with  which 
they  could  face  unforeseen  di- 
sasters. claiming  that  “I 
could  survive  for  24  hours  out 
of  my  purse.”  “it  contains 
enough  stuff  that  if  I were 
trapped  somewhere  over- 
night, I could  still  get  by,”  or 
“I  carry  all  the  emergency 
supplies  I would  need.” 

In  every  woman’s  purse 
there  lurks  a hidden  surviva- 
list,  a crazed  Mormon  busily 
stocking  her  pantry  for  the 
coming  apocalypse.  Another 
of  the  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  modem  purse  is 
the  way  in  which  many 
women  unthinkingly  stash 
away  in  it,  with  absurd  yet 
affectionate  loyalty,  all  the 
refuse  of  consumerism:  ratty 


Kleenexes,  crumpled  drink- 
ing-straw wrappers,  dead 
Chapsticks.  The  purse  pre- 
serves an  archaic  woman 
whose  habits  of  possessive- 
ness were  established  in  a 
culture  of  durable  goods  im- 
mune to  obsolescence,  things 
meant  to  be  treasured  and 
cared  for  for  an  entire  life. 

This  quaint  Victorian 
ghost  still  haunts  the  modem 
purse,  acting  as  the  over- 
protective  curator  of  a 
woman’s  cherished  belong- 
ings. Having  foiled  to  adapt  to 
a culture  of  instant  trash,  she 
cannot  throw  away  the  old 
hotel-room  key  given  to  her 
several  years  ago  by  a visit- 
ing friend  from  out  of  town, 
nor  can  she  get  rid  of  the 
moist  towelette  she  acquired 
at  a barbecue  in  1988,  or  the 
lint-covered  cough-drop  from 
last  season's  cold. 

The  sociology  and  psychology 
of Vie  purse,  from:  The  Con- 
tents of  Women  's  Purses:  An 
Accessory  in  Crisis,  by  Daniel 
Harris.  Extract  in  Harpers. 

Girl  power 

WHEN  you  think  and  talk 
about  rock  'n*  roll  of  the  1950s 


| and  60s.  you  can't  help  but 
th  ink  of  the  fabulous  girl 
groups.  The  girl  groups  were 
a unique  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  rock  "ii’  roll. 

Although  many  serious 
studies  of  early  rock  unfairly 
exclude  the  contribution  of 
girl  singers  and  girl  groups, 
it  doesn’t  change  the  fact 
that  they  definitely  existed 
and  were  in  fact  hugely  suc- 
cessful. I suppose  you  could 
compare  written  histories  of 
early  rock,  and  their  omis- 
sion of  girl  groups,  to  written 
histories  of  the  military . and 
their  failure  to  mention  the 
bravery  and  important  con- 
tributions of  women  in  uni-  - 
form. 

Most  critics  and  writers  of 
the  history  of  rock  ’n'  roll 
are  men  who  think  only  men 
can  write  and  sing  good 
rock  ’n’  roll  songs. 

Now,  don't  get  me  started.  I 
could  go  on  for  ever  citing 
their  elitism,  snobbishness, 
condescension  and  inability 
to  give  us  a truly  well- 
rounded  picture  of  early 
rock.  I will  say  this:  critics  of 
rock  'n’  roll  intellectualise 
the  genre  to  a fault  and  try  to 
make  rock  something  that 


needs  to  be  dissected  and  an- 
alysed to  death. 

When  all  is  said  and  done, 
they  forget  one  of  the  most 
important  components  to  the 
music:  girl  groups  and  girl 
rock  artists.  Not  ail  critics 
forget  them  completely,  but 
even  those  who  mention 
them  tend  to  make  them 
cutesy  and  not  very  impor- 
tant. 

Rock  'n' roll's  wallflowers.  In 
Rockrgrlcorr  magazine. 
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Lessons  in  love 

THE  villain  in  the  cartoon 
series  Scooby  Doa  is  always 
the  first  insignificant  char- 
acter we  meet,  until  his  iden- 
tity is  revealed  in  the  famous 
unmasking  scene  at  the  end. 
Although  everyone  knows 
that  this  Is  how  things  will 
work  out,  the  narrative 
never  changes,  so  compelling 
is  the  logic  that  links  start  to 
finish.  Like  the  mazes  of 
antiquity,  the  point  of  entry 
is  the  same  as  the  point  of 
exit. 

And  in  love,  the  things 
which  were  most  cherished 
in  a partner  will  ultimately 
be  the  things  that  are  most 
despised.  To  cherish,  to  love 
and  to  hate,  we  start  with  the 
little  things.  The  Puritans 
first  attacked  the  square  hats 
and  pockets  of  the  bishops, 
and  then  the  bishops 
themselves. 

And  when  tve  find  hate 
here,  It  is  exactly  those 
places  where  we  would  ex- 
pect to  find  love;  in  a family 
for  example,  or  between 
lovers,  but  always  linked  to 
the  details  through  which 
love  first  articulated  itself  I 


the  words  at  the  art  opening 
or  the  gaze  on  the  street  in 
Rome.  Which  means  that  any 
theory  of  passion  should  also 
include  a theory  of  details. 

The  beginning  of  the  end? 

Trace. 
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Britain  now  sells  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  world’s  arms 
That’s  not  ethical,  Mr  Cook. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  By 

Ian  Black  and  David  Fairhall 


practitioners. 


excellent  use-  of  what  they 
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ATE VE  R network  computing,  anri  our 
one  may  own  red  ensign  may  be  an 
think  about  increasingly  rare  sight.  But 
the  vivisec-  by  golly;  we  can  still  put 
tion  of  together  a first-rate  fighter 
riron  r>r,  J£®u&®r  c^lil‘  aircraft,  armoured  vehicle  or 

dren,  wrote  GK  Chesterton  in  warship  — and  we  know  how 
his  parody  of  a mealy-  to  use  them, 
mouthed  English  newspaper  One  reason  British 
ecutonal,  we  can  all  agree  that  weapons  continue  to  sell  so 
iJj  0U^  event  be  car-  well  is  the  high  reputation  of 

r’iet*  °dt  by  fully  qualified  our  armed  forces,  and  our  dis- 
practitioners.  A similar  atti-  proportionate  involvement  in 
hide  tends  to  apply  to  such  places  as  Bosnia,  where 
Britain  s particularly  promt-  we  largely  staffed  the  head- 
nmit  role  in  the  arms  trade  quarters  that  took  Nato  fatn 
today:  it  may  be  controversial,  the  field,  and  wtnHima  to  run 
and  may  occasionally  embar-  a large  sector  of  the  peace- 
rass  _ ethically  concerned  enforcement  operations.  The 
politicians,  but  in  the  busi-  Gulf  war  was  another  show- 
ness  of  war  — making  high-  case.  Some  of  our  kit,  admlt- 
tech  weapons,  selling  them,  tedly  was  hardly  fit  for 
and,  in  places  like  Bosnia,  frontline  duty,  our  main  bat- 
actually  using  them  — we  are  tie  fan]c  only  just  made  it  into 
indeed  thoroughly  qualified  the  field.  But  our  troops  made 
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Britain,  according  to  fig-  had,  and  British  arms  manu- 
ures  released  this  weekfij,  facturers  have  reaped  appro- 
now  accounts  for  almost  a priate  rewards  In  the  form  of 
quarter  of  the  global  arms  fat  re-equipment  contracts 
market  -—  22.1  per  cent,  to  be  from  our  Arab  allies  in  that 
precise,  second  only  to  the  campaign.  j 

United  States  and  its  military-  Thanks  to  Saddam  Hussein, 

industrial  complex,  and  worth  buoyant  oil  prices  and  the  fear 
well  over  £5  billion  a year.  All  inspired  by  extremist  Iran, 
in  all  a quite  remarkable  per-  the  Middle  East  accounts  for 
formance  for  a middle-rank-  40  per  cent  of  a £25  billion 
ing  power  of  dwindling  global  arms  market  that  Is 
economic  importance,  whose  now  expanding  again  after 
exporting  skills  are  generally  almost  a decade  of  decline  foil- 
perceived  to  be  limited  to  lowing  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
Spice  Girls  pihnma  or  pnrfes-  Saudi  Arabia  alone  bought 
sional  footballers.  Yet  our  £5-5  billion  of  foreign 
commercial  success  as  the  weaponry  last  year;  according 
world's  second-most  effective  to  the  International  Institute 
merchant  of  death  is  not  for  Strategic  Studies,  making 
matched  — any  more  than  it  it  by  far  the  world's  biggest 
was  for  Chesterton’s  leader-  arms  importer  Kuwait  paid 
writer  — by  moral  clarity  debts  to  its  Western  mercenar- 
about  whether  we  should  or  ies  to  the  tune  of  £650  million 
should  not  be  in  this  particu-  — of  which  we  took  our  share, 
lar  business.  Not  merely  in  Britain  is  particularly  well 
the  trade  in  a moderate  way  placed  to  take  advantage  erf 
as  with  Germany  or  Italy  but  the  Saudis’  appetite  for  high- 
light up  to  our  necks.  tech  weapons  (and  corre- 
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minesweepers, 


right  up  to  our  necks.  tech  weapons  (ana  corre- 

Partly  for  reasons  of  his-  spondingly  nervous  when  the 
tory  partly  by  deliberate  polit-  sentencing  of  a British  nurse 
icai  inclination,  we  are  still  to  500  lashes  threatens  to 
among  the  world’s  preemi-  upset  sensitive  commercial 
nent  military  nations,  the  relationships).  In  1385,  Mar- 
only  European  member  of  garet  Thatcher  set  up  the  A1 
Nato  (with  the  doubtful  excep-  Yamamah  govemm en t-to-gov- 
tion  of  Prance)  capable  of  pro-  ernment  programme  with  the 
jecting  military  power  outside  desert  kingdom,  a rolling  od- 
our own  region.  We  may  have  for-arms  deal  that  has  gener- 
disman tied  much  of  our  basic  ated  something  tike  £40  billion 
industrial  capacity  to  make  of  business,  mainly  for  the  UK 
way  for  heritage  centres,  and  aerospace  industries.  Under 
sold  the  last  of  our  indigenous  the  AI  Yamamah  umbrella, 
car  manufacturers  to  the  Ger-  British  Aerospace  has  suj> 
mans;  we  may  not  be  able  to  pHfid  successive  ^JJ^cIies  of  1 
rnatnh  the  Japanese  in  neural  Ibrnado  bombers  (In  which  I 


Germany  and  Italy  also  have  a 
share)  and  has  high  hopes  of 
selling  the  new  Eurofighter 
into  the  same  market  Vosper 
Thorneycroft  Is  looking  to 
build  more  minesweepers. 
Vickers  Defence  Systems  is 
competing  with  the  US  and 
France  for  a tank  contract 
worth  perhaps  £1  billion. 

The  ramifications  of  a vast 
arms  deal  like  this  stretch  Car  ' 
into  other  corners  of  British  | 
industry  through  the  support , 
and  construction  contracts 
that  go  with  it  last  year;  for 
example,  we  exported  £987 
mill  inn  of  transport  equip- 
ment and  £207  million  of  elec- 
trical, telecommunications 
and  recording  equipment  to 
the  Saudis,  some  of  which 
was  no  doubt  the  byproduct  of 
earlier  military  sales  (the 
extent  of  the  linkage  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  because  the 
Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry's  breakdown  of  last 
year's  total  £2.5  billion 
exports  to  Saudi  Arabia  does 
not  specify  the  military  com- 
ponents). The  same  may  be 
true  of  our  controversial 
arms  trade  with  Indonesia 
and  the  other  militarily  ambi- 
tious nations  of  the  Pacific 
rim. 

Under  the  Conservatives, 


such  export  success  was 
unambiguously  lauded..  Under 
Labour  a problem  has  arisen; 
and  it  is  a problem  likely  to 
haunt  the  new  Foreign  Secre- 
tary for  for  longer  than  any 
protocol  wrangle  in  India. 
Quite  simply,  how  can  Robin 
Cook  continue  to  square  his 
professed  concern  for  a more 
human-rights-centred  foreign 
policy  with  the  welfare  of 
such  a mighty  defence  manu- 
fecturing  sector? 


Govern- 

SB  ■^■^ment  is  com- 
H mitted  to  the 
HH  maintenance 
p®  of  a strong 
Ml  defence 
industry  which  is  a strategic 
part  of  our  industrial  base  as 
well  as  of  our  defence  effort," 
he  told  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  July  “Defence  exports 
can  also  contribute  to  interna- 
tional stability  by  strengthen- 
ing bilateral  and  collective 
defence  relationships.”  . 

Labour  has  been  nothing  if , 
not  consistent  while  stDl  in 
opposition,  it  promised  not  to 
“issue  export  licences  for  the  i 
sale  of  arms  to  regimes  that 
might  use  them  for  internal  : 
repression  or  international  1 
aggression",  as  wen  as  when  I 
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[ their  sale  might  "intensify  or 
prolong  existing  armed  con- 
flicts or  where  these  weapons 
m ight  be  used  to  abuse  human 
rights "(ZJ.  Once  in  office. 
Cook  was  quick  to  issue  a mis- 
sion statement  that  promised 
to  “put  human  rights  at  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  policy”. 

Yet  the  first  test  — Cook 
would  admit  later  to  being 
irritated  by  countless  newspa- 
per articles  beginning  with 
the  words  “in  a first  test  for 
Labour’s  ethical  foreign  policy 
...”  — proved  a disappoint- 
ment If  expectations  had  been 
exaggerated,  it  was  his  own 
fhult  After  weeks  erf  delibera- 
tion across  Whitehall,  and  a 
series  of  judicious  leaks 
designed  to  lessen  the  negative 
Impact  government  lawyers 
advised  that  pre-existing  can- 
tracts  for  the  sale  to  Indonesia 
of  £160  million-worth  of  Hawk  1 
training  aircraft,  Ahris , 
armoured  cars  and  Tactica 
water  cannon  could  not  be 
revoked.  Cook  Insisted  that  a 
balance  had  to  be  struck: 
“Britain  is  one  of  the  largest 
arms  exporters  in  the  world,” 
he  said.  “That  leadingposrtion 
obliges  us  to  take  seriously  the 
reputation  of  the  arms  trade. 
Success  and  responsibility  go 
hand  in  hand." 


Cook  is  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism that  he  has  not  gone  far 
enough  by  his  own  high  stan- 
I dards.  He  has  tried  hard  on 
other  fronts,  working  for  a 
landmine  ban  and  pressing 
our  EU  partners  for  a code  of 
conduct  on  arms  sales  — 
designed  to  ensure  that  one 
country's  ethics  do  not  mean 
its  business  interests  are 
undercut  by  less  fastidious 
partners.  But  the  criticism, 
and  the  ethical  conflict,  will 
not  simply  go  away 

If  making  armaments  was 
universally  regarded  as  a 
respectable  way  of  earning 
our  living  none  of  this  would 
matter  But  the  noisy  protests 
surrounding  government- 
backed  arms  fairs,  the  parlia- 
mentary barrage  directed  at 
Cook  every  time  he  blocks  a 
couple  of  contracts  on  ethical 
grounds,  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  any  case,  the  arms 
business  is  notoriously  risky 
as  regimes  In  Tehran,  Bagh- 
dad, Jakarta,  and  maybe  one 
day  Riyadh,  come  and  go. 
Which  is  one  reason  why  some 
of  the  biggest  players  have 
deliberately  tried  to  diversity 
out  of  military  activities. 

Britain  needs  to  do  the 
same.  Jtobin  Cook  will  never 
wriggle  off  the  ethical  hook 
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criti-  on  which  he  is  impaled  until 
ae  for  this  fundamental  distortion  in 
l stan-  our  economy  is  removed, 
rd  on  A proposed  defence  diversifi- 
for  a cation  agency  still  on  Labour's 
•ssing  agenda  (although  with  nothing 
ode  of  like  the  prominence  it  had  in 
es  — opposition),  is  not  going  to  be 
t one  the  answee  It  may  be  worth  try- 
mean  ing.  but  the  Conservatives  were 
are  right  to  point  out  its  severe  lim- 
dious  stations.  British  arms  manu- 
idsm,  facturers  will  not  change  their 
, will  spots  unless  the  Government 
loudly  turns  its  back  on  the 
s was  arms  trade,  and  shows  that  it  is 
as  a prepared  to  hurt  its  own  sup- 
raing  porters  in  the  process  — by 
would  putting  many  of  them  out  of 
otests  work. 

merit-  

>ariia-  Source*:  (1)The  Military  Balance 
ed  at  1 997/8,  International  Institute  for 
cks  a Strategic  Studies  (October  14 
thical  1 997);  09  A Fresh  Start  for  Britain: 
is  not  AStrategyfor  Britain  In  the 
arms  Modem  Wtorid  (Labour  Party,  June 
risky  1996). 

Bagh-  Graphic*  sources:  1ISS; 

£ one  Defence  Analytical  Services 
i go.  Agency. 

some  Aircraft  shown  tea  Tornado, 
have  Oraptilcs:  Padcfy  Alien,  Frnbarr 
irsify  Sheehy. 

Research:  Mark  Esplner. 

1 the  David  Falrtiall  is  the  Guardian's 
never  defence  correspondent,  tan  Black 
hook  the  diplomatic  editor 
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week  the  Guardian  International  consistently  delivers  the  latest  news  to  an  international  readership.  In  many  countries  we’ve 
S,X  further  by  introducing  a subscription  service,  in  order  to  make  its  unparalleled  UK,  European  and  world  news  more  readily  available. 

■ to  extend  this  service  to  more  countries  over  the  coming  months.  So,  if  you'd  like  to  know  whether  there  is  a subscription 
We're  planning  startjng  a subscription  service  in  your  area  that  would  get  the  Guardian  International  into  your  hands 

ava,lable  more  quickly  and  cheaply,  just  get  hold  of  a pen  and  write  to  the  address  below. 
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Barclays 
looks  at 
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NatWest 


Alex  Bummer 
Financial  Edttor 


ARCLAVS  Bank 
executives  believe 
there  is  a strong 
| strategic  case  for  a 

takeover  or  merger 

with  another  of  Britain's  high 
street  banks,  once  it  has  sold 
off  BZW. 

They  are  confident  the 
bank  could  pull  off  such  a 
deal,  despite  the  competition 
objections  which  would  be 
raised.  But  Barclays  is  un- 
likely to  confront  the  issue 
until  it  has  disposed  of  its 
BZW  equities,  mergers  and 
acquisitions  arm.  Senior  Bar- 
clays* management  is  still 
coalldent  of  selling  BZW  at  a 
good  price  to  a US  or  conti- 
nental bank  seeking  an  equity 
trading  and  deal-making  plat- 
form in  London. 

Once  Barclays  has  resolved 
the  BZW  sale  and  a dispute 
with  its  unions.  Bifti  and  Un- 
it!, which  are  planning  indus- 
trial action  tomorrow,  chief 
executive  Martin  Taylor 
wants  the  bank  to  focus  on  its 
strategic  future. 

He  and  the  senior  manage- 
ment believe  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  a merger  or  tie-up 
with  NatWest  may  not  yet 
have  passed,  despite  the 
efforts  of  NatWest  to  put  the 
crisis  in  its  investment  bank- 
ing division  behind  it. 

Although  a transnational 
merger  of  the  kind  unveiled 
this  week  between  Merita  of 
Finland  and  Nordbanken  of 
Norway  is  not  ruled  out,  Bar- 
clays believes  that  an  all-UK 
merger,  creating  a national 
champion,  makes  more  stra- 
tegic sense. 

It  points  to  the  success  of 
ABN'Amro,  both  In  Europe 
and  globally,  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  in 
terms  of  greater  efficiency 
and  international  expansion. 

Just  as  ABN- Amro  was  able 


to  convince  the  Dutch  compe- 
tition authorities  that  the 
merger  should  be  allowed,  so 
Barclays  is  confident  it  can 
make  the  case  in  the  UK,  With 
the  conversion  of  building 


societies  such  as  the  Halifax 
into  banks,  the  merger  of 
Lloyds  and  TSB,  and  the 
arrival  of  new  entrants  in  the 
banking  market  such  as 
Salnsbory’s  and  GE  Capital, 
it  takes  the  view  that  the  com- 
petition authorities  might  be 
willing  to  let  such  a deal 

through. 

Any  hint  from  Barclays 
that  it  Is  still  interested  in 
NatWest  is  likely  to  be  met 
with  fury  by  the  leading  fig- 
ures there,  chairman  Lord  Al- 
exander and  chief  executive 
Derek  Wanlesa,  who  want  a 
period  of  calm.  They  could 
take  the  matter  to  the  Take- 
over Panel,  the  City  referee. 

Another  factor  thought  to 
be  behind  Barclays'  Interest 
in  a UK  rather  than  a conti- 
nental partner  is  the  current 
stock-market  rating  for  bank 
shares  in  London  compared 
with  those  on  the  Continent 

Despite  the  much  higher 
rates  of  return  on  capital 
being  achieved  by  UK  banks, 
they  carry  relative  lowly  val- 
ues compared  to  their  conti- 
nental counterparts.  Mr 
Taylor  takes  the  view  that 
Barclays,  having  extensively 
cleaned  up  its  international 
operations  over  the  last  seven 
years,  is  now  in  position  to 
undertake  a merger  which 
will  catapult  it  into  the  same 
international  class  as  Citi- 
bank. the  New  York-based 
commercial  bank. 

At  a more  parochial  level, 
Mr  Taylor  is  determined  to 
change  the  pay  culture  at  Bar- 
clays before  it  attempts  a stra- 
tegic move.  He  believes  that 
the  current  system,  which 
favours  long-term  service 
over  performance  in  office,  is 
a disincentive  to  Barclays’ 
best  people. 


Getting  closer?  Barclays  believes  a link-up  with  NatWest  is  still  on  the  cards 
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Jobless  total  lowest  in  1 7 years 


Charlotte  Demy 


RTT AIN’S  jobless  total 
has  fallen  for  the  19th 

month  jn  a row  to  a 17- 

year  low,  bringing  the  num- 
bers out  of  work  and  claiming 
benefit  to  1.46  million. 

Employment  minister 
Andrew  Smith  welcomed  the 
28.000  drop  in  the  dole  queues. 
“I  am  delighted  to  see  employ- 
ment rising  strongly  against  a 
backdrop  of  macroeconomic 
stability.  The  labour  market 
continues  to  improve,  with 
falling  numbers  of  claimant 
unemployment  and  new  va- 
cancies rolling  in,"  he  said. 


the  unemployment  rate  is 
now  5.2  per  cent  of  the  work- 
force^ the  lowest  rate  since 
July  1980.  when  it  stood  at  5 
per  cent  according  to  figures 
released  yesterday  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics 

But  the  fail  in  the  jobless 
total  was  smaller  than  City 
analysts  had  been  expecting. 
Andrew  Cates  of  UBS  said: 
“Sufficient  evidence  has  now 
emerged  suggesting  that  the 
economy  is  slowing  and  that 
the  interest-rate  cycle  . . . has 
peaked.” 

The  Bank  of  England  an- 
nounced three  months  ago 
that  it  was  putting  rates  on 
hold  while  it  considered  the 


direction  of  the  economy.  The 
minutes  of  the  Bank's  Mone- 
tary Policy  Committee  meet- 
ing In  September,  published 
yesterday,  show  the  members 
decided  unanimously  to  keep 
rates  at  7 per  cent  but  were 
concerned  that  the  steep  fall 
in  the  dole  queues  could  reig- 
nite inflation. 

The  jobless  total  is  now  1.5 
million  lower  than  when  it 
last  peaked  in  December  1992. 

John  O'Sullivan  of  NatWest 
Markets  said  the  headline 
measure  exaggerated  the 
strength  of  the  labour  market. 
The  alternative  measure, 
based  on  the  Labour  Force 
Survey,  shows  unemploy- 


ment to  be  more  than  500,000 
higher,  the  widest  gap  ever 
between  the  two  counts. 

Growth  in  average  earnings 
was  stable  in  September,  ris- 
ing 4JS  per  cent  on  the  year, 
the  same  as  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  ONS.  The  Bank 
is  watching  the  average  earn- 
ings figures  closely  for  signs 
of  Inflation-busting  pay  deals. 

The  boom  in  share  prices 
also  worried  the  committee. 
The  minutes  note  that  the  rise 
in  personal  wealth  as  a result 
Of  the  soaring  stock  market 
could  prompt  higher  con- 
sumer spending.  But  a crash 
in  prices  could  also  “create  a 
shock  to  the  real  economy”. 


THE  DUSTBIN 
OF  EUROPE 


Dome  dig. . . Cleaning  up 
the  Millennium  site  — 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prove  how  effectively 
such! and  can  be  reclaimed 
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Sucking  out  the  land’s  poison 


Roger  Com 


GREENWICH’S  Mil- 
lennium site  will 
be  home  to  more 
than  an  piece  of 
fancy  architecture. 
The  Inlhmous  dome  will  be 
built  on  land  once  poisoned 
by  industrial  pollution,  and 
its  construction  will  be  a pub- 
lic demonstration  of  how, 
after  many  years,  such  land 
can  be  reclaimed. 

Until  recently  industry  de- 
posited its  waste  with  little 
thought  of  the  repercussions. 
Faced  with  pollution,  develop- 
ers simply  moved  the  prob- 
lem elsewhere  by  burying  the 
material  in  landfill  sites. 

Serious  cleaning-up  — 
without  creating  other  prob- 
lems — has  so  far  been  rare. 


The  problems  are  partly 
technological.  The  challenges 
of  polluted  sites  such  as  that 
of  the  Millennium  or  the 
remains  or  the  Ravenscraig 
steel  plant  are  enormous. 

The  difficulties  are  aggra- 
vated by  uncertainty  over  the 
scale  of  the  task.  There  are 

many  disused  industrial  sites, 
but  nobody  is  sure  how  many. 
The  Government’s  own  esti- 
mate ranges  from  10.000  to 
27,000  hectares,  but  despite 
the  width  of  that  range,  there 
are  some  who  believe  that 
there  Is  even  more  land  that 
needs  attention. 

The  Confederation  of  Brit- 
ish Industry  has  put  the  fig- 
ure at  10  times  the  official  es- 
timate. Others,  like  Friends  of 
the  Earth,  believe  100,000 
hectares  is  about  right. 

"There  are  still  no  guide- 


lines or  authoritative  stan- 
dards for  defining  the  level 
sites  have  to  be  cleaned  up 
to”,  complained  Norman 
Ellis,  chief  executive  of  Certa, 
a risk  assesment  and  insur- 
ance company. 

Little  has  been  done  over 
the  last  10  years  unless  inter- 
est in  sites  was  shown  by  de- 
velopers. Only  then  have  com- 
panies grappled  with  the 
Issues.  Supermarkets  for 
instance,  have  built  stores  on 
the  sites  of  former  gas  plants, 
and  have  therefore  had  to 
remedy  the  years  of  pollution. 

“So  far  It  has  been  driven 
by  redevelopment”.  Mr 
Waters  said.  "Otherwise  a 
site  could  be  severely  Im- 
pacted but  might  not  be 
cleared  up.” 

There  are  a few  exceptions. 
Groundwork,  the  green  char- 


ity. won  £22  million  from  the 
Millenium  Fund  to  clean  up 
21  disused  coal  mines. 
Groundwork  has  also  made 
an  agreement  with  Powergen 
to  use  fiiel  ash  to  help  regen- 
erate damaged  land. 

But  reclamation  has  been 
hampered  by  the  uncertain 
legal  situation. 

Initially  the  problem  was 
where  responsibility  lay  for 
pollution  which  might  date 
back  more  than  3 century. 
The  principle  was  clear:  the 
polluter  pays.  But  that  means 
little  when  the  polluter  was  a 
chemical  company  which 
went  bust  long  ago. 

Business  lobbied  success- 
fully to  avoid  the  creation  of  a 
comprehensive  register  of 
contaminated  land,  arguing 
that  any  sites  on  the  register 
would  be  blighted.  Banks  and 


insurers  fought  to  avoid 
liability  for  the  contamina- 
tion caused  or  inherited  by 
their  customers,  but  in  the 
process  they  realised  how  im- 
portant green  issues  could  be 
in  lending  decisions. 

The  Environment  Act  of 
1995  changed  the  focus.  It  in- 
troduced a risk-based  ap- 
proach which  meant  that  ap- 
propriate treatment  would 
vary  with  sites,  depending  on 
the  use  intended  for  the  land, 
the  severity  or  the  danger  and 
the  likelihood  of  damage  — 
primarily  to  people. 

But  detailed  guidance  on 
how  the  Act  should  be  inter- 
preted is  still  pending. 

The  guidance  was  almost 
published  before  the  general 
election,  but  missed  that 
deadline.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment Is  struggling  with  the 


crucial  issue  of  how  to  pay  for 
the  work  to  identify  dirty 
sites,  not  to  mention  enforc- 
ing their  clean-up. 

Local  authorities  are 
charged  with  those  tasks,  but 
have  no  funding  for  them. 

The  Department  of  Envi- 
ronment was  keen  yesterday 
to  dismiss  suggestions  that 
the  process  was  being 
reviewed.  A spokeswoman 
said  guidance  would  be 
Issued  before  the  end  of  1997. 

But  many  observers  believe 
it  wlH  be  a slow  process  un- 
less the  Government  commits 
to  more  funds  and  a greater 
clarity  of  policy..  Norman 
Ellis  said:  “Something  seri- 
ous has  to  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment to  Implement  an  appro- 
priate regime.  While  there 
are  no  clear  standards  there 
is  still  risk.” 
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Notebook  

Why  whingeing 
had  to  stop 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


ALL  those  whingeing  UK- 
based  institutions;  who 
felt  that  BT  was  paying 
too  much  for  MCI,  must  be 
fooling  a little  queasy  now. 
What  they  have  foiled  to  rec- 
ognise is  that  telecoms  is  no 
longer  a conservative,  utility- 
based  business  but  something 
for  more  glamorous  on  the 
edge  of  the  communications 
revolution. 

Moreover,  although  many 
British  Investments  in  the 
United  States  have  gone 
wrong;  it  is  so  significantly 
ajipfld  of  anywhere  else  in  the 
wired  age  that  a foothold  in 
the  long-distance  or  local 
markets  there  is  a 'huge 
advantage.  . 

Just  how  much  more  MCI  is 
rated  on  Wall  Street  than  in 
the  City  was  first  demon- 
strated by  the  admittedly 
slightly  flaky  WorldCom 
offer,  based  upon  strato- 
spheric earnings  projections 
and  the  illusion  of  paper, 
There  appear  to  be  few  such 
problems  surrounding  the 
offer  from  yet  another  US  te- 
lecoms group  GTE,  one  of  the 
most  diversified  in  the  US 
with  its  long-distance,  local, 
cellular.  Internet  and  manu- 
facturing operations. 

It  Is  a cash  generating  ma- 
chine which  produced  profits 
of  $756  million  in  the  third 
quarter  alone. 

The  Kximpany  also  appears 
to  be  in  expansion  mode  with 
more  than  430.000  customers 
added  to  its  mobile,  long-dis- 
tance. Internet  access  and 
video  business  in  the  last 
quarter. 

What  it  does  not  offer  MCI 
is  the  international  potential 
already  seen  from  partner- 
ship with  BT. 

Nevertheless,  in  a bid  situa- 
tion where  rivals  are  offering 
paper  and  cash  (BT)  or  all 
paper  (WorldCom),  GTE’s 
cash-in-hand  offer,  which 
could  'be  worth  $25  billion, 
may  well  prove  to  be  the 
knock-out  punch. 


Whisky  galore 


AFTER  What  at  times  has 
been  a nerve-wracking 
wait  for  the  putative 
bosses  of  GMG  Brands,  the 
new  corporation  carved  out  of 

GramlMet  and  Gutar^w 

fed  that  they  can  frft  a glass  of 
Johnnie  Walker  Blue  Label  — 
their  most  expensive  brand  — 
to  celebrate- 

This  has  been  a triumphal 
week  for  a merger  vrtucfajd 
times  looked  as  * 

have  to  be  significantly  recast 
as  a result  of  the  ambition  of 
Bernard  Arnault  ofLVMH. 

In  one  week  LVMH.  the  larg- 
est shareholder  in  botti  compfr 
nies.  has  been  seen  off  the  field’ 
of  play  with  a relatively  mod- 
est ran  minion  pay-off  and.  the 
promise  cf  access  of  the  GMG 
Brands  distribution  network 
— estimated  to  be  worth  as 
mUch  again-  But,  as  impor- 
tantly, it  has  escaped  from 
review  by  the  European  Com- 
mission, the  competition  au- 
thority on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, extraordinarily  lightly. 

Among  its  big  array  of  spirit 
brands,  an  that  the  EC  is  ask- 
ing it  to  do  is  sell  off  two, 
Dewar's  and  Ainslie.  Given 
that  Dewar’s  represents  just 
700,00  of  the  30  million  cases 
that  GMG  will  be  distributing, 
it  is  not  a huge  blow.  In  terms 
of  what  the  EC  could  have 
done,  given  the  degree  cf  domi- 
nation which  the  new  com- 
pany wfll  have  in  scotch, 
vodka  and  gin,  this  is  like  get- 
ting out  of  Jail  free. 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  the 
US  authorities,  heavily  lobbied 
by  Canadian-based  liquor 
group  Seagram,  may  prove 
less  compliant,  particularly  if 
they  choose  to  focus  on  the  fact  : 
that  GMG  Brands  wfll  have  60 
per  cent  of  the  scotch  market 
— against  25  per  cent  of  the 
overall  distilled  spirits  supply. 

Given  American  anti-trust 
enthusiasms,  an  attempt  to 
block  off  access  of  Dewar's 
would  be  harmful  in  the  US, 
where  penetration  is  strong 
and  there  has  been  a heavy 
marketing  campaign. 

The  game  Is  not  up  until  this 
hurdle  has  been  cleared.  GMG 
must  deliver  on  time  the  prom- 
ised cost  savings  to  sharehriM- 
ers.  And  if  the  new  manage- 
ment team  has  any  sense  it 
will  start  to  focus  on  its  key 
activities,  selling  off  such  un- 
related businesses  as  Burger 
King.  ... . - 


BNFL  plans 
£900m  joint 
fuel  service 


Station  Beawls 


RITISH  Nuclear 
Fuels,  the  state- 
I owned  nuclear  repro- 
cessing company, 
yesterday  unveiled  plans  for  a 
£900  million  joint  venture 
with  Siemens  in  atomic  fiiel 
services,  and  Immediately  de- 
nied suggestions  that  its  pro- 
posed merger  with  Magnox. 
Electric  was  under  threat 

BNFL  and  Siemens  have 
agreed  to  start  talks  on  put- 
ting all  their  respective  fuel 
services  Interests  into  one 
Joint  venture,  which  would 
then  vie  for  second  place  In 
the  market  against  Westing- 
house  with  a share  of  around 
15  per  cent  But  both  would 
stiff  be  dwarfed  by  Fragema 
of  France,  which  has  25  per 
cent  of  the  market. 

The  deal  is  the  second 
major  European  joint  venture 
entered  into  by  BNFL  since 
the  creation  of  Urenco,  a fuel 
enrichment  business  with 
Dutch  and  German  partners. 
Neither  Urenco  nor  BNFL’s 
MOX  and  Thorp  reprocessing 
businesses  are  involved  in  the 
Siemens  venture  talks. 

It  remains  unclear  if  the 
German  company  — whose 
fuels  business  sales  total 
more  than  three  times 
BNFL's  — will  gain  control  of 
the  joint  venture. 

Siemens  employs  4,100 
people  in  fuel  services  and 
recorded  sales  last  year  of 
2 billion  German  marks  (£700 
million).  BNFL’s  business  — 
based  at  the  Springflelds  site 
in  Lancashire  — employs 
2^00  people. 

But  a Siemens  spokesman 
said  that  the  holdings  of  the 
joint  venture  would  be 
resolved  during  discussions 
m the  new  year.  He  said  the 
issue  would  be  settled  on  a 
wider  valuation  of  the 
businesses  and  would  follow  a 
due  diligence  process. 

But  the  timing  of  the  Sie- 
mens announcement  — com- 
ing as  talks  on  the  merger  of 
BNFL  and  Magnox  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reaching  a climax 


— led  to  speculation  last 
night  that  the  bigger  merger 
with  Magnox  was  in  danger.  . 

Government  sources 
stressed  that  official  blessing 
had  been  given,  although  any 
tie-up  will  have  to  be  vetted 
by  the  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
and  given  the  eventual  all- 
clear  by  Industry  Secretary 
Margaret  Beckett  “Ministers 
are  aware  of  the  discussions 
taking  place  and  are  content 
for  them  to  do  so,"  a spokes- 
man for  the  DTI  said. 

All  sides  said  the  proposed 
absorbtion  into  BNFL  of  Mag- 
nox — owner  of  the  country's 
oldest  nuclear  reactors  — was 
continuing  as  planned. 

One  of  the  thorniest  issues 
to  be  resolved  is  how  much  of 
a £4  billion  funding  guarantee 
to  cover  Magnox  liabilities  — 
established  by  the  last  Con- 
servative government  — will 
be  available  to  BNFL.  Talks 
were  due  to- finish  this  month. 

Both  Siemens  and  BNFL  in- 
sisted that  the  Magnox  issue 
was  unrelated  to  the  proposed 
Joint  venture,  although  Mag- 
nox is  currently  one  of 
BNFL’s  most  Important  cus- 
tomers of  fuel  services. 

Adolf  Hutle,  group  presi- 
dent of  Siemens’  power  gen- 
eration arm,  said:  "These 
talks  are  aimed  at  strenghtea- 
ing  the  position  of  both  BNFL 
and  Siemens  In  a competitive 
market  place." 

He  added  that  the  idea  was 
to  discover  if  the  two  compa- 
nies could  more  effectively 
meet  customer'  demands  tor 
lower-cost  services. 

John  Taylor,  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  BNFL,  said:  "Bring. 
™1Uogether  Siemens  and 
wou?d  create  a strong 
global  nuclear  venture  with 
^mpUmentary  products  and 
technology.  ’ 

S power  and  Power- 
Gen  are  being  forced  to  exam- 
ine leasing  or  selling  coal- 
25®*  4po^er  stations- they 
TOtot  to  close  down  in  what 

5s  ?? 4 to  be  a new  wrangle 
^.regulator.  Stephen  . 
LittlechdcLhead  or  Offerfhas 
appointed  Touche  Ross  to  act 
as  an  independent  assesser 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.142 
Austria  19.39 
Belgium  56.80 
Canada  2.182 
Cyprus  0.BI8 
Denmark  10  56 
Finland  8.34 


France  9.22 
Germany  2.753 
Greece  435.6S 
Hong  Kong  ISljs 
India  58.64 
Ireland  1.07 
Israel  5.66 


Italy  2.71  s 
MalLa  0.612 

Netherlands  3.09 
New  Zealand  2.44 
Norway  Ji.ii 
Portugal  280.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.875 


5*W"°d  * ™Sr  ^ one 


Singapore  2465 
Soudi  AMca  7254 
Spain  231.00 

Sweden  12.012 
Switzerland  2203 
Turkey  278 ,280 
USA  1.58S 
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Racing 
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punters  take  risk 
in  the  Dewhurst 


ctutal4awWi 


P VOTERS  are  looking 
I"  ‘he  each-wa| 
value  and  fighting 

saafiJSM: 
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Mutamam,  trained  by  A& 

. -xfea 

EesK  16-1  shot 

reports  Central 
L“if  to  be  in  fine  form  at 
home  but  the  colt  has  not 
raced  since  July,  having  had 
m unsatisfactory  blood  Bount 
when  ruled  out  of  the 

iSSSPS  Stakes  at  The  Cur- 
ragh  last  month. 

0«M  Park  beat  Dock- 
eider  by  three  lengthe  a* 
Goodwood  over  seven  fUr- 
l??fsand  the  worry  is  that 
could  now  be  on  the 
snort  side  for  this  colt  by  the 
coronation  Cup  winner  In 
The  Wmgs. 


Docksider  provides  an  in- 
teresting comparison  with 
Daggers  Drawn  who  gave  him 
4lb  and  a half-length  beating 
at  Doncaster  last  month. 
Taken  literally  there  is  very 
little  between  the  two.  but 
Daggers  Drawn  did  not  get 
tne  best  of  runs  and  his  sup- 
porters might  argue  that  he 
could  have  won  more 
emphatically. 

Daggers  Drawn,  by  Diesis 
Out  of  an  Ajdal  mare,  is  bred 
to  be  taster  than  Central  Park 
and  by  the  way  he  races 
would  appear  to  have  the  su- 
perior acceleration. 

This  will  be  Tamarisk's 
Srst  venture  into  the  top 
class.  He  won  two  minor 
events  with  ease  before  mak- 
ing all  to  take  the  Tattersalls 
Houghton  Sales  Stakes  in 
great  style,  prompting  con- 
nections to  shell  out  the 
i £18,000  needed  to  supplement 
him  for  the  Dewhurst. 

It  looks  as  if  Top  Cees  could 
start  favourite  for  the  Tote 
Cesare witch.  He  now  leads 
the  market  at  6-1  with  Hill's 
having  ousted  the  7-1  chances 
Canon  Can  and  Media  Star. 

This  afternoon’s  Newmar- 
ket card  poses  plenty  of  prob- 
lems with  big  fields  for  all  bar 
the  concluding  event,  but  the 
opening  Equity  Financial 
Selling  Stakes  would  appear 
to  give  Madame  Jones  (1.30) 


a decent  chance.  This  Lycius 
Oily,  from  the  in-form  stable 
of  Brian  Meehan,  drops  to 
selling  company  for  the  first 
time  having  run  well  when 
third  to  Imshishway  at  Good- 
wood  last  month  with  three 
previous  winners  behind. 

Reg  Akehurst  will  be  out  to 
land  a touch  or  two  before  he 
retires  and  It  would  be  no  sur- 
prise if  his  Willie  Conquer 
(2.05)  goes  close  to  repeating 
last  year's  victory  in  the  Fa- 
kenham  Handicap,  although 
the  Epsom  trainer  typically 
clouds  the  Issue  by  running 
Yarob  and  Forza  Figlio  as 
well. 

A market  move  for  any  of 
the  unraced  animnin  in  the 
Chesterton  Maiden  Stakes 
should  be  worth  following, 
but  arguably  the  best  on  form 
is  Eagle’s  Cross  (4.15),  who 
was  just  over  two  lengths 
fourth  to  Mowbray  at  Kemp- 
ton  on  his  debut  Mowbray 
subsequently  ran  a close 
fourth  to  King  Of  Kings  at 
The  Curragh  while  the 
second.  Alboostao,  finished 
third  in  Sunday's  Grand  Cri- 
terium  at  Longchamp. 

Sitverani  (4.40)  is  the 
selection  for  the  Severals 
Stakes.  He  made  an  eye-catch- 
ing reappearance  after  being 
off  the  track  since  May  when 
second  to  Kewarra  at  the  last 
meeting  here. 


Baseball 


Open  arms the  Marlins  pitcher  Kevin  Brown  (right)  celebrates  victory  with  his  catcher  Charles  Johnson  rhonaimse 


Marlins’ 
outlay 
pays  off 

THE  Florida  Marlins, 
who  spent  nearly 
$100  million  last  win- 
ter with  the  sole  Intention 
of  buying  a team  good 
enough  to  beat  the  Atlanta 
Braves,  did  just  that  In  At- 
lanta on  Tuesday  night  to 
reach  the  World  Series. 

The  Marlins  defeated  At- 
lanta 7-4  thanks  to  Kevin 
Brown's  all-round  game  and 
Bobby  Bonilla's  hitting  to 
win  the  National  League 
championship  series  4-2. 
Victory  over  the  two-times 
champions  made  the  five- 
year-old  Marling  the  fastest 

expansion  team  to  reach  the 
World  Series,  surpassing  the 
eight  years  the  New  York 
Mets  needed  to  get  there  in 
1969.  They  are  the  first  wild- 
card club  to  get  there. 

The  first-  game  of  the 
World  Series  will  be  on  Sat- 
urday night  in  Miami, 
where  the  Marlins  will  play 
Cleveland  or  Baltimore.  It 
will  be  the  first  World 
Series  in  34  professional 
seasons  for  Jim  Ley  land, 
who  Is  in  his  first  year  as 
manager. 

“1  told  our  players  all 
along  that  we  were  the  one 
clnb  who  could  beat  the 
Braves,”  he  said  after  the 
Marlins'  triumph  in  front 
of 50.446  at  Turner  Field. 


Newmarket  with  form  for  the  TV  races 


Catterick  runners  and  riders 


[Results 


CWBBHAWmS  TOP  FORM 

I Hr  Sr 

4.15  • Eads’s  Cross 

4 50  32a  SSSS.WBf* 

Galopng  track  ol  with  right-hand  hand  at  haSway.  Straight  course  of  IXm. 

6«o»  6om,  good  to  soft  « aral^t  * OenotBS  WWsas. 

Drae  No  advantage. 

p.in  j GoWe.  Strathclyde  374  mites:  Araetewi 
Berry.  Lancs  ^13  mites;  Repertory  (3.1  CR  M Saundere.  Somerset  204  mler  Pmrtp 

5K pSS; ?-1?*TadS0 °-10> M -Wretoa N Yaks 200 rates.  Dancing 
&_****»  3-4Q  Gay  Ketoitay.  Don*!  192  mites:  Nuctear  Detab  (235).  Sojrise 
Mfeaon  (3.1  q & No  Mere  Presswe  (3.40)  Mm  J Ramadan,  N Yorks  186  mteL 
Seven  day  wtamers  3.10  Drardhrtgfttawy. 

1.30  5*  Myagi.  Vtara±  2.05  CekxtU  Choir  235  Sara  Moon 

F^ures  In  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  snee  last  outing,  jjunps. 

IO  A EQUITY  FINANCIAL  COLLECTIONS  SELLING  STAKES  2YD 

■Ow  7f  £6,028  (30  declared) 

1*1  PS  605634  Ana  And  A Lag  (22)  C Omar  &-Z j gau  74 

IQZiiot  003304  Hmncbv».n- 7£JZ  75 

1tnp7)  2D  FwngtMd (20  W tat  8-11 £ 

mng  mow  nam  Bay  (M)  u tohime b-ii ZZ. : o aa 

«P)  0606  AM*  8-11 : n Jal  ffi 

55S3  ^y^fagPjg.Mwtanft-11 TKLrteSO 

1Wp3  OpaPnq  Hgtt  & Stapsai  8-1 1 -m Lthfettr  — 

10123)  DNnUHHeihnI-11  J_JTcCt  — 

ins  503005  MtaamfebPOfeB-ll T fetal  ■*  M 

tMfi  QO  taAsoHh(t4)Nc*rtvio-ii sum  — 

1tll2g  00  Sedaxra (IS) N FiMer 8-11 W By*  — 

nza  0SW«W(28}UssBS3n0eR8-11 B0BBIIW.  0 

113  PI  I 055640  Tan  DoantcqC  Shrift  »-n  JFE«ai  71 

11409  00000  Ztaria  (2B)  UHnna  8-11 6 Mr  — 

Its  pa  03453  am  ZAPS)  MW  6-6 ■ IMn  0 0 

118(271  0M  OMy  (IS)  P R Vfttto  8-6 _ k Mb  78 

117(331  un  Fte Santa  (S3)  KlfcArtfe  8-6 J F E0a  — 

118(3  032300  F«fl  Dmcar  (B)  (BF)  8 IfceftM  8-6 I In  (71  — 

TOCS)  000  Rn  Fairies  (S)  N Catalan  8-6 I tttott  $ 71 

10(H)  4335  Rankle  Mr  (7fl  11  Jww  8-B SGMton  78 

tafiffl  0433  taprisiae  Decttn  P3|  ll  ikafe  6-6 MM  HeXrnma  0 

122  pa  033  K«taJc««*  (22)6  Mahan  8-6 8WM  0 


O <4  AOUV18I D0UIEB  MEMORIAL 
■ WRATH}  STAKES  HANDICAP 


•yrr 

2: 


'RATH}  STAKES  HANDICAP  I I 

51  £8,954  (18  declared) 

UMe(ia)(D1MJMWn4-9-7 10b  E 

Tta Ptmla- (30 (DjBHte 6-3-5 HUH  78 

Man Sprt(to(D4JGotte 3-9-4 B CocteMB  83 

BoirtM  Bora  fI3)  Sp)UBhffir»li  5^8-3 0 tOMMy  (3J  * 0 

Dattl|an**&PFdg»7-»-2 AHtabMp)  M 

BbW Bfntca K CunkfAM-anm 5-9-1 K HMm*  0 

(LB  BUCJOWI 5-9-1 S antes  fi 

Onc0M0teMyS(Ba4nB<feeta 3-6-13 iM I V 

6>ete  Stans  pnm  II  JdenSVll J tar  0 


RON  COX 
RstfeiKt  (nap) 
tapfcfaf 

Pradesh 
Jaz2  Track  (rto) 
S&ftwg 

Hose  Df  Dreamt 


TOP  FORM 

Refined 

Paknetto  Bay  (nap) 
Alakdar 
Crystal  KBs 
Sfatoug  (oft) 

Pietro  Baatoo 


1W0  503005 


tfeao0ter(^(O)TPmd 6-8-11 P HcCtet  (3)  0 

SarnHii  0rtte>B  n Of)  ItoJItenalBi 5-8-10 J FtetaMteM 

T^teStoy(taHpli»iB5-«-9 7 (Mb  0 

lapdlteMrotfRmnMrS-8-? DmsBcMmi*  0 

ItestiCnnatepsSHatur  3-8-7 ■ 8yw  81 

BsprtqrHniISBln)n4-B-7 S Draw  « 

ABateaaplpmjBaiT 7-8-7 CteteR*  0 

TteBratena  (05  RlAJ^tal  3-8-7  l Dated  M 

urraihte (reip teiewr 3-8-7 Jtktei  ■ 

Mtes  7-1  Gleans.  B-l  Snpee  Mtan.  H>-1  Odtee  Cfcteti.  Tate.  Bowfcs Ita.  nsidii0ni. 
tetft&taafcr.  12-1  Ab*™v  Laqod  Vjto,  14-1  BoMEflort  Apeftty.DattSteradw.  lad  As  Sant  16-1 
Ttie  Gnr  fat  Ite  Rate.  20-1  ffeBiUsai 

fl»  GUDE-Wk  Made  A tad  dtteiad  held  on  oil  dm  tett.  «■  by  MteraOatosMM  *k  M»  M 
Ittor^om  St  Q1  Bowks  Bur  Sira*  ha atwy  Ip  lad  ner  It  al  am  cteor.  bl  Piter  fftaoir  OB.  wto 
Daxeauaidifimar  |wd«lirt»  aamyati  altewwlei  St«te  W-F*  DptetetekatecWakwaan. 
ndrtan  an  mr  ncr  nai  tala®.  3 M d 6 IM  ltedi  Ster  a ftmwti  a,  Fsi  Bkd  EBot  Pnamra  ten.  IB  0 i 
22  tM  Doan  tea  aA  IAMB  Wnratec  918  ns  doriw  htowy.  tkteASti  TtewKwBtl  blur  llaoy 
7»t  MbNtter«ce4I»toi.lWciteStere9B2t|i2lL  RteMtaqf«K9to  T4*t  Tin  Aster $mS«  15*. 
■tetea  taa  |cc  3N  IWt  teteo  Sort  |g»  818 1 toi  & Sopfe*  Mwka  he  4tf  20ft.  a Dracter  5ft  «|0i 
Ite  DsMa8w0HMqrtPaBiui*Ai(KMtPPl  tel  teinaarife  fete  Mont  M by  detain  tautens 

tecSly.  Mblntay  »ec  Stowcte  9 4A8taptei  Hteiaa  fnefel  krtwiateto  58t  d Ascol5lhapi  Iky 


GMteStenraDteikriieadiirate(iw2fateateonUr.wnb<3atagMwiaaBai«CaeBnd(6i.Gd.ltona 
bioakc  Akapmna».  aakBiiar  iiod.cn  pw.  dOSdid  Sbfed  Mteod  ftawaSoakocd  H toa  Gd- 
Sl  OaGifte  PBinBow  olte  ka  mHtaadM  on  U ok.  ate)  8ft.  tte*dW4*icl  15  bated  DautkAclBP. 
(Elite  Rater  KteadTako  iSttarakStep.  9t 


O AAMIU^IIAHIHCAP 

WrtU  1 m £8,032  (30  declared) 


122(29)  033  tePteM  tews  Q2jei4BB(Hl  8-6 8MM  0 

123(131  465400  Uut-Bl  07)  J Afnpti  8-6 C LoMter  (5)  78 

TMhl  200335  Pteikte fltee  (37)  M TotiMb 8-6 R Bonry  (B*  72 

useq  prtaarj  Ootoara  Wlfeast^e ~ II  8te»  — 

128(4)  000  Rovneflaa OT R Itenn 8-6 DteSITM  74 

127®  060003  kwRHteir  M T Spate  0 

12805  5 SfataSpn  (188)  C 0***  8-6 R FMM  — 

129(24)  000  1teMdaMtt8)6BMy8-6 : ■ Ote  — 

130  (21 J 0 Vk±T  J*n  (*f)  J S teocw  8-6 — ...JOteai  — 

BriBnr  7-1  flhgfeafer.  8-1  Bte  ftte.  W Uatm  Jras.  On  So  East.  TO-i  Ann  And  A teg.  Uanm&y.  Tan 
□0194. 12-1  Pnaay  Calm  ShBcSn.  Frato  W,  Hesnwfin 


'/I 


at 


Taunton  (N.H.)  card 


ouL34(7ngi10tMAffiieMa 


as. 


£3£ 


Lb 

Bright  EcBpsa 
Abavard 
Tteo  Socks 
PridateKatean 
A1  Clear 
Door  To  Door 


TOP  FORM 


Le  Brand  Somda- 
NarttMrn  Dnass 
Danger  Baby 
Royal  Acton 
intimate  SamMe 
Emo  Singer 


RWn-rended  chadt  o<1j£m  ««ft  150jds  tpfta  run-in.  Sharp  turns. 
Botes:  Good  to  firm.  ★ Denotes  tinkers. 

Long  dtetence  VewBare:  Woodstock  Wanderer  (2.20)  S Danger 
Baby  (2£S)  P Bowen,  Dyfed  115  ifttes. 

Seven  day  wtooerE:  None. 

BBnkaredftstfinu;  1.45  Sitoemharmer.  VooratiNone. 

Rgires  in  trackats  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  ottong. 


Z I 4 JiK,  HYDRAZINE  CLAIMING  HURDLE  3Y0 

84  1 2ml  f £1 ,91 4 (1 1 declared) 


31 » d 11 1«  Btes  d Nawstea  a 


np2oft<i*pBC8,4XI4nd  >4dd 


SEVOtALS  CONDITIONS  STARES 


1 w m rTrj ! -,►  : i:  i <1 


» i 

I Rap  6 
Regal  7 

8 
18 

11 


-01040  Bosky 
-42251  Bna 
K2J25  State; 
31M1-  Sam 
22-122  jten 
500000  2tagoil 

zzs&  nM 


■fc  (131)  PJUSttua  4-9-3 

State  (sTcmJDafeO  3-8-0 

r Ctotay  fm  W 1 Eteaty  6-W) . 

ip37)(0)J6oskn4-9-9 

(T3)Ld*raa3-8-12  

2)M*«3-e-9 

(21)  NCatoghan  3-6-4 


TNte  M 

H.L  Dott»lte« 
KMa  B 

1_5  Droate  M 


5-2StenD.l1-4SKdBmrQantea*.T“8BrMteSradl*-1Sadtea.  6-10tete.16-l  Rate  Onto 


KEEPING  TRACK 

0891  222  + 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

NEWMARKET  771  781 

CATTERICK  772  782 

TAUNTON  773 

ALL  COURSES  COMMENTARY  0891  222  780 

TMSuardian  Ointteracttve 


COlfiiSe  SPECIALISTS 

irfM-  13  RDS  ^ IndS  | Tate 

IS  to  % LbwIS 

P*w02mlf£i,9i4(11  dedared) 

3F  Gray  tend  CT7)  M Ppe  11-9  — A P McCoy 

IMPS)  Sautem  Out  (17)  (D)  MT  G H Tuner  11-9  J Pwm  FT)  * 

142F1  la  total  tetate  (Ti)  gi}RJ  Pice  11-3 Ategn* 

ASeknuo  (FT3  B HBpas.  >0-H  J Harte  (7) 

Beerrik  lad  ffZZ)  J BameB  10-11 _ L Rnoy 

3B3  Mates  JSiton  19-9 flAM 

P Hod)  (tS5U  Pte  10-6 CM 

55243  Swann  (11)  U Mnados  19-6 S Sm 

tteywctenwr  gafl  ^Juteis  10-5 Gay  Lyon*  * 

MtaPFtfi}DBudall» 0 J BtrcteB 

6 tomtedr  Dancar  0 F Yaifey  10-0 Itete 

t3-l  la  Gmd  toucr.  4-)  Ba>  Paste  9-2  Scatan  Dad.  8-1  Bwrepi, 
gate  6-1  Bun.  12-1  Mterafa 


6AD0UWUM  SHUN6  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  if  £1,879  (11  declared) 

JS  Men  9-1  Ml  ..  ■ HcFataad 


9-4  NpSHP  Duns,  5-1  Id#  ttxBgn  7-1  Watte*  Wanted.  8-1 
Iter,  un  Lp.  10-1  True.  12-1  Gaffe  Bridt&*se.  MxqU 


e>  ELAnsdowke  chemical  itcap  chase 

903m  £3,818  (5  declared) 

324-11  Df  Baby  fiamPBOwn  7-11-13  — AFj*p* 

12131-  Decytag  (141)  Mflr  6-11-9 C Htete 

(23Q0QP «**■  7-11-4  — I J » g*J 


Trainer  watch 


SSSSSSESSSt 

r-w-ir*--?  -‘Hitu— .1  r&tosi  o G tfctatg,  320  Hade  An  BuSte.  J MUtow  to  S Hairc.  Itonaco,  L 


MUttac  13-8 (tenues Btew.  1 1 — i 7-3  a ;>i  Tnjuo  11-2 Stood U-5 

tester  Cute  10-1  LTUo  Pu. 


ORES0RCK0L  NOVICE  HURDLE 

2m  If  £2.920  (14  declared) 

- *-* — | nnp « n n ^aphcSw 
00-31  OatCa  Dancer  (TTJ  * Tinte  4-11-4  _ .. ...  L Ram 
653  Dnfc  flora  (19  C Bede  5-10-1? H Bany  (7) 


left-handed  Back  of  Just  under  Unit  wn  31  run-in.  Sharp  and 
inUattig,  treated  to  tong-sflUng  horsa 
fining-  Good  to  soft.  + Denotes  Meters 
Dmc  High  best  over  5f  udien  going  Is  soft. 

Long  dWoica  tnnraBari.  Spnalz  (350)  C Cym,  W Stssex  284 
mfles;  Baitou-  Lady  <3_20)  J Tolar.  Hants  279  mfles. 

Seven  day  winners:  None. 

BUrarad  first  Mas  None.  Vbored:  320  Saw  Sea. 

Rgaes  In  bradsls  after  noree’snama  denote  days  shoe  last  outkig. 
Jjums. 

1%  4 ^tOCTOBBl  NURSBiY  HANDICAP  2VD 

Ail  ww5f  £3,096  HO  declared) 

Iflffl  CQ  Maed {£HD) L Cum 3-7 1 Daisy 

20  00X0  «HtVaat(4«(D)UWEzfcriiy  9-2 T Lucas 

3S  212413  kerfa  Joy  (14)  (B)  K lory  8-11 6 DaflkM 

<3  03  SaccftdS  (13)  U Qtaoca  8-11 ... J Coned 

53  226431  trie  May  (IS  (n  J Bany  8-10 T E Daren  (3)  * 

IM  033  Coni  Stager  (ta  M Jcrtetnn  8-4 D Mate 

7 ft  6304  Bakfl2)H  Manm  9-0 — C Rfflar 

lfi  4610  YltaiatWU (44)  M 6 HnteB  7-10 L Chnadt 

am  458XB  Ibfeabo  Daa  (17)  ® W Itaio  7-10 T mBana  * 

80(7)  ‘ OCOOO  Otoak  <57)  j Vtaar^U  7-10 P tossy  (3) 

■dike  9-4  Heftad.  9-S  tellpy.  11-2  hoy's  Joy.  6-1  Cad  Stage.  8-1  touteU. 
10-1  fife  12-1  Harn'see.  Srraeraaa 

o ^.C®FRPLEYMAJD9ISTAKK2Y0(DfVJ) 

*an*T%v6f  £3.035  (9  declared) 

1R  0 Eater  ObB  {131  IBakke  9-0 8 Wteaadh 

23  60  My  Loatlaw  OI) li  Jaticlm 9-0  0 Mtod 

30  Oranga Bmti  PHukn  »-0 L daracck 

4(9  433  Maette  Bay  (16)  M 9oda  9-0 1 Qatar 

5(S)  PMora  P CMta  941  - tknan  MaBMt  p) 

BM  0 Un  tonlUM  m P Hteapi  9-0 J Cone 

7S  000  Bhn  M Pnsraa  3-0 8 BaJIkM 

tm  Apdu  Bmm  D Ikav  Simh  8-9 c am- 

8(7)  0 lmylrMi  (2R  W Jwa  8-9  — B Mni 

■attos  Em  PUrneOP  Bay.  5-1  Easier  0*  6-1  «y  Lost  Low.  FU»  tonMow. 

ia-i  Cna»  ante  Pfatpwain 

O O/\,KwniALLHnl0N  RATING  RELATH1 
OudL l/MAR)a  STAKES  3Y0 

lm4f  £2,784  (12  declared) 

A Sewn  8-13 S 

P Upton  8-12 Dana*  HoBatt  (3) 


4S  510611  Bahte (mjMi  a*)  C Ihanuo  8-1  fi  OrtfaM* 

IS  ^^o  wiwMAqtoiiAtar  . . l rti«mm> 

7(8  03220  FHBtayMc  m UPRSCOB  7-10 J Um 

Batis  7-2  Wk  taara.  4-1  JsaTrach.  Gysw  Hfe  9-7  5to«c.  6-1  Fttto. 
Pt*ra*t  29-i  Sid  ItodBad 


BF  ZETLAND  AUCTION  MAIDa  FILLIES' 

STAKBZYO 

7f  £3,122  (13  declared) 

I  j Gnni 

II  0 Pan 

filMEaU 

11 ■ J tTCtamr 

prmtt£L 

6-11 T Hfiaas 

n B— 11  J BmntaB 

1 C tetter 

S maoBrib 

8-11  - Dtefcnd 

K Oaky 

•11  — L Channek 


6000 

4 

635000 
2BB320 
0 

0506 
324430 
3 
0 

4-6  9te«.  9-2  term.  8-1  PndtoGwa.  9-1  fttawAr.  12-1  Fnun 
arp  Cncter.  14-1  Fate-09 


C AAHQRNBV  CASnE  HANDICAP 

wiUvlm  4f  £4,003  (1 8 declared} 


l#W  1 m 4f  £4,003  a 8 declared) 

600030  tea*  The  Mae  P4  6Q  (BR  P ffcScfc  5-9-11 

Alntoeaws 

013366  Taaerto  OB)  P)  H camr  54-10  C tetter 

B5152>  Staapedta  SpaeM  (17)  (GO)  0 Berta  E-9-3  - T Vftfam 

453000  Itoapkcti  P7)  (to  J A rare  4-9-3  M Fenton 

023102  Ban  Daaba  (26)  (D)  M Mao  7-8-13 S Coco  (5) 

m an  PtohaBnta  (20)  HPresnn  3-8-11 GM0M 

106550  — tahita  (28)  P)li  TcnUto  5-8-10  _ DOa  Qtoaao  * 
361Q»  Bate  UVbta(Ui]  (bn  u nr  Exactor  7-8-9  G Partfa  £)* 

662-OS  Base  Of  ftataafflSMttwe  5-8-8 J Carol 

345612  Becartta  03)  P Cdwr  4-8-6  — .-.Xtedai 

49000  Bnn*  ftb  Mira  Sate  4-8-5 S WAwfi 

OfiCOO  Otarai Skaaa (ZMJ ter 4-8-4  B Undo 

45-000  Hnbridga  Bey  02)®.^ MUa^w  4-8-2  - P Faaaay  0 

566050  May  Bnoge  Boy  (18)  JErra  4-7-13 L Chamock 

03Z56P  0ap  BatBkfl  (13)  P)  J Gctle  7-7-12 A Mackey 

061 10F  Skhnr  (777)  (OJ)  J Poles  9-7-10 K Cartka 

60904  Mate  rin  J tins  4-7-10 N Kenedy 


Tip)  40000  tone* (JBjbMrrn So* 4-95 S Wanrtti 

12 pi  00000  OeataSbaaBCteJ bra 40-4  B Undo 

13(18)  «O00  MtaMdBi  Bay «2)to) MUf  4-8-2  - P Faaaay  0 

14(12)  560050  may  Brangp  Boy  pi)  J Fro  4-M3 L Chamock 

16(1  a 032560  Kaap  BatBkfl  (15)  W J Gati*  7-1-12 A Mactay 

isna  081 W fiteagarmf)  (fflo  J teles  9-7-10 U Calka 

17 (17)  80004  Mrofcfia J Ita 4-7-10 N Kenedy 

1804  00900  ftayf  Onroer  (52)  J Heteim  3-7-10 J Lon 

Bates  6-1  GOB  Dpsn.  7-1  Mxna.  8-1  PekoBentn.  10-1  Break  The  Mas. 
Taman.  Tamms.  WHaronr.  Ftuse  01  Dreams.  12-1  Hava  la  Maa 

gS  fm&FmPLEr  MAIDEN 5TAKS 2Y0(DIy  2) 

wmww  6f  £3,009  (9  declared) 

IS  06  Daogana Piaeadaot  (Sto  C Egerw  9-0 

2(4)  000  OabaBCtty  OBJ  Bmy  9-0 , TE 

3(1)  0 NBcbPietf  DOM  Presort  9-0  _.I 

40  00  Po«toPUeS)W  IU90 

5»  0 Bska(28)UsASteUte9-0 6 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

Jatas  la  ftaa  % Lnda 

KDariey  JO  153  196  -Z38 

J CarraS  28  176  75u3  -3552 

J Farina  T9  10  148  -u  72 

KFrtta  IB  70  2243  *2412 

JMMvar  76  VX>  1B.7  -17.63 

LOanack  15  19  97  +33^5 

MBfcOb  13  10  12  -3682 


lirtro  la  lira  % tod  Si 

J«ny  27  300  135  -0273 

BBIIMb  20  55  364  *770, 

MBaveky  20  113  173  +J2S? 

MJetartn  IE  100  163  +1 0 

■ WEasMv  14  110  127  .1400 

M macaco  12  47  25.5  +1 46 

JLEyre  10  94  106  ,150 


4 ftatea  toanmk  M7)  A Nwaataa  $-70-12  J 8 Kammtt 

5 —tor MM4#t2)HHodBes 5-19-12 .Tlhwrti  p) 

6 67  Mata  Urate  fm  P f»M  6-10-12 G Tamar 

7 «5  JtoapmU0tfp6)Ptafcrd  4-10-11 S terrm* 

8 32-  Boyai  Acta  PT7q  Of)  0 Sbennd  4-i0-1i  ..  J Orixma 

8 tea  Soda  BHlJSpg  4-ithii T J tatty 

18  P69  HmiyMnn  ftSaj  H Htefid  5-10-7 G Dptn 

11  61256-  Lankan  (MAR  Aker  7-10-7 A ttontca 

12  Koaaaa  Ayr  (F2207)  B Umekn  8-19-7 S Pnaf 

13  Haktai  Pitacaaa  (F38)  R Hates  4-10-6 J Hank  (7) 

M Haeaa  (F23)  M Ftonan  4-184  B Tarrant 

Batts  9-4  <M  Acton,  1V-4  Mgnu  8-1  Chat's  Dam.  7-1  lao  Setae.  8-1 

Daft  Hose.  12-1  loin,  uhos 


DARRYLL  HOLLAND  en- 
dured mixed  fortunes  at  Hay- 
dock  yesterday,  reaching  100 
winners  in  a year  for  the  first 
time  with  success  aboard  Su- 
preme Angel  in  the  conclud- 
ing Sycamore  Nursery,  but 
having  earlier  picked  up  a 
four-day  whip  ban. 

Holland  bad  incurred  the 
wrath  of  the  local  stewards 
after  partnering  Spaniards 
Close  in  the  Maple  Handicap 
won  by  Alumisiyah. 

He  was  banned  for  four 
days.  October  24, 25, 27  and  28 
for  improper  riding  having 
used  his  whip  with  excessive 
frequency  and  when  out  of 
contention. 

HAYDOCK 

2.00  (IB  21  ISOytok  1,  TOP  ATOM.  D 

Biggs  (10-1):  2,  Top  Jam  19-2 1:  S,  Sunny 
lain  (8-11.  S-2  lav  Karakul.  13  ran.  IX.  K.  IM 
Tompkins)  Tour-  n7£&.  C3.40.  Cl. 70,  £3.09 
Dual  F-  133  89  Trio:  El  14.30  CSF-  C54.34. 
Tricast  £366  57. 

2JK>  (In  M 200yda):  1,  RAIMWATCH.  J 
Reid  (5-21  2.  State  Plato  110-1):*,  MnrfnVn 
MBtaira  «&-1>.  2-1  (ay  Poliarl.  7 ran  20. 10. 
(J  Dunlop)  Toni-  E3J0:  Cl  90.  <3 JO.  Dual  F. 
£30  Jd  CSF:C25l20. 

iOO  (W>  1.  AIUWEIYAM,  M Hills  (16-1): 
2,  Mimt  Malt* (20-1):  3.  Dart  Ha  |S-1>:  *, 
S*4no  (12-1).  9-2  lav  Mary  Magdalena.  22 
ran  at  X.  U . (R  Armstrong)  Tow  £23  00. 
£3  69  £7.80.  £2.99  £2-59  Dual  F:  £34920. 
Trio:  £134960  CSF.  £323.97.  Trteast 
£1 .74919.  Wl:  Caution.  Rusimur  Bay. 
teSO  (1m  SOyda):  1.  CtaOfiS  UP.  K Danay 
(7-4):  9,  Ohramaw  (13-8  lav):  8,  Albarieh 
(11-2). 4 ran.  HB.9.U Dunlop) Tote:  £2.60. 
Dual  F:  £2.70.  CSF:  C4J39. 

4.00  (Tf  SOydata  7,  DARK  MOOM- 
DAHCER,  J RaM  (11-8  Uvl:  2.  Paas  Thn 
Rata  (33-1):  3,  Akarttn  (20-1).  13  ran.  18. 
IK.  ,(P  Chappie-Hyam)  Tola:  £2^0;  £120. 
£11.09  £3.10.  Dual  F:  £9940.  Trio:  £384.30. 

csF- ram 

UO  (In  31 200yd*x  1,  8ARADM I A.  L 
□enorl  (S-1J;  2,  Shadtaon  (6-4  fav|:  3, 
Hank  Bock  (9-lj.  9 ran. 3.  m (J  Gooden i 
Tola:  CS  00:  n .70.  Cl.10.  £2.40.  Dual  F.  £4.39 
Trot  £10.70.  CSF.  £12-07.  NR:  Prinla. 

UO  (Sf)i  3,  SUPREMK  ANGEL,  D Hol- 
land (11-2):  a,  oasey  On  (4-1  tavj:  3, 
Ota  total  (14-1 1 . 12  ran.  Me.  2.  IM 
Mugge  ridge)  Tore:  £950:  £2.09  £1 .60.  £4.20 
Dual  F.  £14  60.  Trio:  £14980.  CSF:  £2989 
Tricast  £291 .02 

JACKPOTt  £19867.30.  £1352937  carried 
over  lo  Newmarket  today. 

PLACEPOTT  £285.60.  QUADPOTi  £27.30 


BetSv  9-4  UMiBto  StaDtoa.  3-1  EWa  DT  Kxfat.  9-2  CasaS  WKo.  8-1 
Congeos  tout.  ftaaa-B,  12-1  Spen  CM  Foot.  Itasaita.  14-1  Mdafenk 


4 35  KXMNE  CKAliSiGE  CUP  NOVICE 

2m  110yds  £2,927  (6  declared) 

1 23283  Mi  daw  (UBICnjRABto  MO-12 _..P  Malay 

Z DRY  CoriataoVud  (08 B After 6-19-12 A Ttantac 

3 31695  toMa  toaea  Dean  (Sg  (D)  (0)  0 Sheranri  8-19-12 

4 46631  MteBMWGlmtiiMI  Vi  fazgenU 

5 fO'Tf  etaShgarffll  (0)7*0*15-10-11  — fiJMonr 

6 50D-3U  gllwnia  fH|  C ftodc  5-10-11  — 6 totatoy 

Buteta  6-4  toaai  total  Desat.  9-4  tea  Stager.  9-2  Swot.  7-1  AlCto.  12-1 
SkmwB.  20-1  Gartrart  Lai 


m 4 A1 HYDR0XY1AM1IIE  STANDARD  OPEN  NH 
9m  ■ V HAT  RACE 

2m  If  £1,150(10  declared) 

1 1 Ufeltema{Z7){IHPHctefe 5-11-6  L Dramas  5) 

2 09  A Vena  Tc  Order  htt  kte.  P Wu®  6-11-4  ..  R Jottasac 

3 Dear  TaDaarC  toads  5-1 1-4 J Ottornr 

4 ietei  ASMb  ta  J Patan  5-1 1-4  GAwQ) 

5 etaaatad  C texte  5-11-4 C Bate  ft) 

6 040  Daw  Aaai  Moat  09)  ft  J Price  4-11-3 A tapare 

7 Shi*!  toass  R EUter  4-1 1-3 — — & Paad 

8 0k  Eqaal  u tea  4-11-3  — .1 A P IfcCoy 

8 RJ-  DpUHnamPliftt 6-10-13  Mr  B IHgar  m 

18  39  tedproalMf  (166)  KBteop  4-10-12 G Sqcta  R 

Betas  S-4 101  Usras,  4-1  HOe  ANefe  11-2  Door  Id  Dm.  6-1  UoanU. 
6-1  lie  East  io-i  hdgme  ttfi,  i?-i  Tmanwnn 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Football 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  third  round 

Chelsea  1 , Blackburn  1 (at  90min) 

DiMatteo 
puts  life 
into  Chelsea 


Martin  Thfarpe 


TWO  classically  taken 
goals  from  Billy 
McKinlay  and  Ro- 
berto Di  Matteo  enliv- 
ened a run-of-the-mill  tie  at 
Stamford  Bridge  last  night  as 
tparn^  failed  to  break 
the  deadlock  in  90  minutes 
and  needed  the  help  of  extra- 
time. 

After  Tuesday's  controver- 
sial appearance  of  Manches- 
ter United  and  Arsenal 
reserves  in  competition, 
both  the  sides  here  wore  more 
of  a ftill-strength  appearance. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  tell 
with  Chelsea,  because  they 
have  made  it  policy  this  sea- 
son to  rotate  the  squad  consis- 
tently. in  anticipation  of  a 
strenuous  nine  months. 

But  there  were  first  starts 
of  the  season  for  the  goal- 
keeper Kevin  Hitchcock,  the 
Nigerian  winger  Celestine  Ba- 
ba yaro  and  a stylish  centre- 
hack  with  dreadlocks  and  an 
imperious  bearing.  Ruud  Gul- 
lit also  used  the  game  to  give 
the  midfielder  Eddie  Newton 
his  first  outing  since  the  FA 
Cup  final  after  a recurring 
knee  injury.  . 

However,  there  was  no 
Gianfranco  Zola,  Dennis 
Wise.  Gustavo  Pbyet,  Dan 
Petrescu  or  Graeme  Le  Saux, 
so  despite  the  presence  of 
Gianluca  ViallL  Mark  Hughes 
and  Di  Matteo,  the  Chelsea  XI 
could  be  described  as  an  infu- 
sion rather  than  a full  brew. 

Blackburn  made  five 
changes  Cram  the  team  who 
won  at  Wimbledon  in  their 
last  game,  leaving  Tim  Sher- 
wood, Lars  Bohinen  and  Ste- 
phane  Henchoz  on  the  bench. 
But  the  obdurate  streak 
which  has  lifted  Rovers  to 
third  in  the  Premiership  was 
still  very  much  in  evidence. 

Roy  Hodgson's  side  press 
the  opposition  with  claustro- 
phobic regularity  and  play  an 
offside  trap' that  a pre-Wenger 
Tony  Adams  would  not  have 
disowned.  All  this  posed  a 
problem  for  Chelsea  who.  in  a 
lacklustre  first  half, -found  it 


difficult  to  get  their  passing 
game  flowing  and  as  a result 
struggled  to  create  any  seri- 
ous penetration. 

Vialli  flashed  a 30-yard  free- 
kick  a whisker  wide  and  Di 
Matteo  just  foiled  to  connect 
properly  with  Bahayaro’s 
cross,  but  otherwise  the 
Rovers  tactics  acted  like  a 
damp  cloth  on  a frying  pan. 

As  ever  when  playing  away, 
the  dour  Lancastrians  were 
happy  to  pick  op  any  attack- 
ing scraps  going,  their  best 
chance  before  the  interval 
being  fashioned  by  Gary  Flit- 
croft's  left-wing  cross  to  the 
baric  post  where  the  defender 
Tore  Pedersen  shot  just  wide. 

Within  two  minutes  of  the 
restart,  though,  scraps  turned 
into  a feast  as  they  went 
ahead.  Chris  Sutton  fed 
Damien  Duff  down  the  left 
and  the  winger  hoisted  over 
an  innocuous-looking  cross. 
However,  Frank  LeboeuTs 
headed  clearance  exposed  his 
relative  weakness  in  this  de- 
partment as  it  looped  only  to 
the  edge  of  the  Chelsea  area 
where  McKinlay,  hoisting 
himself  horizontally,  volleyed 
the  ball  past  the  rooted 
Hitchcock. 

As  well  as  an  upturn  in 
Rovers’  fortunes,  the  second 
half  also  saw  the  exit  of  Gullit 
and  the  arrival  of  David  Lee, 
playing  his  first  senior  game 
in  a year  after  a broken  leg. 
Chelsea  were  now  taking  on 
the  appearance  of  a Rehabili- 
fcationXL 

As  if  on  cue  their  health  in 
front  of  goal  also  improved 
when  on  61  minutes  they  gave 
themselves  the  transfusion  of 
an  equaliser.  Leboeof  this 
time  showing  his  strength  as 
a defender,  played  a wonder- 
fill  long  ball  forward  which 
set  Di  Matteo  free  of  the  off- 
side trap,  and  with  a run  and 
a Jiggle  the  little  Italian 
calmly  slotted  the  ball  past 
Tim  Flowers. 


(4-4-2):  Httctaodc  Clarke.  Gullit. 
Leooauf.  Granville:  factions.  DJ  Matteo. 
Newton.  Babayaro:  Vlalll.  Hughes. 
Mackbant  llenn  (4-4-2):  Rowers: 
Valery,  Hendry,  Pedersen.  Crott; 
Andersson,  McKinley,  Filtered,  Duff; 
Sutton.  Datum. 

K Burge  (Tonypandy). 


Scottish  Coca-Cola  Cup,  semi-final 

Aberdeen  1 , Dundee  United  3 

Winters  freezes 
out  the  Dons 


Patrick  Glenn  at  Tynecastfe 


Robbie  winters’s 
double  ensured  that 
Dundee  United  will 
meet  Celtic  in  the  final  at 
Ibrox  on  November  30.  Hav- 
ing given  United  the  lead  in 
the  first  halt  the  striker 
clinched  the  win  with  a pow- 
erful left-foot  shot  from  18 
yards  after  receiving  Kjell 
Olofsson’s  pass  out  of  defence. 
The  defeat  continued  a miser- 
able season  for  Aberdeen  and 
their  manager  Roy  Aitken. 

The  teams  currently  prop- 
ping up  the  Premier  Division 
were  not  expected  to  produce 
a Niagara  of  scoring  chances, 
but  there  was  enough  goal- 
mouth action  to  keep  the  fans’ 
interest  well  watered. 

Aberdeen  looked  the  more 
adventurous  for  most  of  the 
first  half,  which  made  the 
goal  from  Winters  which  gave 
United  the  lead  on  34  minutes 
all  the  more  painful 
It  had  taken  the  Tannadice 
side  20  minutes  to  win  a cor- 
ner as  they  adopted  their 
usual  style  of  allowing  their 
opponents  to  press  forward 
and  looking  to  counter. 

The  goal  was  a fine  example 
of  the  ploy.  Maurice  Mai  pas 
took  possession  in  his  own 
half  and  pushed  the  ball  for- 
ward to  Andy  McLaren,  who 
had  come  on  for  Jamie  Dolan 
after  the  midfielder  was  cau- 
tioned for  a crude  challenge 
on  Joe  Miller. 

McLaren  saw  Robbie  Wln- 


Sport  in  brief 

Basketball 

England’s  24-strong  squad 
nominated  for  European 
Championship  qualifying 
contains  two  players  who 
have  never  played  In  Britain, 
writes  Robot  Pryce.  Ray  Car- 
ter and  Silas  Cheung  grew  up 
in  the  United  States  and  play 
in  Germany,  though  both 
were  born  in  London  to 
English  mothers. 

Snooker 

Mark  Will  jams  took  his  de- 
fence of  the  Bournemouth 
Grand  Prix  title  to  Saturday’s 
32-man  televised  stage  with 
an  opening  5-2  win  over 
Michael  Judge,  ■ writes  Clive 
Everton.  Steve  Davis  recov- 
ered from  3-1  down  to  beat 
Peter  Lines  5-3,  and  Alain 


ters  streaking  through  the 
middle  and  sent  the  ball  per- 
fectly between  Aberdeen's 
twin  pillars,  John  Inglis  and 
Brian  O’Neil,  leaving  Winters 
to  complete  the  thrust  with  a 
right-foot  shot  from  16  yards. 

Earlier  Sieb  Dykstra  had 
foiled  Aberdeen  when  he 
rushed  from  goal  to  block 
Stephen  Glass,  but  United 
soon  served  notice  of  their 
own  threat  when  Malpas's 
head  met  Pressley's  header 
and  hit  the  post 

That  early  trickle  became  a 
stream  shortly  after  the  inter- 
val, however,  as  Aberdeen 
equalised  and  fell  behind 
again  in  the  space  of  three 
minutes.  Five  minutes  into 
the  second  halt  David  Row- 
son  burst  in  from  the  left  and 
tried  to  force  the  ball. past 
Dykstra.  The  shot  was 
blocked  but  the  ball  broke 
straight  to  Dean  Windass, 
who  hooked  it  into  the  net 
with  his  left  foot. 

Aberdeen’s  chronically 
shaky  defence  committed  an- 
other blunder  when  they 
stood  and  claimed  for  offside 
against  Craig  Easton  as  the 
teenager  received  a through- 
ball  from  OloEsson  only  10 
yards  from  goal.  There  was 
no  flag  and  Easton  simply 
sent  the  ball  low  Into  Leigh- 
ton’s right-hand  comer. 

thirtite  (4-4-2):  LatflhKxn  Smith.  Inglis. 
O'Noll.  Tzvatanov:  Mlllor,  Bernard, 
ftowaon.  Glass:  Newell.  Windass. 
Dundee  united  (5-3-2):  Dykstra: 
Bowman,  Ma  leas,  Pros  slay.  Parry. 
Pedersen:  Easton.  Dolan,  Zeneriund: 
Winters.  Otofason. 

H Dallas  (Motherwell). 


Robidoux,  still  all  at  sea  with 
his  new  cue,  lost  5-1  to  Paul 
Davies. 

Sailing 

Paul  Ca yard's  EF  Language 
sliced  through  the  South  At- 
lantic yesterday,  covering 
394.2  miles  in  24  hours,  writes 
Bob  Fisher.  The  leader  of  the 
Whitbread  Round  the  World 
Race  was  68  miles  ahead  of 
Merit  Cup  and  80  in  front  of 
Innovation  Kvaemer. 

Ice  Hockey 

Manchester  Storm's  4-3  Euro- 
pean League  victory  at  Sparta 
Prague  has  given  them  a 
chance  of  reaching  the  knock- 
out stage  in  January,  when 
the  two  best  runners-up  will 
join  six  group  winners  in  the 
play-off  round,  ionites  Vic  Bat- 
chelder.  The  win  in  Prague 
means  Storm  are  second  in 
Group  F. 


Eyes  down . . . attention  focuses  on  the  ball  as  McAteer  ofLiverpool  attempts  to  roimd  West  Bromwich  Albion's  Smith  last  night  photograph:  rossnmxairo 

West  Bromwich  Albion  0,  Liverpool  2 

Fowler  adds  relish  to  Berger’s  offering 


Peter  White 


Liverpool  produced  a 
thoroughbred  perfor- 
mance at  the  Haw- 
thorns last  night  to  earn 
their  rightful  place  in  the 
last  16  of-  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup. 

The  Premiership  side, 
able  to  field  11  foil  interna- 
tionals. were  always  too 
strong  for  West  Brom  and 
sealed  the  victory  with  fine 
second-half  goals  from  Pa- 
trik  Berger  and  Robbie 
Fowler. 

’ Although  several  of  his 


fellow  Premiership  manag- 
ers, including  Alex  Fergu- 
son and  Axwne  Wenger, 
bad  opted  to  play  under- 
strength  teams  In  this  com- 
petition, there  were  no 
such  thoughts  from  Roy 
Evans,  the  Liverpool  boss. 
He  fielded  his  strongest 
line-up.  the  only  absentees 
from  his  regular  team 
being  Paul  Ince,  recovering 
from  England  duties,  and 
Phil  Babb,  who  suffered  a 
rib  injury  in  training. 

Liverpool,  winners  of  the 
competition  a record-equal- 
ling five  times  along  with 
Aston  Villa,  made  their  in- 


tentions clear  as  they 
poshed  forward.  Indeed, 
Fowler  might  easily  have 
scored,  twice  in  the  opening 
six  minutes. 

Albion  were  much  on  the 
defensive,  bnt  could  easily 
have  snatched  a goal  in  a 
breakaway  attack.  Paul 
Peschisolido  rounded  Bjorn 
Kvarme  to  hit  a shot  from 
just  Inside  the  area  which 
David  James  saved  low. 

Liverpool  were  soon  back 
on  the  attack  and  Karlheinz 
Riedle  headed  over  from  six 
yards  before  going  within  a 
post  of  giving  his  side  the 
lead.  He  . looked  suspi- 


ciously offside  when  he 
nipped  in  to  deflect  a specu- 
lative shot  from  Jamie 
Carragher. 

Albion  were  forced  to 
mate  a change  just  before 
the  interval  when  Tony 
Dobson  replaced  Paul  Ra- 
ven. The  switch  came 
seconds  before  Daryl  Bur- 
gess was  cautioned  for  a 
crude  tackle  on  Fowler. 

An  injury  to  Carragher 
meant  a switch-  for  Liver- 
pool at  file  break  with  the 
introduction  of  Oyvind 
Leonhardsen  for  his  debut, 
after  his  £4  million  transfer 
from  Wimbledon. 


The  inevitable  break- 
through came  in  the  51st 
minute  with  Fowler  provid- 
ing the  cross  from  the  left 
for  Berger  to  put  away  a 
fflinifffll  left-foot  shot. 

In  an  effort  to  find  an 
equaliser  Albion  brought 
on  Lee  Hughes  to  replace 
Bob  Taylor  — untfl  Fowler 
put  an  end  to  all  that. 

Want  Brmn  (4-4-2):  Millar:  Holmaa. 
Burgess.  Haven  (Dobson.  42m In}.  Smith: 
Sneekea,  Flynn.  Hamilton.  Kilbana;  Taywr 
(Hughes.  60),  Peachlsolldo. 

Liverpool  (4-4-2):  James:  McAteer 
Kvarme.  Ruddock.  Blornebye: 
McManaman.  Carragher  (Leonnardsen. 
h-t).  Thomas.  Berger  (Harftnesa.  T9): 
Fowler,  Rledto. 

iteNra  A WHkto  (Cheater-le-a treat). 


Middlesbrough  2,  Sunderland  0 

Classy  Campbell 


Michael  Walker 


NO  JUNINHO,  no  Ravan- 
elli  and  no  Beck,  Mid- 
dlesbrough's aim  of 
repeating  last  season’s  march 
to  the  final  seemed  to  be 
stalled  last  night  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  playing  with- 
out a recognised  goalscorer. 

That  should  read,  perhaps, 
one  we  did  not  recognise,  be- 
cause Middlesbrough  did 
have  a striker  and  in  the  57th 
minute  Andy  Campbell 
reminded  us  he  was  on  the 
pitch.  That  was  the  moment 
when  the  18-year-old  from 
nearby  Stockton  collected  a 
pass  from  Emerson  to  score 
his  first  goal  for  the  club. 

A second  goal  from  Craig 
Hlgnett  with  a last-minute 
half-volley  was  an  emphasis 
that  they  probably  deserved. 

In  the  first  11  minutes  the 
far-from-towering  figure  of 
PhD  Stamp  had  two  useful 
headed  opportunities.  Both 
were  comfortably  saved  by 
Edwin  Zoetebier  and  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  Campbell 
was  put  through  by  Paul 
Merson,  Sunderland  were  ex- 
posed again. 

Unfortunately  for  Middles- 
brough he  nearly  put  his  im- 
petuous blast  out  of  the 
ground  and,  taken  together, 
the  waste  of  three  good 
chances  underlined  their 
need  for  goals.  To  this  end 
Bryan  Robson’s  scouts  are 
searching  Europe  for  talent 


Results 


Football 

COCA-COLA  CUP 
Third  round 

121* 


and  the  Zurich  dub  Grass- 
hopper yesterday  confirmed 
that  they  had  received  an  in- 
quiry about  their  Romanian 
centre-forward  Dinu  Moldo- 
van, the  top  scorer  in  Group 
Eight  of  the  World  Cup  quali- 
fying competition. 

Sunderland  are  hardly 
flush  with  potent  strikers 
themselves  and  as  the  game 
sleepwalked  to  half-time, 
Mark  Schwa rzer  had  not 
been  forced  to  use  his  gloves. 

They  remained  clean  imme- 
diately after  the  interval,  but 
at  least  Sunderland  had  begun 
creating  — Kevin  Ball  going 
dose  with  a low  drive  and  Al- 
lan Johnston  putting  the  ball 
on  top  of  the  net  when  h& 
should  have  scored:  The  move 
bad  been  superbly  crafted  by 
Lee  Clark  and  Craig  Russell, 
and  Johnston’s  poor  finish  was 
regretted  five  minutes  later 
when  Boro  went  ahead. 

Emerson,  previously  anon- 
ymous, stood  on  the  ball  just 
inside  the  visitors’  half,, 
thought  about  passing  to  Mer- 
son but  instead  chose  Camp- 
bell bursting  in  from  the  left 
Holding  off  Chris  Makfn, 
Campbell  did  well  to  control 
the  ball  before  poking  it 
through  the  legs  of  the  ad- 
vanced Zoetebier  and  in. 

■ntUUMtovousIn  (4-4-?;:  ScAwsrzer; 
H anting.  Fcnla.  Whyto.  Hantson:  stamp 
(Hlgnett,  30mm),  Emerson.  Mustoe. 
Townsend:  Merson.  Campbell. 

Branlra  farad  14-4-2).  Zoetebier.  MaJUn. 
Craddock.  Williams,  Scott:  Johnston. 
ClarV  Ban.  Gray.  Russell  (Smith,  70), 
Bridges. 

K Leach  (Waivertvunpmn). 


...  UM 

Hall  6 BarmtoY  10 

Salano  33.  59  10.067 

Haworth  62 

HEdtSaafaroagb  (0)  2 Sumtertad  (D)  O 

Campbell  59.  Higned  90  26.451 

MxrriHi  (0)  a HnB  (0)  O 

Hamilton  47.  Hush  83  3SL656 

Tottenham  (1)  T Bute  O)  * 

GUxtia  22  Wanchope  27.  71 

20,360 

West  Bren  (0)  O Liverpool  (0;  3 

21.968  Berger  62.  Fowler  89 

West  Ham  (2)  • Aaua  VMa  (0)  O 

Hanson  9,  81.  Lamport)  17  20.360 

SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  COP 
Semi-final 

Abardteo  (0)  1 Doradaa  Utd  (1)  3 

Windass  49  Wnn are  35.  71 

10.469  Easton  53 

(Dundee  utd  play  Celtic  m rural) 

LlAOUt; 


Bishop  Auckland  4.  Fnckley  1.  Gains- 
borough 0.  Guiseloy  t. 

PONTIUS  LEAGUE  PM  UhWon  Hud- 
dansflekl  0.  OMhom  1 . tiwsJi  Bum 'ey  4. 
Barnsley  0:  Rochdale  2.  Wreettetn  1: 
Shrewsbury  2.  York  O.  Stockport  3 Strati 
Utd  4 TMnh  Chester  2.  Wsleaji  2:  Scar- 
borough 0,  Scunmonso  3:  Wiguri  3.  Bur,  1 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION: 
First  MvUem  Luton  1.  Chari  ton  4:  Oxford 
Utd  4,  Chelsea  1:  Swindon  5.  Ipswich  i 
GAMUT  LEAGUE  CUP:  First  mod, 
ftrat  ten  Flint  Tn  3.  wdsnpaoi  >• 
Rhayader  Tn  1.  Carmarthen  Tn  1. 


GOLD  CUP:  ToaMew  cinonvllta  1. 
Pottadowm  1. 

ITALIAN  cun  Tbm>  meed.  Graf  lew 
Alalanm  Bergamo  3.  Bologna  1. 

UBPA  CUPi  First  roirad.  eeetied  leg 
renter  Spartak  Moscow  5.  Sion  1. 

Rugby  Union 

TflNNBMm  VELVET  CUPi  TltinLraued 

draw,  Poobies  v Ayr  Smwi*  v Vyaoi  cl 
Scotland:  Kinross  u Kelso:  Glasgow 
Hawks  v Cumbernauld.  Bigger  v Hdihead' 
Jordan  hill;  Currie  » Allan  Glens:  Bbrwcfc  v 
Honors  FP.  Hero  ot  File  v Stirling  County; 
Dundee  HSFP  v SWwsrts- Mel  wile:  Bor- 
Ougtunulr  v Uwngwon.  WigtoASIUm  v Wat- 
sontans.  Melrose  v Glenrothes.  Dunferm- 
line v KirfccaMy:  Madras  Callage  FP  v 
Kilmarnock  Falcons.  Goroomans  v Pres- 
ton Lodge  FP;  Jed-Forast  * Lochabar  Had- 
dington v Hawick;  Musselburgh  v Cum- 
nock: St  Boswells  v Edinburgh 
Academicals:  Gala  v Hawick  Trades;  Del- 
1 lor  v Duns;  FalUrh  v Sirathendrlch;  Alloa 
V Aberdeen  GSFP:  Comtorphine  v unath- 
gow:  Langholm  v Farreotor  FTL  Cost  K>t- 
bnne  v Stewertry.  Trinity  Academicals  v 
Penicuik:  Grangemouth  v Dumfries:  Hut- 
bhesons-AWysianfi  v Arman.  MurrayfWd 
Wanderers  v Aberdeenshire:  Gamocfc  » 
Hamilton  Academicals.  Glasgow  Southern 
< RAF  Lossiemouth.  Ties  to  be  played 
Sunday.  November  9.  19S7. 

Tennis 

ATP  LYON  GRAND  PfttXi  First  raaadi  T 
Enqprist  (Swei  tti  3 Schalken  (Noth)  4-6. 
9-3.  6-J:  f Santera  (Fr)  be  C Van  Game 
(Bel)  6-3.  6-2.  M-K  QooHnsr  (Ger)  M A 
Bcmtsch  I Fr  1 7-5.  6-2.  C PMtne  IFr)  M S 
Of co) ran  Ifi)  7-6.  6-3.  T ll—m— 1 
(GBl  bl  G flaous  IFr)  6-1.  1-0  ret 
ATP  CZNCM  Ett&OOft  OPEN  (Qstrawa): 
Fteat  roondi  S Eraguent  (Sp)  bt  P Luaa 
iCzl  6-3.  6-3:  O tvrartararin  (Croatia)  U J 
Siemermk  (Noth)  5-7.  6-3.  6-3;  T Miitir 
■Am)  bt  P Krai  art  (Ca)  6-1.  6-3  Sneowd 
roundi  K Kuoera  (Stovgki  bl  K Cartoon 


Italy  turn  to 
Ravanelli 
for  play-off 
with  Russia 

THE  failure  of  Cesare  Mal- 
dini’s  side  to  score  in 
three  of  their  last  four  World. 
Cup  qualifying  matches  yes- 
terday persuaded  the  Italy 
manager  to  fax  Fabrizio  Ra- 
vanelli and  ask  him  to  join 
the  squad  for  the  play-off  first 
leg  in  Russia  on  October  28. 

The  striker,  omitted  from 
Italy’s  squad  for  the  drawn 
match  with  England  in  Rome, 
has  seen  little  action  this  sea- 
son during  his  protracted  de- 
parture from  Middlesbrough. 
Last  week,  however,  he 
marked  his  debut  lor  Olympi- 
que  Marseille  by  laying  on 
the  first  goal  and  scoring  the 
second  from  the  spot  in  a 2-0 
win  at  Rennes.  He  makes  his 
home  debut  against  the  lead- 
ers Metz  today. 

"I'm  very  happy . . . Tm  just 
sorry  I’ll  miss  OM*s  trip  to 
Bastia,"  he  said. 

Spartak  Moscow  beat  Sion 
5-1  yesterday  in  the  replayed 
Uefa  Cup  first-round  second- 
leg  tie  after  the  orginal  game, 
which  finished  2-2,  was  de- 
clared void  because  the  cross- 
bars were  five  inches  lower 

than  they  should  have  been. 

The  Swiss,  who  had  lost 
their  home  leg  1-0,  then  pro- 
tested to  Uefa,  which  ordered 
the  sides  to  replay. 

Last  season’s  Champions 
League  winners  Borussia  Dort- 
mund were  beaten  1-0  at  home 
to  Bayer  Leverkusen  yester- 
day, their  fourth  successive  de- 
feat in  the  Bundesliga. 


(Don)  6-3.  6-7.  7-6:  ft  UBoMh  (Cz)  bt  M 
Roswt  ISwttz)  6-3. 6-g:  J Brafc  (Cz)  bt  C 
Mom  (5pj  6-4.  B-4. 

tiOOWt  EUROPEAN  OSH1P  (Zurich) 
Swoowd  round,  J Nawatew  (Cz)  bl  A Sugl- 
yomn  | japan)  6-0.  6-7.  6-2:  ■ Kltiumn 
(Cz)  M I Sttirl an  (Ram)  3-6.  5-1  ret 
ITA  WOMEN'S  CHALLENOm  (South- 
ampton). Ftrat  round:  O BmtanwM- 
lumm  (BdIb)  bt  J Pitilln  (GB)  6-2.  &~l.  K 
Cr:w  (OBJ  bl  M Lamarrs  (Frt  B-l.  7-4,  M 
Ttitmltrar  (Ger)  bt  S Smith  (CS)  5-7.  6-3. 
7-6:  B KouRkavEknpa  |Hia)  bt  A Jama 
IGB1  6-2.  4-6.  6-4:  ETMortto—  (Vlhr)  bl  E 
Lott  (Ft)  HML  Courtute  (Bel)  bl  M 
Babel  (Ger)  6-0.  7-5:  E Cntutahal  (Frt  bl 
S Prazeraa  (Par)  6-2,  8-2;  a Umbra  fUkr) 
bt  J Ward  IGB)  7-8.  6-1;  L Woodruff* 
(GB)  bt  M ShaugmeMy  (US)  6-3.  2-1  rev 
N Partly  |Fr)  M S SlOdall  (GB)  8-3. 6-1:  A 
Corfaolouti  (Fr)  bl  K Nowak  (Pol)  6-4.  6-2; 
S Moral  (Ger)  M S Nacuk  (Yug)  6-4,  4-6. 
7-6:  K Boogert  (Nath)  bt  G Navrablova 
(Cz)  6-3.  6-0:  LAM  IGB)  b>  R Sandu  (Rom) 
6-4.  8-0:  LCoafton  (Cz)  bl  H Collin  (GB) 
6-4. 6-3;  S WBnar  (Ger)  bl  M Cotovimlna 
(BUS)  7-6.  7-6. 

Baseball 

LEAGUE  PLAT-OPFS:  Maternal  League) 

Atlanta  4.  Florida  7 (Florida  win  series 
**2L 

Bowls 

OPEN  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Preeton): 
town  round!  N Doff  (Scot)  bl  N Booth 
(Ire)  7-1.  4-7.  7-6:  R Corale  ISooD  bl  N 
Burkes  (SA)  7-4. 6-7. 7-2:  J Price  (Wales) 
bl  A AUcock  (Eng)  7-0.  7-3:  S Ob 
(Aua)  « M King  (Eng)  7-S,  6-7.  7-6. 

Cricket 


West  Ham  United  3,  Aston  Villa  0 

Hartson  hits  hard 


Trevor  Haytott 


New  South  Wales  290-3  (M  Taylor 
116  no.  M Bevan  iD4no)  v Oueonsiand. 
Adeteldo)  Tasmamn  264-6  (U  OlVenuto 
Ml  v South  Australia. 


MANCHESTER  United 
and  Arsenal  have 
their  own  ideas  about 
the  cup  but  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion last  night  that  It  was  a 
competition  to  fell  out  with. 
West  Ham  United  gave  them- 
selves a fourth-round  place 
with  ease  because  they  had 
the  class  in  front  of  goal. 

John  Hartson  bagged  two 
strikes  to  take  his  tally  for  the 
season  into  double  figures. 
The  Welshman  continued  to 
prove  excellent  value  at 
£3.2  million  whereas  Villa 
showed  that  they  could  not 
rely  on  Stan  Collymore,  val- 
ued at  more  than  twice  that 
amount  in  a crisis. 

Villa  had  a decent  share  of 
possession  in  the  first  half 
and  West  Ham  an  indecent 
proportion  of  the  goals.  Both 
were  quite  beautifully  fash- 
ioned and  perfect  in  their  exe- 
cution, Just  the  sort  to  put  the 
fizz  Into  a competition  that 
was  said  to  be  going  fiat 
Eyal  Berkovfo,  has  been 
bought  to  do  the  job  with 
West  Ham  that  Brian  Little 
had  in  mind  for  Sasa  Curcic. 
The  difference  is  that  Berko- 
vic  achieves  consistently  and 
Villa  always  lived  in  trepida- 
tion when  he  was  deciding 
who  next  to  set  free. 

In  the  eighth  minute,  a 
splendid  pass  with  the  outside 
of  his  boot  allowed  Tim 
Breacker  to  career  down  the 


CllFk  Mtete  Bongia- 
deah  100  (415  overa;  Sujl  4-24).  Kenya 
102-2  (17  ovorn).  Konyo  won  by  olrtrl 
wrick  eta. 


right  touchline.  Having  grap- 
pled with  TJgo  Ehiogu  for 
space  in  the  penalty  area, 
Hartson  twisted  to  direct  a 
stunning  header  into  the  net 
off  the  left-hand  post 

When,  eight  minutes  later, 
Berkovic  opened  up  the  Vffla 
defence  again  for  Iain  Dowie 
the  Upton  Park  faithful  were 
not  so  sure,  what  would  hap- 
pen. Ehiogu  caught  him  up  but 
the  Northern  Ireland  sledge- 
hammer was  able  to  renew  foe 
assault  his  cross  ending  up 
with  Frank  Lampard  via  Ber- 
kovic and  foe  finish  was  com- 
pleted with  coal  precision. 

For  all  that  Villa  had  seen 
of  the  ball  In  foe.  Hammers’ 
half,  the  visitors  could  not 
achieve  marksmanship  of 
that  calibre,  though  Savo  Mi- 
losevic found  foe  net  from 
Gareth  Southgate's  pass  be- 
fore be  was  ruled  offside. 

That  was  to  change  after 
the  interval  and  Villa  should 
have  had  a penalty  when 
Andy  Impey’s  pull  on  Alan 
Wright  went  unseen.  On  the 
hour,  Collymore  cleverly 
worked  a shooting  chance  but 
then  skewed!  his  attempt  hor- 
ribly wide.  With  nine  minutes 
remaining  Hartson  punished 
slack  defending  to  increase 
West  Ham's  lead. 


Hockey 

CHAMPIONS  TROPHY  (Adelaida):  Spain 
5.  Neittorianda  a Germany  3.  South  Korea 
1.  I maiEny  atewEtegai  l,  Australia  (P3. 
PtsW  X Germany  (4-7);  3.  Spain  (3-6). 

Ice  Hockey 

MHLi  Toronto  2.  Dwott  3:  NY  Hangars  D. 
Pittsburgh  1;  Dallas  S,  Calgary  4 (or). 


Motor  Sport 


SAN  REMO  RALLY:  La 


Hamaa  1.  C McftM  (GS)  Subaru  4lu  Bxnln 
ZSaae;  2.  P Uoffl  (Ml  Subaru  4.08.31:  3.  T 
MBtonon  (Fin)  WauMalti  40637:  *.  C 
Sain*  (Sp)  Ford  4:0038;  5.  F Lot*  (Bel) 
Toyota  4:00.15;  8.  J Kanuamen  (fin)  Font 
4.04.16: 7.  A Aghfeti  fin  Toycaa  4:11.03:  B.  o 
AurW  (Fr)  Toyota  4:11.56:  9.  D Oldrat)  (ft) 
Subaru  4:17.44;  JO.  H Roranpara  (Fin)  Seal 
42147  Wsritf  tetrara*  iliiragiln—lilp 
■seaiWnasi  1.  Maklnan  Hpa;  2.  Salm  47; 
3.  MrfUo  42:  4.  K Eriksson  (Sam)  Subaru 
28:5,  Uattl  24;  B.  Kankkuiien  23:  7,  R Bums 
(GB)  Mttaubtohl  15:  8.  a Schwarz  (Gori 
Ford  It;  6.  G Panted  (Fi)  Peugeot  6:  ID. 
LMx  8.  talftn  rowraiMra'  oteaad- 
mOm  1.  Suoarv  94COF  2.  Fora  81: 3,  Mttau- 
btshl  73. 

Snooker 

GRAND  FMX  (Bournemouth  1C):  Brel 
nwnd  (Eng  unlaaa  atoted):  G Graara  bt  J 
Pony  5-1;  P Wrira  bl  K Broughton  6-0;  4 

■anab  | Scoi)  bl  L Fllchardaan  5-2:  D 
Date  (Wales)  W K Burrow*  S-1: T «n« 
3 M lento  6-3;  B Juaia  bt  S AU  (Pah)  5-2; 
W Jama  (Wales)  bt  M DztowtaltcmsW 
(Scat) 6-2: DMtoay (Seal) Ml  Brandy 5-3. 
■■OBOl  wranaft  T MaeHy  IM)  bt  I McCM. 
loch  5-0.  M St— na  (Wates)  M S Jamas 
5-i;  P Part—  (Wales)  M A Rabldou  (Can) 


mi  Uniteal  (3-5-2).  Forres);  Pelts. 
Ferdinand,  Dnawortru  Breacker  (Rowiana. 
22mln).  Lampara.  Lomas.  Berkovic. 
Impoy.  Hartson.  Dowto  (Bbhoo.  h-fl. 

A* ton  Wta  (3-5-2):  Bosnich.  Ehiogu. 
Sclmaca.  Southgate:  Nelson,  Draper 
Taylor.  Yorke.  Wright;  Milosevic, 
Collymore. 

IMareai  9 Lodge  (BarnsJayl 


5-1;  S Davta  bt  P Unea  5-3.  M WBOama 
(Wales)  W M Judge  (Iro)  5-2.  T Drags 
(Malla)  bl  E Handoraon  (Scot)  6-2.  i« 
Prion  bl  A Davies  (Wales)  5-3.  A 
MaManua  iSeolJ  M S Penman  5-2. 

Squash 

WOMEN'S  wdRLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Sydney):  Ftrat  round!  S Ftte  Gavald 
(Ana)  bl  N Meneu  (Spi  9-1.  9-0.  9-0.  S 
Write**  (Eng)  bl  T Weeks  (Aus)  10-9,  9-3 
9-7:  L Intel  (Aust  bl  M ZrHn  (Egypl)  9-3- 

Si?  5 i£nQ)  M E 1Ausl 

?”7:  F (Engl  bt  V Card- 

**£■3  9-0.  9-4.  9-4:  p team  \NZ]  bt 
N Tippett  (Aual  9-3.  6-8.  9-0.  9-7:  R 
C°«pw  (Aua)  M S Cook  iNZ)  9-7  9-1  ret- 
■•Ww  ISA)  M P Panda  (Auf|  9-3 
9-0.  9-4. 


Fixtures 

(7 DO  unless  stated) 

Football 


Birmingham  * Blackburn  (7.15);  Shell  Wed 
vEverton  (7.0):  Stoke  v Tranmera  (7.0). 
PteWIEtiteltou  Grimsby  V C Overt, y (?m 
kflddtosbrouoh  v Pori  Vale  (7.01.  iu* 

Dlttolunr  Hufl  v Doncaster  tr  m 
AVOMINHIRMiea  COM  El  NATION, 
Hl'teluiM  OPR  v Arsenal  (7.0):  Wat- 
lord  v Brighton  (Northwoofl  FC):  Totlou. 
ham  v Norwich  (2.0). 

• READING'*  Cl  5 mUlion-raied  striker 
Carl  Aseba.  24.  win  we  out  mo  tnr-m-year 
ranhwa  ho  ttgnoa  two  mantm  ago  77I1J 
siviMyr  his  •cared  oovan  goals  smeo  hi*» 
cluu-rocord  £600.001  move  from  Brantford 
to  Elm  Park  In  August  and  has  bonn 
watchad  by  Spurt,  and  Won  Ham.  He  Mid; 
nra  ntoe  that  people  are  watching  me  bul 
rm  not  concarnad  — - i |utt  want  la  uor^ 
a»  many  goata  as  po&efblo  for  Reading  ■ 


McGhee 


job  is 


peter  White  and 


Don  Beet 


WOLVES’  manager 
Mark  McGhee  has 
been  told  that  his  Job 
is  not  in  jeopardy  wen  if  foey 
lose  at  home  to  Swindon  to 
Sbe  First  Division  on 
Satuniay- 

He  received  reassurances 
about  his  future  at  Molmeux 
during  talks  after  Tuesday's 
Coca-Cola  Cup  defeat  at  Read- 
ing. The  Scot  met  the  cfamr- 
man  Sir  Jack  Hayward,  his 
son  and  vice-chairman  Jona- 
than, the  managing  director 
John  Richards  and  several 
directors. 

One  of  McGhee’s  first  moves 
to  resurrect  the  club  s^for- 
tunes  was  to  make  an  £800,000 
offer  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
striker  Dougie  Freedman. 

The  Football  League  wDl 
not  take  any  action  against 
Manchester  United  and 
Arsenal  for  fielding  under- 
strength  sides  to  Tuesday's 
Coca-Cola  Cup  ties,  Both 
dubs  had  been  threatened 
with  expulsion  if  they  decided 
not  to  put  out  their  strongest 
possible  line-ups  for  matches 
against  Ipswich  and  Birming- 
ham respectively. 

However.  Arsenal's  4-1  win 
at  Highbury  spared  them, 
even  though  Lee  Dixon  and 
David  PUrtt  were  the  only 
first-team  regulars  to  play, 
and  although  United  were 
beaten  2-0  at  Porta  an  Road 
foey  fielded  10  internationals. 

Steve  Walsh,  the  Leicester 
captain,  will  be  absent  for  six 
weeks  after  breaking  a rib  in 
foe  holders'  Coca-Cola  Cup 
defeat  at  Grimsby. 

Manchester  City  have  ad- 
mitted unfairly  sacking  their 
former  youth-development  of- 
ficers Colin  Bell  and  Terry 
Farrell  and  will  pay  them 
compensation. 

The  two  had  gone  to  an  in- 
dustrial tribunal  claiming  un- 
fair dismissal,  and  after  be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations 
on  the  second  day  of  the  hear- 
ing foe  club  backed  down. 

Scotland;  whose  qualifica- 
tion for  the  World  Cup  finals 
has  helped  than  move  up  two 
places  to  25th  to  foe  Fife 
world  rankings,  will  play 
France  in  a friendly  in  St 
Etienne  on  November  12. 

England  remain  seventh  in 
foe  rankings  after  their  0-0 
draw  against  Italy,  who  have 
slipped  four  places  to  16th. 
Brazil  stay  at  No.  l. 


McGhee . . . bid  for  striker 


Maradona  turns 
up  his  nose  at 
new  drugs  rule 

Diego  maradona  and 
a group  of  Argentinian 
footballers  are  threatening 
to  strike,  because  drugs 
rules  are  “too  harsh”.  The 
row  has  come  to  a head 
after  the  Independiente 
striker  Albeiro  Usuriaga 
was  given  a two-year  ban 
under  a new  rule  after  test- 
ing positive  for  cocaine. 

Maradona,  whose  in- 
volvement with  drugs  has 
Jed  him  into  trouble  both 
with  the  law  and  football- 
ing authorities,  said:  “They 
invent  these  rules  . . . and 
never  ask  us  Ithe  players] 
what  we  think.  It  makes  me 
angry.” 

He  said  that  cocaine, 
abusing  players  should  be 
given  help  rather  than  pun- 
ishment, adding  sniffily: 
‘"The  law  should  offer  the 
player  a cure  for  his 
problems.” 

Diego  Latorre,  Mara- 
dona’s team-mate  at  Boca 
Juniors,  took  an  even 
stronger  line.  “If  it  carries 
on  like  this  we  will  all  have 
to  stop  playing  football,”  he 
Mid  during  a televised  de- 
bate on  Tuesday  night. 

Others.  Including  the  for- 
mer Argentinian  interna- 
tionals  Jorge  Burruchaga 
and  Oscar  Rugger!  plus  the 
Uruguayan  veteran  Enzo 
Francescoli.  said  that  the 
foie?  needed  to  be 
rethought”. 

Usuriaga  a former  Co- 

international, 
tested  positive  after  a game 
J*5  September,  as  did  Inde- 
? Gns*avo  Ar- 

ze.no.  who  insisted  he  had 

taken  only  a cup  of  coca 
^commended  by  the 
club  doctor.  Arzeno  learns 
hjs  fate  this  week. 

tea-  made  from  un- 
treated coca  leaves  is  a 

ZSS**  c“re  foe  Andean 
regions  of  South  America” 
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Motor  Racing 
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Williams  warned  not  to  appeal 


**an  Henry 


Williams  were 

earned  by  For- 
mula One’s  gov- 

terday  UmSJ&E&j; 

S^+r°fld  ^mnpionshK^I 

S,nmt0KPerrari,s  ^chael 
Schumacher  if  they  mThSaH 

SS  tvmeSpeaI.aB^^ 

2H®®  .Yir  «?euve  s exclusion 
GSd^^days  Japanese 

fhJbOTTAWas  message  from 
tbe  FIa  president  Max  Mos- 


ley. speaking  at  a sports  con- 
eress  in  Munich.  “ViUeneuve 
rteks  not  only  the  loss  of  his 
two  points  from  Japan.”  he 
said,  “but  also  suspension 
*««n  [the  European  Grand 
Prix  atj  Jerez.  I can  imagine 
that  he  will  only  lose  the  two 
points  if  he  withdraws  his 
appeal.” 

The  Canadian  was  initially 
excluded  from  Sunday’s  race 
tor  failing  to  slow  down  for  a 
yellow  flag  during  free  prac- 
tice. However,  the  Williams 
team  lodged  an  appeal  and  he 
was  allowed  to  race,  finishing 


in  fifth  place  behind 
Schumacher. 

That  left  ViHeneuve  one 
point  ahead  of  the  German  in 
the  drivers’  championship. 
But,  whether  or  not  Williams 
proceed  with  the  appeal, 
which  is  scheduled  to  he 
heard  on  Tuesday,  he  is  virtu- 
ally certain  to  lose  the  two 
points  earned  for  that  fifth 
place. 

Mosley  subsequently  issued 
a statement  through  the  FIA 
denying  that  he  had  been 
seeking  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Williams  team. 


“Everything  said  by  Max 
Mosley  in  Munich  was  in  the 
context  of  explaining  that  the 
FIA  court  of  appeal  is  com- 
pletely independent,”  ran  the 
statement 

“It  is  made  up  of  lawyers 
from  major  motoring  organi- 
sations who  have  no  connec- 
tion with  motor  sport  or  the 
countries  of  those  Involved  in 
the  appeal.  It  Is  therefore  im- 
possible to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  Williams  appeal  IT 
it  is  proceeded  with." 

Williams,  who  were  last 
night  keeping  their  own  coun- 


sel. could  be  forgiven  for 
being  sceptical-  The  experi- 
ence of  others  in  recent  FIA 
appeals  does  not  make  com- 
fortable reading. 

In  1994  Eddie  Irvine  ap- 
pealed against  a one-race  ban 
for  dangerous  driving  In  the 
Brazilian  Grand  Prix  and  was 
rewarded  with  suspension 
from  three  races;  similarly,  a 
fuel  infringement  saw  Mika 
Hakkinen’s  McLaren  excluded 
from  last  month’s  Belgian 
Grand  Prix  and  his  team  fined 
$25,000  (£15,500),  and  after 
McLaren  appealed  and  Hak- 


Itinen  was  allowed  © race,  he 
was  retrospectively  exrlnned 
by  the  FIA  court  of  appeal  and. 

the  fine  was  doubled. 

If  Vflleneove  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  foe  last  race 
the  season  at  Jerez  it  would 
do  enormous  harm  to  the 
credibility  of  the  world  cham- 
pionship. Schumacher  would 
earn  Ferrari  a meaningless 
title  television  interest 
would  be  zero. 

“Speaking  as  an  enthusiast. 
I thfnic  it  would  be  a disas- 
ter.” Mosley  agreed  last 
night 


__9*and  prepare  for  the  awesome  challenge  from  the  southern  hemisphere 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 


Friendly  rivalry  . . . Martin  Johnson  is  in  the  thick  of  things  as  England  train  in  earnest  at  Bisbanx  Abbey  yesterday 

Woodward  unconcerned  as  the  pressure  mounts 


Robert  Armstrong 


CLIVE  WOODWARD, 
who  faces  the  tough- 
est pre-Christmas  pro- 
gramme of  international 
fixtures  ever  lined  up  for  a 
new  England  coach,  yester- 
day shrugged  off  sugges- 
tions that  he  is  under  the 
same  pxressure  to  get  results 
as  the  England  football 
manager  Glenn  Hod  die. 
Woodward  welcomed  the 


Rugby  League 


forthcoming  Tests  against 
Australia,  New  Zealand 
(twice)  and  South  Africa  as 
a rare  opportunity  to  find 
out  just  how  good  his 
revamped  41-man  England 
squad  can  be  against  the 
best  aides  in  the  world. 

“At  the  moment  I’m 
doing  a normal  day's  work, 
nothing  more  than  a busi- 
nessman would  expect,  bat 
I think  the  pressure  will 
build  up  as  the  games  get 
closer  and  the  season  un- 


folds,” he  said.  “I  under- 
stand what  Glenn  is  saying 
[about  the  intense  demands 
of  football]  but  1 haven’t 
been  in  this  job  long 
enough  to  experience  that 
or  to  talk  about  pressure.” 
Roger  Vttley,  the  England 
manager,  endorsed  Wood- 
ward’s positive  approach  to 
a schedule  that  will  be  in 
effect  an  unofficial  world 
series,  albeit  without 
France.  “It’s  an  awesome 
project  to  undertake  but 


it’s  also  a tremendous  op- 
portunity to  give  a lot  of 
players  a lot  of  exposure,” 
he  said.  “If  we’re  going  to 
beat  the  best,  we  have  to 
play  the  best  sides  as  often 
as  we  can.” 

Woodward  explained  that 
the  Tests  on  four  successive 
Saturdays,  beginning  with 
Australia  at  Twickenham 
on  November  15,  would  be 
treated  by  the  coaching 
staff  as  an  internal  England 
tour,  with  the  elite  squad 


that  was  announced  this 
week  remaining  together 
for  the  whole  period.  An  A 
team  squad  might  involve 
up  to  30  players. 

Though  every  member  of 
the  England  squad  wonld 
have  a genuine  opportunity 
to  play  his  way  into  the 
Test  line-up.  Woodward  ad- 
mitted he  already  had  a 
fairly  precise  idea  of  what 
the  England  team  would  be 
for  the  opening  match 
against  Australia. 


• Keith  Wood,  the  Ireland 
and  Lions  hooker,  has  been 
advised  by  his  doctor  to 
have  a blood  test  and  take  a 
rest  from  rugby.  Wood,  the 
Harlequins  captain,  was  at 
Ireland’s  training  session 
in  Dublin  yesterday  but 
took  no  part.  He  was  “run 
down”,  said  Ireland’s  man- 
ager Pat  Whelan.  Jonathan 
Bell.  Marie  McCall,  Richard 
Wallace  and  Rob  Hender- 
son also  failed  to  take 
part. 


Carlisle  merger 
signals  rethink 


Andy  Wilson 


CARLISLE  and  Barrow 
have  decided  to  merge 
into  a new  dub,  Barrow 
Border  Raiders,  with  repercus- 
sions extending  well  beyond 
the  Second  Division  and  Cum-, 
bria.  The  move,  announced 
vesterday,  must  be  seen  as  the 
first  step  towards  another 
restructuring  of  the  game,  this 
time  back  to  two  divisions, 
and  involving  a numerical  and 
geographical  expansion  of 
Super  League  next  year. 

Professional  rugby  league 
has  been  played  in  Carlisle 
since  1981,  when  they  were  es- 
tablished along  with  Cardiff, 
long  since  defunct,  in  a prejn* 
ous  attempt  to  expand  the 
game.  Now  Carlisle's  decision 
to  move  in  with  Barrow,  a tra- 
ditional hotbed  of  league,  B&y 
be  followed  by  a new  dub 
from  South  Wales  entering 
Super  League  next  year. 

Existing  Super  League 
clubs  meet  this  week  to  dis- 
cuss granting  new  franchises 
to  a consortium  from  Swan- 
sea and  another  from  Scot- 
land, with  interest  expressed 
from  both  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. Hi  as  expected,  the 
clubs  deckle  to  write  off  Pans 
St-Germain  as  a costly  mis- 
take, tbey-could  also  grant  be- 
lated promotion  to  Hudders- 
field, who  finished  second  in 
the  First  Division  last  season 
and  would  not  be  happy  tosee 
clubs  from  new  areas  fast- 
tracked  Into  Super  League. 

That  would  produce  the  14- 
team  competition  that  leading 
clubs  are  believed  to  favour 
and  leave  only  20  professional 


clubs  outside  Super  League, 
rendering  at  least  possible  the 
plan  of  the  Rugby  Football 
League  rhairman  Sir  Rodney 
Walker  to  return  to  two  div- 
isions — especially  with  two 
other  financially  embattled 
dubs.  Hull  Kingston  Rovers 
and  York,  soon  expected  to 
confirm  a further  merger. 

The  game's  command  struc- 
ture is  also  changing,  with 
Neil  Tunnidiffe,  an  Oxford 
University  graduate  who 

gained  a half-blue  In  rugby 
league,  yesterday  promoted 
as  deputy  chief  executive  to 
Maurice  Lindsay,  and  with 
the  former  Great  Britain  back 
Joe  Lydon  named  as  one  of 
four  new  RFL  directors. 

In  the  league,  Salford  Reds 
have  beaten  their  Super 
League  rivals  Halifax  Blue 
Sox  to  sign  Martin  Crompton, 
the  28-year-idd  Oldham  Bears 
and  Ireland  captain. 


Crompton . . - Salford-bound 


Motor  Sport 

Team  orders  keep  McRae  in  title  hunt 


DavMWHDarasln  SanRemo 


COLIN  McRAE  revived 
his  slender  prospects 
of  becoming  world 
rally  champion  with  a 
remarkable  victory  here 
yesterday,  bat  regaining 
the  title  he  captured  in  1995 
promises  to  be  as  tough  a 
task  as  winning  the  San 
Remo  Rally  proved. 

The  Scot's  prospects  had 
looked  bleak  after  the  first 
leg  of  the  three-day  rally 
when  a puncture  and  sus- 
pension problems  dropped 
him  to  eighth,  out  of  the 
paints  and  behind  both  his 
Twain  rivals.  But  an  electri- 
fying charge  on  Tuesday 


Tennis 


promoted  him  to  second 
place  and  in  the  closing 
minutes  of  yesterday  after- 
noon he  nosed  past  his 
Subaru  team-mate  Piero 
Liatti  to  win  file  event  for 
the  second  year  running. 

Victory  demanded  an  un- 
flinching display  of  commit- 
ment, and  he  will  need  more 
of  that  if  he  is  to  regain  the 
title;  he  must  win  the  final 
two  events  to  stand  any 
chance  of  denying  Tommi 
Maldnen  the  crown. 

“After  winning  here  in 
San  Remo  there  is  a chance; 
not  a good  one  but  at  least  a 
chance.  I have  to  win  the 


last  two  events,  but  it  really 
needs  Tommi  to  have  a 
problem,”  McRae  said. 


After  bringing  his  Subaru 
to  the  finish  without  a mark 
on  it,  McRae’s  temperament 
was  put  to  a final  test  as 
controversy  erupted  at  the 
last  time-control  in  the  Ital- 
ian resort’s  harbour. 

Subaru  had  ordered  their 
drivers  to  maintain  posi- 
tion when  McRae  regained 
tibe  lead  with  two  of  the  23 
special  stages  to  run.  In- 
stead Liatti  blasted  ahead 
on  the  final  stage  and  only 
dropped  to  second  alter  a 
violent  row  between  his  co- 
driver Fabrizia  Pons  and 
the  team  management 

Far  from  being  applauded 
for  his  recovery,  McRae 
was  booed  by  the  crowd  as 
he  crossed  the  finish  ramp. 


“As  a driver,  it’s  always 
good  to  win  a fair  and 
square  fight.  I feel  a bit 
sorry  for  Piero  because  it's 
never  nice,  but  we  have  to 
thfnk  of  the  championship 
and  I still  have  a chance  of 
winning,  and  that's  the  im- 
portant thing,”  McRae 
said. 

“We  could  have  gone 
faster  but  then  yon  risk  get- 
ting a puncture  and  then 
you  look  stupid.  We  were 
told  at  the  last  service  area 
what  the  position  would 
be.” 

Maldnen  was  level  with 
the  other  title  contender 
Carlos  Sainz  going  into  the 
last  stage  bnt  squeezed 
ahead  by  two  seconds. 


Hingis  goes  merrily  on  HgKlJsr 


Chris  Bowers  in  Zraich 


THE  world’s  top  two 
women  advanced  in 
characteristic  style  into 
the  quarter-finals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  here  yes- 
terday. Martina  Hingis  com- 
fortably and  Jana  Novotna 
with  a wobble  in  an  otherwise 
competent  performance. 

Not  many  players  have 
taken  five  games  off  Hinds 
this  year,  so  the  Swiss  prodi- 
gy’s 6-3,  6-2  victory  over  the 
1 8-year-old  Anne-GaeEe  Sidot 
was  a sign  of  the  French  play- 
er’s hwmgnsa  promise. 

Sidot,  one  of  a crop  of 
young  Frenchwomen  that  in- 
cludes last  year’s  world 


junior  No.  l Amelie 
Mauresmo,  hits  the  ball 
cleanly,  moves  well  around 
the  court  and  kept  Hingis  on 
her  toes  for  die  58  minutes  the 
match  lasted. 

“She  still  lacks  a bit  of  expe- 
rience." said  the  17-year-old 
Hingis.  “She  hits  well  off  both 
wings  but  doesn’t  always 
know  how  to  play  at  given 
moments.” 

Hingis  was  too  consistent  to 
give  die  world  No.  33  a realis- 
tic chance.  But  Sidot  gained 
from  the  experience,  and  Hin- 
gis did  her  reputation  with  her 
home  public  no  harm;  a day 
after  making  a largely  unsub- 
stantiated complaint  that  the 
Swiss  did  not  give  her  the  rec- 
ognition she  deserved,  she 


proved  a hit  with  the  audience, 
smiling  and  joking,  serving 
and  volleying  to  perfection, 
and  bowing  theatrically  to  an 
adviser  in  the  crowd. 

Novotna’s  6-0, 6-7, 6-2  score- 
line from  her  match  with  Ai 
Sugiyama  hides  the  five 
match  points  she  blew,  four  of 
them  from  6-2  in  the  second- 
set  tie-break. 

• Sam  Smith,  British  No.  l. 
was  beaten  in  the  first  round 
of  the  Southampton  Chal- 
lenger yesterday  despite  hold- 
ing a match  point  against  the 
unseeded  German  Miriam 
Schintzer.  The  sixth  seed 
from  Essex  came  back  from 
2-4  in  the  deciding  set  and 
saved  four  match  points  be- 
fore losing  5-7, 6-3, 7-6. 


TIM  HENMAN  had  an 
easy  night  as  he  cleared 
the  world  No.  48  Guillaume 
Raonx  from  his  path  at  the 
ATP  indoor  tournament  in 
Lyon  to  stay  on  course  for 
his  fourth  semi-final  in  five 
events,  writes  Rtcfutrd  J ago. 

The  British  No.  2 was  on 
court  for  only  30  minutes, 
finding  a good  rhythm  with 
his  ground  strokes  and 
serving  close  to  his  best  as 
he  took  the  first  set  6-1. 
The  Frenchman  was  then 
on  the  receiving  end  of 
three  aces  and  retired  with 
a bad  back  at  i-fl  down. 

• Boris  Becker  has  denied 
speculation  that  he  will 
leave  Germany  for  the 
Spanish  island  of  Majorca. 


Golf 


Montgomerie 
apologises  for 
remarks  that 
hurt  Americans 


Dawfd  Davies  at  St  Andrews 


COLIN  MONTGOMERIE 
has  issued  an  apology 
for  some  words  he  does 
not  think  he  said  and  which 
took  on  a meaning  be  cer- 
tainly never  meant 
The  Scot  who  is  here  to 
fwptwin  his  national  team  in 
the  DunhiH  Cup  which  starts 
today,  has  become  embroiled 
in  the  world  where  sound 
bites  and  half-truths  take  on  a 
life  of  their  own. 

As  a result  he  is  being 

reviled  in  the  United  States 
for  saying  nothing  that  was 
not  eminently  reasonable  in 
the  first  place.  But  in  the 
second  place,  and  particularly 
in  the  third?  By  then  the 
words  had  indeed,  as  he  said, 
been  “taken  out  of  context” 

and  “twisted”. 

The  words  concerned  refer 
to  the  Ryder  Cup  and  to  the 
talents  of  the  American 
goiters  taking  part  They  were 
spoken  by  Montgomerie  be- 
fore he  went  to  Valderrama, 
in  an  interview  with  two  Scot- 
tish reporters. 

What  he  said  was  unexcep- 
tional. Of  Tiger  Woods  he  said: 
*T  fancy  my  chances  against 
him  round  Valderrama.  If  It 
was  Augusta  I wouldn't  say  so. 
But  his  record  in  the  other  ma- 
jors this  year  hasn’t  been  that 
good.  He  hasn’t  beaten  me  in 
any  of  them.” 

Nothing  wrong  with  that, 
surely?  Bnt  by  the  time  " I 
fancy  my  chances  against 
him”  h»ii  been  flushed  up  on 
the  screen  by  NBC,  and  by  the 
time  the  American  magazine 
GolfWeek  had  put  its  own  in- 
terpretation of  those  words 
Into  print,  it  had  become  a 
total  dismissal  of  Woods’s 

talejit 

There  was  more  in  the 
same  vein,  but  it  was  the  com- 
ments Mongomerie  made 
about  Brad  Faxon  which 
really  upset  the  Americans. 
“He’s  not  straight  enough  for 


Valderrama,”  be  Mid  of  the 
erratic  American,  "and  he’s 
going  through  a divorce,  so 
mentally  he  won’t  be  with  it.” 
That  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasoned  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation, but  by  the  time  the 
quote  reached  the  US  Tour 
journeyman  Fred  Funk  it  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  out- 
burst “He  [Montgomerie  1 Is 
the  jerk  of  the  world  as  far  as 
T*m  concerned  and  when  I see 
him  Fm  going  to  tell  him  that 
to  his  face.  He  had  no  right  to 
say  those  things.” 

Bob  Estes,  another  journey- 
man, said:  “Who  is  Monty  go- 
ing to  play  practice  rounds 
with?  I always  knew  he  was  a 
cry-baby.  I respect  his  skills 
but  when  he  starts  with  the 
low  blows,  that's  poor.” 

Well,  Montgomerie  may  or 
may  not  go  to  the  United 
States  next  year  but  one  poss- 
ible partner  would  be  Faxon, 
who  has  taken  a rather  more 
adult  view  of  this  blatant  buf- 
foonery. The  two  have  spoken 
and  have  agreed  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fall  out  about 
Nevertheless,  in  an  effort  to 
defuse  the  situation  totally. 
Montgomerie  issued  a state- 
ment yesterday.  In  part  it 
said:  “When  I was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  US  Ryder 
Cup  team  my  remarks  did  not 
come  out  as  intended,  and  I 
regret  that  this  has  occurred. 

*T  especially  regret  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  remarks  about 
members  of  the  team- 1 have 
written  to  each  person  named 
in  the  press  and  1 have  made 
special  efforts  to  discuss  this 
situation  with  Brad  Faxon.  1 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  him 
and  shall  respect  his  under- 
standing whidh.  under  such 
circumstances,  has  been  so 
professional.” 

DUN  HILL.  CUP  DRAW:  Group  Oak 

Unlied  Stales.  England.  Argentina.  Japan. 
Croup  TWm  Australia.  Sweden.  Franca. 
Taiwan,  droop  Tbr»«i  South  Africa. 
Scotland.  Ireland.  Germany.  ikn«  tan 
Zlmbaowe.  New  Zealand.  South  Korea. 
Spain.  Winn  am  of  each  group  qualify  for 
ownHlnals  on  Sunday:  One  v Two;  Three  v 
Four. 


Athletics 


Nebiolo  offered 
£1  m bail-out  aid 


Duncan  Maekay 


AN  OFFER  from  the  In- 
ternational Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  to 
bail  out  the  impoverished 
British  Athletic  Federation 
came  too  late,  it  emerged  last 
night 

Prime  Nebiolo.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Monte  Carlo-based 
world  governing  body, 
claimed  he  was  prepared  to 
loan  the  BAF  more  than 
£1  million  to  help  avert  bank- 
ruptcy. But  his  approach  last 
weekend  came  after  the 
newly  installed  chief  execu- 
tive David  Moorcroft  had  de- 
cided to  call  in  administra- 
tors to  run  the  BAF,  which  is 
losing  £4,500  a day. 

“Britain  is  very  important 
to  the  athletics  world,”  said 
Georgio  Ronario.  the  IAAF 
spokesman.  “We  don’t  like  to 
see  them  in  trouble  and  we 
offered  to  help.” 

John  Lister,  the  BAP’S  for- 
mer treasurer,  said  yesterday 
that  financial  collapse  had 
been  inevitable  because  the 
federation  had  ignored  his 
warnings  two  years  ago  that  a 
drastic  restructuring  was 
needed. 

“This  leaves  athletics  in 
Britain  high  and  dry.  I don’t 
derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
fact  that  1 forecast  this  disas- 
ter and  warned  the  BAF  di- 
rectors of  what  might  hap- 
pen,” Lister  said.  “The 


Cricket 


problem  was,  there  was  no 
will  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  BAF  to  face  up  to  realities. 

“The  federation  has  de- 
stroyed itself;  and  the  problem 
is  that  you  cant  have  any  con- 
fidence In  what  is  left  behind 
in  the  shape  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  of  Eng- 
land. As  a body  they  have  been 
waiting  for  this  to  happen.” 

Lister’s  comment  was  borne 
out  by  the  attitude  of  Sir 
Arthur  Gold,  the  president  of 
the  AAA  of  England,  who  con- 
firmed that  his  organisation 
had  not  been  willing  to  draw 
cm  its  £1  million-plus  reserves 
even  though  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  was  known 
last  week.  “If  we  were  to  pour 
our  money  into  the  BAF  we 
would  be  equally  as  broke," 
said  Gold. 

Lister,  however,  made  the 
point  that  AAA  tends  were  so 
healthy  only  because  of  the 
deal  negotiated  when  the  BAF 
was  formed  in  1991,  under 
which  the  AAA  kept  its 
reserve  tend  of  about  £3  mil- 
lion and  took  some  40  per  cent 
of  the  BAF  profits.  The  pros- 
perous first  three  years 
yielded  £500,000  for  the  AAA. 

Meanwhile  the  Olympic 
champions  Donovan  Bailey 
and  Michael  Johnson  con- 
firmed they  have  not  been 
paid  for  running  at  Crystal 
Palace  in  August  and  Jona- 
than Edwards  said  he  was 
owed  £70,000  for  competing  at 
British  meetings. 


Stephenson  quits  captaincy 
after  sad  Hampshire  season 


JOHN  STEPHENSON  yes- 
terday resigned  as  captain 
of  Hampshire  after  two  years 
in  charge.  The  opening  bats- 
man, who  left  Essex  to  take 
up  the  job,  announced  his  de- 
cision after  a meeting  with 
Hampshire  officials  to  discuss 
the  county’s  future. 

The  82-year-old,  who  played 
one  Test  for  England  against 
Australia  in  1989,  has  scored 
2^87  runs  and  taken  109  first- 
class  wickets  in  49  matches 
for  Hampshire. 

Under  Stephenson's  leader- 
ship last  season  Hampshire 
finished  14th  in  foe  County 
Championship,  were  knocked 
out  of  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
Cup  in  the  zonal  stage  and 
were  defeated  in  the  second 
round  of  the  NatWest  Trophy. 

Mark  Taylor,  dropped  from 
Australia's  one-day  side  to 
play  the  Australian  Cricket 
Academy  this  month  and 
replaced  as  captain  by  Steve 
Waugh,  responded  with  an 
linhpfltpn  116  on  the  opening 


day  of  the  Sheffield  Shield 
season  as  New  South  Wales 
reached  290  for  three  against 
tiie  champions  Queensland. 

Rob  Bailey,  sacked  as 
Northamptonshire  captain, 
Intends  to  play  on  for  the 
county.  The  former  England 
player,  who  replaced  Allan 
Lamb  in  1996,  said:  ’T  am  dis- 
appointed but  life  goes  on.  It 
hasn't  been  an  easy  couple  of 
years.”  The  county  dismissed 
speculation  that  Shane  Warne 
might  succeed  Bailey. 

The  Somerset  wicketkeeper 
Rob  Turner  has  been  placed 
on  standby  for  England’s  win- 
ter tour  to  the  West  Indies. 
Turner,  caver  in  the  event  of 
iqjury  to  Jack  Russell  or  Alec 
Stewart,  will  also  be  on 
standby  for  the  A tour  to  Ke- 
nya and  Sri  Lanka. 

Kenya  beat  Bangladesh  by 
eight  wickets  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  in  Nairobi.  Ban- 
gladesh were  skittled  for  100 
in  41.2  overs  and  Kenya 
quickly  reached  102  for  two. 
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Pressure  mounts  on  Francis  as  Derby’s  good  run  continues 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  third  round 

Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , Derby  County  2 


Wanchope 
too  hot 
for  Spurs 


Villa  in 
£4milIion 
move  for 
Gazza 


David  Lacey 


TWO  deflections  from 
Paulo  Wanchope, 
Derby  County’s  Costa 
Rican  striker,  damp- 
ened Tottenham  Hotspur’s  lit- 
tle surge  of  optimism  last 
night  after  David  Ginola  had 
given  them  the  lead.  First 
Wanchope  deflected  Gary 
Rowetfs  free-kick  past  lan 
Walker,  then  in  the  second 
half  his  shot  beat  Walker  off 
the  Inside  of  the  near  post 
Small  beer  this  competition 
may  be  to  some  clubs,  but  last 
night  found  Spurs  dying  for 
Coke  after  another  barren 
run  in  the  Premiership,  with 
no  wins  in  six  games  and  only 
one  goal  scored.  Certainly  the 
three-year-old  Tottenham 
management  of  Gerry  Francis 
was  in  urgent  need  of  a pick- 
me-up,  as  indeed  was  Francis 
himself. 

He  missed  last  night's 
match  having  been  in  hospi- 
tal for  treatment  to  a back  in- 
jury suffered  while  playing 
football  in  his  garden  with  his 
sons.  Not  much  seems  to  be 
going  right  for  Francis,  who 
has  come  under  renewed 
pressure  from  Spurs'  support- 
ers fearing  another  season  of 
non-achievement. 

White  Hart  Lane  ought  to 
be  setting  its  sights  on  some- 
thing rather  more  prestigious 
than  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  but 
Francis  knew  that  elimina- 


tion  now  would  intensify  the 
criticism.  Tottenham  had  al- 
ready beaten  Derby  at  home 
in  the  league  this  season,  yet 
Jim  Smith's  side  returned  to 
White  Hart  Lane  buoyant 
after  winning  seven  Of  their 
last  eight  games,  with  16  goals 
scored  in  the  Last  four. 

Occasionally  Ginola  drifted 
to  his  normal  position  wide 
on  the  left,  with  the  little  Por- 
tuguese Jose  Dominguez 
more  inclined  to  scuttle 
through  gaps  in  central  posi- 
tions. After  21  minutes,  how- 1 
ever.  Ginola  gained  posses- 
’ sion  in  the  inside-right 
I position  and  a goal  soon 
followed. 

Having  elegantly  side- 
stepped one  lunge,  the 
Frenchman  then  sprinted  I 
through  a gap  and,  as  two 
Derby  defenders  raced  back 
to  cover,  switched  the  ball 
from  right  foot  to  left  before 
driving  it  beyond  Mart  Poom 
into  the  far  corner  of  the  net 
On  the  run  of  play  Tottenham 
deserved  to  be  ahead,  but 
their  lead  did  not  last  long. 

Five  minutes  later,  after 
David  Howells  body-checked 
Sturridge  near  the  edge  of  the 
Spurs  penalty  area,  Rowetfs 
free-kick  took  a sharp  deflec- 
tion off  Wanchope  to  send 
Walker  the  wrong  way  and 
bring  the  scores  ZeveL 

There  was  always  a brisk, 
confident  air  about  Derby’s 
football  compared  with  which 
Spurs  sometimes  looked  ten- 


an  affinity  with  literature, 
hasn't  it? 

The  autobiography  of  the 
sometime  England  wicket- 
keeper Russell  even  flitted 
Into  the  top  10  best  sellers  this 
summer,  and  umpire  Bird’s 
memoirs  look  sure  to  be  lead- 


Peter  White 


ASTON  villa  are  plan- 
ning to  bid  about 
£4  million  in  a second 
attempt  to  sign  Paul 
Gascoigne.  _ 

Discussions  between  the 
villa  chairman  Doug  Ellis 
nnri  his  Rangers  counter- 
part David  Murray  are 
likely  to  continue.  The 
Scottish  champions*  asking 
price  should  not  prove  a 
sticking  point,  but  Villa 
will  have  to  decide  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  30-year-old  player’s 
wage  demands,  likely  to  be 
about  £20,000  a week. 

Brian  Little.  Villa’s  man- 
ager. has  been  looking  for  a 
quality  midfield  player  for 
several  months.  The  need 
has  become  argent  because 
Villa,  despite  being  one  of 
two  English  clubs  to  sur- 
vive the  first  round  of  the 
Uefo  Cup,  have  made  an  In- 
different start  to  the 
season. 

It  is  the  second  time  Villa 
have  tried  to  lure  Gas- 
coigne. They  made  an  In- 
quiry when  he  was  about  to 
finish  his  spell  with  the 
Italian  club  Lazio,  but 
Rangers  moved  in  first,  tak- 
ing him  into  Scottish  foot- 
ball in  a deal  worth 
£4.5  million. 

Gascoigne  recently 
hinted  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  Pre- 
miership after  bis  spell  of 
just  over  two  years  with 
Rangers.  That  has  already 
alerted  one  of  his  former 
clubs,  Tottenham  Hotspur. 

Villa  crash,  page  1 4 


French  polish . . . David  Ginola  holds  off  the  challenge  of  Derby  County’s  Lee  Carsley  at  White  Hart  Lane  last  night 


tative.  And  after  Ruel  Fox  had 
seen  a shot  deflected  just  wide 


past  Colin  Calderwood,  who 
had  replaced  Ramon  Vega  in 


after  64  minutes,  Derby  took  Spurs*  defence,  and  after  ex- 


the  lead  seven  minutes  later. 
Sturridge  forced  his  way 


changing  passes  with  Burton 
near  the  16-yard  ling  laid  the 


makes  her  annual  broadcast,  present,  best  trouocefo r 

Aileen  will  not  have  to  bold  future  anthologies  was  a deli- 

the  telephone  up  to  the  TV  set  cious  revelation  by  Harry 
so  that  Jack  can  hear  it  live  in  Thompson  in  his  terrific  new 
some  corner  of  a foreign  field.  Peter  Cook  biography.  Cook’s 
Under  the  same  stately  pro-  particular  betenolre  as  a cal- 


baH  out  to  Wanchope,  lurking  post  and  squeezed  past  the 
to  his  Left  Wanchope  drifted  goalkeeper. 

inside  and  then  surprised  WbI  • 

Walker  with  a shot  Which  Carr.  Veaa,  Gwnpbtitl.  Edlntjurtfu  Fax! 
clipped  the  Inside  of  the  near 
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Howails.  Stolon;  Doming  uaz;  Ginola. 
Armstrong. 

Dart*  Cliy  (4-3-3):  Poom:  Kadu< 
DmMly,  BoweR.  Pow*U;  van  aw  Loan. 
Conley.  Trollope;  MTanchopa.  sturridge. 
Burton. 

11  ■#■«■■«  D Gallagher  (Banbury). 


Set  by  Crispa 


summer,  and  umpire  Bird’s  scenium,  immediately  before  low  junior  a 

memoirs  look  sure  to  be  lead-  the  two  great  men  came  on.  was  senior  f 

ingthat  parade  till  Christmas;  Matthew  Engel  and  I plus  the  whose  maje- 

last  year  two  rival  biographies  actor  Christopher  Douglas  cricket  bat  v 

on  Bird  jostled  for  months  at  swept  the  stage,  arranged  the  by  his  savag 

the  top  of  the  list— and.  Lord  props,  discussed  cricketliter-  with  a cane. 


low  junior  at  Radley  School 
was  senior  prefect  Ted  Dexter, 
whose  majestic  timing  with  a 
cricket  bat  was  matched  only 
by  his  savagely  painful  timing 


Fran  k Ksatina  help  US.  he  had  already  pub-  ature  and  acted  as  warm-up  "Peter  referred  to  Dexter  as 

i i «i  i i y fished  two  autobiographies  in  men  for  the  main  event  for  an  the  equivalent  of  an  SS  brute. 


Dexter  put 
off  his 
stroke,  30 
years  on 


always  lashing  out.  That’s 


the  Eighties.  hour  or  so.  always  lashing  out.  That’s 

On  Monday  the  author  Rob-  We  milked  the  applause  and  where  I got  my  sense  of  injus- 

ert  Winder  had  the  job  of  steer-  ended  the  fevered  expectation  tice  about  the  world:  Ted  Dex- 
ing  some  sort  of  concentricity  by  introducing  the  top  of  the  ter  beat  me  up  for  drinking  at 

and  pattern  out  of  the  two  gio-  bill  with  the  acclamation  from  the  Henley  regatta.  Now, 

riously  dotty  eccentrics.  The  Peter  Tinniswood  and  his  un-  okay,  no  boys  were  allowed  to 

audience  lapped  it  up.  I forgettable  Brigadier.  drink  at  that,  so  perhaps  1 de- 

thought  that  if  the  stage-man-  I passed  by  Dickie  recently  served  to  be  beaten.  What  I 


T we 

■ era 


rWIWSj  eal\#  audience  lapped  it  up.  I 

— — — _ _ thought  that  if  the  stage-man- 

3l5  Oil  ager  had  inadvertently  begun 

the  performance  with  the 

HE  world's  most  venera-  national  anthem,  then  we’d 
We  literary  festival  was  have  had  nothing  from  the 

graced  this  week  by  two  two  of  them  except  uncontrol- 
of  the  publishing  clan’s  most  lably  sobbing  tears  being 

lionised  pen-pushers.  A mopped  up  by  white 


drink  at  that  so  perhaps  I de- 
served to  be  beaten.  What  I 


on  a glum  and  gloomy  after-  thought  was  a little  unfair  was 


throng  still  clamoured  for  en-  I handkerchiefs. 


trance  after  the  doors  bad 
been  shut  on  the  sell-out 
crowd,  £14  for  the  night 
which  packed  Cheltenham’s 
elegant  but  misnamed  Every- 


You  just  have  to  whisper 
’The  Queen.  God  bless  her”  to 
either  of  them  and  every  tear- 
duct  is  in  Hood.  On  Monday 
Dickie  told  yet  again  how  he 


man  Theatre  on  Monday  night  broke  down  when  the  Queen 


to  hang  on  to  every  word  ut- 
tered by  H D "Dickie”  Bird 
and  R E “Jack”  RusselL 


awarded  him  his  MBE.  "That 
day  at  Buckingham  Palace 
meant  more  to  me  than  my 


And  long  after  they  had  fin-  life.  I cried  buckets  when  she 


ished  spouting,  the  two  of 


them  sat  in  the  Green  Room  in  ( proud.’ 


handed  it  over,  I was  that 


front  of  two  skyscraper-high 
stacks  of  books  and  signed 
them  for  a crocodile  of  fawn- 
ing fans. 

Well,  cricket’s  always  had 


noon  at  Lord’s.  that  I had  just  seen  him  com-  — ■M-' 

He  was  sitting  on  his  porta-  ingout  of  the  pub  with  a whole 

ble  umpire's  commode.  bottle  of  Scotch’.”  25 

He  had  a contented  smile  on  It  was  80  years  before  Cook  | ] 

his  face.  could  exact  revenge.  He  was 

And  he  was  singing  softly  to  referee  on  BBC2’s  Pro-Celeb- 

himself  the  following  Fred  rity  Golf  programme  on  which  27f 

Astaire  song:  Dexter— ‘‘a  superb  golfer  and  1 L_ 

I'm  putting  on  me  flat  knew  it”  — was  a guest  player.  Across 

cap.  On  camera.  Cook  proceeded  — •—  — : 

Taking  out  my  meter,  to  harass  and  put  off  the  fum-  1 

And  offering  the  light.  big  Dexter  at  every  shot,  an-  safety  r 

nouncing  a series  of  erratic  5 Rider  ai 

EARLIER,  aswe  built  up  decisions  while  dressed  in  up  (7) 

tothatcrescendoed  boots,  jodhpurs,  leather  9 Sound) 

cymbal-crashing  intro-  jacket,  first  war  Dying  helmet  famous 

iction,  we  had  waffled  here  and  brandishing  a riding-  -io 

id  there  over  the  green  pas-  crop,  "with  cheeks  rouged,  1 

res  of  crick-lit,  from  Dick-  mouth  lipsticked,  and  his  eyes  rr00*3. 


Astaire  song: 

I'm  putting  on  me  flat 
cap. 

Taking  out  my  meter. 

And  offering  the  light 

Earlier,  as  we  built  up 
to  thatcrescendoed 
cymbal-crashing  intro- 
duction, we  had  waffled  here 
and  there  over  the  green  pas- 
tures of  cricIUiL,  from  Dick- 


Mrs  Russell  is  spared  her  ens  and  Conan  Doyle  through  mascara'd  from  a nearby  pen 


Christmas  Day  duty  this  year,  ( Laurie  Lee  and  JL  Carr  to 


with  England’s  tour  of  the 


Amis  pere  and  Pinter  and 


sioner's  make-up  bag”. 

On  /way.  Dexter,  that’s 


West  Indies  not  beginning  tiE  Stoppard.  As  we  ruminated  on  done  you,  that’s  plumb.  As 


January:  when  Her  Majesty  I England  captains  past  and 


Dickie  might  have  put  it. 


1 Stuff  with  hair — that’s  for 
safety  reasons  (7) 

5 Rider  accepting  lift  cracks 
up(7) 

9 Sound  record  made  by 
famous  pianist  (5) 

10  Seeing  underworld  boss 
asleep,  may  be  put  out 
0) 

11  Her  charges  are  invariably 
small  (9) 

12  An  Irish  writer — wayward 
egghead  (5) 


13  Tot  presented  with  foreign 
article  appears  confused  (5) 

15  An  American  who's  always 
on  the  level  (9) 

18  Port  and  nuts  sent  back  by 
a cad  ®) 

19  Oriental  service  that  is 
provided  for  a man  (5) 

21  Took  a seat  beside  a top 


26  Princess  of  Colchis  involved 
in  gruesome  dealings  (5) 

27  Set  owls  free,  being  most 
dim-witted  (7) 

28  Plain  note : few  make  an 
impression  (7) 

Down 

1 Fantastic  pool  in  a former 
kingdom  (7) 

2 A record  concerning 
daughter — ft  will  bring 
censure  (9) 

3 To  rue  reform  is  not  at  all  | 

usual  (5) 

4 Took  off  with  an  exerting 
novel  (9) 

5 Sat  when  asked  (S) 

6 Acknowledgment  of  a 
grant?  (9) 

7 Bearing  with  high-rise 
housing  fit  only  for  animals 
(5) 

8 A woman  gone  to  find  a 
drinking-den  (7) 

14  Band  getting  involved  in 
dreadful  melee  may  be  set 
straight  (9) 

16  Allowing  a girl  into  a seedy 
bar  (9) 

17  Mister  Knockabout!  (9) 

18  Leaves  singers  all  at  sea  (7) 

20  Get  out  If  over-weight  (7) 

22  Some  doctors  only  treat  the 

body  (5) 
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S’  Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutions  line 
an  0891  338  238.  Cafe  cost  50p 
per  minute  at  ad  times.  Service  sup- 
pled by  ATS 
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newsman,  well-satisfied  (5)  23  Distribute  a tax  raised  (5) 


23  He’ll  attack  a fool  and 
sicken  a social  worker 
25  The  Italian  patriot  takes  the 
btscultl(9) 


24  The  feet  of  poets  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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